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BY-LAWS OF THE ILLINOIS STATE DAIRYMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION. 


Officers. 


Section 1.—The officers of the Association shall consist of 
a President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer and Board of 
Directors, composed of seven members, of whom the President 
and Vice-President of the Association shall be members and 
the President ex-officio Chairman. 


Duties of the President. 


Sec. 2.—The President shall preside at the meetings of the 
Association and of the Board of Directors. It shall be his duty, 
together with the Secretary of the Board of Directors to arrange 
a program and order of business for each regular annual meeting 
of the Association and of the Board of Directors, and upon the 
written request of five members of the Association it shall be his 
duty to call special meetings. It shall be his further duty to call 
on the State Auditor of Public Accounts for his warrant on the 
State Treasurer, for the annual sum appropriated by the Legis- 
lature for the use of this Association, present the warrant to the 
Treasurer for payment, and on receiving the money receipt for 
same, which he shall pay over to the Treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation, taking his receipt therefor. 


Duties of the Vice President. 


sec. 3.—In the absence of the President his duties shall 
devolve upon the Vice President. 


Duties of the Secretary. 


Sec. 4.—The Secretary shall record the proceedings of the 
Association and of the Board of Directors. He shall keep a list 
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of the members, collect all the moneys due the Association (other 
than the legislative appropriations ), and shall record the amount 
with the name and postoffice address of the person so paying, in 
a book to be kept for that purpose. He shall pay over all such 
moneys to the Treasurer, taking his receipt therefor. I shall 
also be his duty to assist in making the program for the annual 
meeting and at the close of the said meeting compile and prepare ~ 
for publication all papers, essays, discussions and other matter 
worthy of publication, at the earliest day possible, and shall 
perform such other duties pertaining to his office as shall be 
necessary. | 


Duties of the Treasurer. 


Sec. 5.—The Treasurer shall, before entering on the duties 
of his office, give a good and sufficient bond to the Directors of 
the Association, with one or more sureties, to be approved by the 
Board of Directors, which bond shall be conditioned for a faith- 
ful performance of the duties of his office. He shall account to 
the Association for all moneys received by him by virtue of said 
office and pay over the same as he shall be directed by the Board 
of Directors. No moneys shall be paid out by the Treasurer 
except upon order from the Board, signed by the President 
and countersigned by the Secretary. The books or accounts of 
the Treasurer shall at all times be open to the inspection of the 
members of the Board of Directors, and he shall, at the expira- 
tion of his term of office, make a report to the Association of 
the condition of its finances, and deliver to his successor the 
books of account together with all moneys and other property of 
the Association in his possession or custody. 


Duties of the Board of Directors. 


Sec. 6.—The Board of Directors shall have the general 
management and control of the property and affairs of the As- 
sociation, subject to the By-Laws. 

Four members of the Board shall constitute a quorum to 
do business. 
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The Board of Directors may adopt such rules and regula- 
tions as they shall deem advisable for their government, and 
may appoint such committees as they shall consider desirable. 

They shall also make a biennial report to the Governor of 
the State of the expenditures of the moneys appropriated to the 
Association, and arrange the program and order of business 
for the same. 


Election of Officers. 


Sec. 7—The President, Vice President and Board of Di- 
rectors shall be elected annually by ballot at the first annual 
meeting. of the Association. 

The Treasurer and Secretary shall be elected by the Board 
of Directors. 

The officers of the Association shall retain their offices until 
their successors are chosen and qualify. 

A plurality vote shall elect. 

Vacancies occurring shall be filled by the Board of Direc- 
tors until the following annual election. 


Membership. 


Sec. 8:—Any person may become a member of the Asso- 
ciation by paying the Treasurer such membership fee as shall 
from time to time be prescribed by the Board of Directors. 


Quorum. 


Sec. 9.—Seven members of the Association shall constitute 
a quorum for the transaction of business but a less number may 
adjourn. 


Annual Assessment. 


Sec. 10.—One month prior to the annual meeting in each 
year the Board of Directors shall fix the amount, if any, which 
may be necessary to be paid by each member of the Association 
as an annual due. 
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Notice of such action must be sent to each member within 
ten days thereafter, and no member in default in payment there- 
of shall be entitled to the privileges of the Association. 


Amendment of By-Laws. 


Sec. 11.—These By-Laws may be amended at any annual 
meeting by a vote of not less than two-thirds of the members 
present. Notice of the proposed amendment must be given in 
writing, and at a public meeting of the Association, at least one 
day before any election can be taken thereon. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF THE ILLINOIS STATE 
DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION HELD 
AT EFFINGHAM, ILLINOIS, 

JAN. 16, 17, AND 18, 

1912. 


TUESDAY MORNING, JANUARY 16, 1912. 


—_——_—___ 


The Thirty-eighth Annual Convention was opened by the 
President, Mr. J. P. Mason, at 10:30 A. M. 


Mr. Mason: The first thing on our program this morning 
will be the invocation by the Rev. J. G- Reynolds. 


Rev. Reynolds: Will you all stand. Almighty God, our 
Heavenly Father, we thank Thee that we can come before Thee 
this morning, we thank Thee for this cold weather, we thank 
Thee for this sunshine, we thank Thee for all these things and 
we thank Thee for all that Thou hast sent to us. 

May we come before Thee with a grateful heart. We pray 
that Thou mayest be with us in this Convention, that Thou wilt 
direct us in everything that is done May we learn how to raise 
better stock, may we learn how to produce better milk, may we 
learn to make better butter. We pray that the increased pro- 
duction in the consumption of milk may decrease the consump- 
tion of booze. Bless this State, bless this country, bless those 
iwite, dave “assembled here in Convention today and may 
Thy spirit be round about them and save us for Jesus’ sake. 
Amen. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


Dr. E. L. Damron, Mayor of Effingham. 


President: The next on our program will be an address of 
welcome by the Mayor of Effingham. 


Dr. E. L. Damron: Mr, ‘President and! Gemtlentemmmsan me 
State Dairy Association: 1 appreciate the honor of having 
been asked to open this meeting. We gladly welcome you to our 
City, and I assure you the courtesy that you will receive from 
the citizens of Effingham will justify every statement that the 
officers of this County Association have made to you. 

I wish to personally thank the officers of the Effingham 
County Dairy Association for having been successful in bring- 
ing this meeting to our City. It is indeed a pleasure to live in 
a County where its citizens are wide awake, thyme to) keep 
abreast with the advancement of the times. 

It is a fact, for several years past, that a few men have 
done more for posterity than posterity has done for us. | The 
resources of this vast country are limited. We have begun to 
realize that for everything we take, we must give something 
in return. The old-timers in making trails through the new 
country went up hill and down dale, the easiest way they could 
find a passage. What was easiest for them then was of course 
the best for them. 

Now it is different. The farmer of today who is using 
scientific means to gain his end is working on a scientific basis. 
In fact, the man today who does not use scientific methods is 
a failure. Man is not what his business may be. ‘The interest 
that you men manifest in your school marks you as men that 
are paving the way that will insure success to you and your 
posterity. The men who are making a success today are men 
who are specializing in the chosen vocation. 

I know of no class of men that require as wide a range of 
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a specific education as the farmer. This knowledge must be 
gained by experience from men that have made this subject a 
study. He must read the best literature in every Farmers’ 
Institute Meeting. He should attend every dairy meeting with- 
in his range. By so doing he will enlighten himself upon the 
condition that must be applied in his own vocation. 

I shall not attempt to dilate upon the condition of the 
Dairymen, for you have men here that have made this a study 
Ba@manemredcnenrs ml them lime, I muaght mention some of the 
thoughts that come to my mind, things that every farmer should 
know. In the production of milk there are many factors which 
are of prime and economic importance. 

First—Cows must be secured which are capable of produc- 
ing large quantities of milk. 

Second—These cows must be properly housed and cared 
for. 

Third—There must be a feeder who has good judgment. 

Fourth—Only food of the proper quality must be applied. 

The last is equal in importance to the first. The best wav 
to obtain cows is by careful selection and breeding of animals 
irom! ‘me of the recognized dairy breeds or other grades. 
Scrubs, of course, have no place in profitable milk products. On 
the other hand, no matter how carefully cows are selected, or 
how well kept, if poorly fed they will give little better returns 
niatieecmcernns, to) tle tarmer, A good feeder requires the 
knowledge of the needs of the dairy cow and of the needs of 
the different food. This means that the man who is to become 
a successful feeder must be willing to spend time and energy 
in studying the details of this subject. 

The cow is a business partner, not easily defrauded if she 
is the right kind of cow. Supplied with proper material, she will 
return a just amount of product, and then if proper feed and 
care are withheld she will withhold the desired product. Food 
of the right kind and amount is absolutely necessary to any con- 
sirable degree of production. 

It is better to keep a few cows fed heavily and sheltered 
warmly, than many cows only half fed and wintered in the cold 
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shed or around a straw stack. One important condition that I 
wish to mention 1s the transportation for the farmers. inen 
the roads in this country were laid out they were laid out to 
suit the conditions at that time. The old Public and Private 
voads took straight up over the highest points of the highest 
hills; seemingly no attempt was made to cross ridges and water 
divides in low impressions. ‘To make the roads still worse in 
many cases, the trail dropped down in the brooks an1 other 
smali streams, often crossing the same stream a dozen times 
in the course of a mile. 

It is natural for both cattle and human beings to follow 
in the same old paths. Many of these old public roads, crossing 
high hills and dropping into low hollows are still used in the 
same old way. Why they are used no one knows. The senti- 
ment seems to be what was good enough for our Fathers is 
good enough for us, but what was good enough for our Fathers 
fifty years ago is not good enough for them now and much less 
good enough for our present generation. 

There is no reason why other economical methods of farm- 
ing should universally prevail and the farmer still adhere to 
the antiquated cow paths for marketing his products—and for 
pleasure driving. Railroads are not built up over hills and down 
in hollows in the way that many of our wagon roads are; if 
they were the locomotive could not even climb them alone, not 
to mention a train of cars behind. Now, one of the most vital 
things relating to the farmer is the road leading from the farm 
to town; if the road is bad, the farming operations are crippled 
and hence profits curtailed. The time is coming, of eomrse 
when the roads will be graded and surfaced well, but it is a 
shame that more good grading is not done before surfacing is 
done. It is'a partial waste of time and money to noceume 
gravel up and down roads, then after a few years all wilt ‘se 
dug up for smooth and level grading. Cutting down hiils and 
filling hollows in the public roads will give larger returns for 
the money than anything else that can be done. No farmer who 
has a steep grade in the road past his farm should rest until the 
high places are lowered and the low places raised. ‘The legiti- 
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mate, sensible and economical road is the one which is as nearly 
level as it can be constructed. 

I wish to take this opportunity of inviting all those who 
are interested to our Good Roads meeting to be held here 
leatiey 2700 Imi conclusion | wish to extend to this Dairy 
meeting the best wishes of the citizens of Effingham for a suc- 
cessful meeting. 
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REPLY TO MAYOR DAMON 


John Lynch, Olney, III. 


eee 


President: We will listen to a response to our address of 
welcome by Judge Lynch of Olney. 


Judge Lynch: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
On behalf of the Illinois State Dairymen’s Association I am 
asked to respond to the address of welcome of the Mayor otf 
Hfingham. 

I want to say that I am a product of southern Illinois, a 
neighbor of Effingham County, living down in Richmond 
County, and your fellow citizen Mr. Austin and myself induced 
the other members of the Board to have this meeting at Effing- 
ham with the hope and promise that we would give them a 
good meeting. 

Now I do not know whether we misrepresented things cr 
not, may be we did and perhaps this cold weather has come to 
help us out so that anything that goes wrong we can lay to the 
cold weather. However, I will take part of the responsibility, 
as a member of the Board, in having this meeting located here 
and we have got to stand by it, but I do hope that great gocd 
will come from the meeting. 

The great northern part of the State where our President 
lives, in Kane County, and the surrounding country has been 
highly developed for many years, but here, down in this part 
of the country we are just starting. We know very little about 
it and it is pretty hard to get a good many to learn anything 
about it. 

I will not talk on scientific dairying, nor the kind of cattle 
we want, but how to take care of them, that is what I will say 
a few words on. I have observed this fact in every community 
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and in every industry, that every effort in life is dependent for 
its success and prosperity on the man that is behind it. If we 
here in southern Illinois are behind the times, it is because we, 
the individuals, are behind the times. 

I know it is not popular to get up and talk about your 
faults or about the faults of your neighbors. I know it 1s more 
pleasing to have a mutual admiration society and tell each 
woman how good-looking she is and tell each man what a good 
fellow he is, but that does not make prosperity which is lasting 
and going to stay with us. Whatever defects we have are our 
own fault, and I want to appeal to you to take advantage of 
the lessons that we can learn at this meeting, let us take them 
home with us and put them in practical use and get results. 

It would serve no good purpose if after all that is said and 
done we cannot six months or a year from now see results from 
it. If what is said falls upon empty ears, if what is demon- 
strated is let fly away with the wind, then no good will be ac- 
complished and we will be in the same old rut that we have 
beem in allot this) time. 

I have said this much about the disadvantages, now let me 
paint a picture of hope. There is no question but what we ave 
endowed by nature in this southern Illinois country, with all 
the attributes that are necessary for success. God gave his 
beneficiaries as an inheritance, that is worthy, our soil and our 
climate. Our natural conditions are equal to any in any part 
of this State or in any part of this great country. We can 
produce on our farms just as much and as great a variety as 
they can produce anywhere else. We can produce just as good 
cows and we can get just as good results if we get the right 
man and work the right way. 

You cannot keep on in the same old way of iene the 
cow stay on the south side of a barbed wire fence when the 
thermometer goes down to zero and expect her to make a for- 
tune for you on your farm. You cannot expect to take a cow 
and give her that kind of care and attention and get enough 
milk in a year to pay for her feed. 
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President: I see that I am down on this program for an 
address but it will be very brief as we have two such good 
numbers ahead of me on the program. 

We open our thirty-eighth annual meeting with the ex- 
pectation of having this the most successful meeting in the his- 
tory of the Association. 

It has been six years since we met here and I will say that 
the farmers here have made marked progress since then in the 
developing of the dairy industry here. We, that attended that 
meeting then, while many with us on that occasion are not with 
us today, we well remember the cordial hospitality and good 
cheer on all sides. 

I think I can safely say that no locality has develaped 
faster than this Effingham County.. You have your Count: 
Dairymen’s Association holding meetings from time to time for 
discussing the phases that go with the dairy business which can- 
not but be beneficial to all concerned, and the only County in 
the State, to my knowledge, having an association of this kind. 

I enjoyed the privilege of attending one of your meetings 
on the first of last April, and it was one of the most enthusiastic 
meetings I ever attended. You also have your County Holstein 
Breeders’ Association, and I understand there are fifty breeders 
of pure bred cattle in the country, and you fully appreciate the 
value of breeding and keeping good dairy stock for economical! 
milk production. 

You have also 7,000 dairy cows, in the county, and over 
five hundred silos have been built since then. ‘The three im- 
portant factors in profitable dairying, good breeding that pro- 
duces the type and quality, that produces the largest yield for 
a given amount of feed. Growing the feed that is adapted to 
milk production, and last but not least is the care. Comfort 
and kindness is the asset that pays the largest return of pront 
for the cost, 

This Association has for its object one purpose solely—edu- 
cational, uplifting and the improvement of dairy conditions in 
general throughout the State. 

We approve of the work being done at our Agricultural 
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College, the advocating of test associations to weed out the 
unprofitable cows and the encouraging of better work in the 
creameries, and greater care of the cream delivered from the 
farm; as there is an erroneous waste from the sale of butter 
not up to standard due largely to this course. 

We also co-operate with our Pure Food Commissioners, 
and fully appreciate the value of the work they are extending 
throughout the State, and we all realize the importance of more 
sanitary conditions of food and dairy products. 

(ie vomicers aad directors im general have lent their best 
endeavor to promote the dairy interest throughout the State, 
holding several one-day meetings in different sections to very 
appreciative audiences. 

In making up the program for this meeting, the speakers 
selected are authorities on the subjects on which they will speak, 
and we want each one here to feel at liberty to ask any ques- 
tions at any time, as we want these topics thoroughly discussed 
and made clear to each one present. 

I will now appoint the following committees: 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE. 


Charles Gilkerson, Marengo; A. F. Jensen, Effingham; 
Med jerenson, Champaign; Jesse Sligar, Effingham; EF. 
Sudendorf, Clinton; F. G. Austin, Effingham. 


RE SOLUIMON COMMITTEE, 


Judge John Lynch, Olney; William J. Hartzell, Effingham; 
Joseph Newman, Elgin. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


Poel ane) Cairo :. J. iB.) Newman, Klein: jesse Sligar, 
Effingham. 

Now we have on our program Professor W. J. Fraser, 
from the University of Illinois, whom I take great pleasure in 
introducing to you. 
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THE TREMENDOUS ADVANTAGE OF A GOOD 
DAIRY HERD. 


——_—— 


Prof. W. J. Fraser, University of Illinois. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen :— 

The dairy farmer has a large opportunity to use brains and 
skill in his business. Establishing a good dairy herd and giving 
them the proper care is quite as difficult a thing to manage as 
is the growing of crops to feed this herd. For this reason the 
dairy farmer has twice as much need for skill and judgment as 
does the grain farmer, if he is to obtain the best success. ‘The 
importance of the good cow, well ted and cared fom iSior ee 
utmost importance to the dairyman. Since the dairy cow is the 
medium through which the dairyman markets the products of 
his farm, if he is to make money producing milk it is very im- 
portant that he have a good herd through which to dispose of 
the crops of his farm. 


Great Economy of Efficient Cows. 


The following figures are based upon the value of the cow, 
milk, butter fat, calf,and manure, and) also upon) the cosmian 
feed, labor, depreciation on cow, interest, taxes, housing, etc. 
The results show that, under ordinary farm conditions, and 
with the product sold on the common creamery market, a cow 
must produce approximately 4,000 pounds of fat to pay for the 
feed and labor. in other words, this 1s the dead line Gon 
producing less than this are kept at a loss. For every 1,000 
pounds of milk produced above this, the cow returns a profit 
of $10.00. 


Doubling the Produition Gives Six Times the Profit. 


A cow producing 5,000 pounds of milk brings in a profit 
of $10.00, while a cow producing 8,000 pounds of milk returns 
a profit of $40.00, or four times as much. In other words, ten 
cows producing 8,000 pounds of milk would return as much 
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Profit or Loss From Cows of Different Productions. 


| P PrOmb im 
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profit as forty cows producing 5,000 pounds of milk, but the 
former involves only one-fourth the labor. Herein lies the 
great advantage of keeping a herd of high average producdon: 
even though the herd be small. 

A cow producing 10,000 pounds of milk returns a profit of 
$60, or six times as much as a cow producing 5,000 pounds of 
milk, yet the production is only twice as great. 

A Chart that shows the relation between the increased 
value of a cow’s product and the increased cost of her keep. 
(Values based on milk containing 4 per cent butter fat.) 


Uphill Paths of Different Angles, and What they Mean. 


A cow that produces a large amount of milk may require 
considerable more feed than the cow of low production, but the 
increase in the cost of feed, labor and other expense for one year 
is nowhere near in proportion to the increase in the value of her 
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product. The.actual results as based upon many tests and care- 
ful estimates, are made plainer and more emphatic by the ac- 
companying chart, in which each square from the bottom to the 
top represents $10, in cost of keep or value of product, and in 
which each square from the leit to the right represems sooo 
pounds of milk produced. ‘The heavy line at the left and the 
heavy line at the bottom each stand for zero. The diagonal lines 
represent the cost of keep and the value of the product. 

The distance from the heavy base line at the bottom to the 
gently ascending, heavy black line, represents the cost of keep 
for various yields of milk. ‘The distance from the heavy line 
on the left to the intersection of either of the ascending lines 
represents pounds of milk produced. For example, the cost of 
keep for a cow producing 2,000 pounds of milk is $58, as shown 
at the intersection on the 2,000 pound line, while the cost of 
keep for a cow producing 7,000 pounds of milk is $80, as in- 
dicated by the heavy line where it is intersected by the horizon- 
tal and vertical lines running from the $é0”" ages oem 
pounds,” respectively, on the margins. The heavy dotted line, 
ascending at a much greater angle, shows how much more 
rapidly the value of the milk increases than the increase in cost 
Ol i<eep) 

Where It All Hinges. 


The heavy line and heavy dotted line intersects where the 
production is approximately 4,000 pounds of milk, and the cost 
of keep $67. This is the danger point, and means that at this 
amount of production there is no profit or loss on the cow—the 
milk just paying market price for the feed, labor, etc., leaving 
no balance for the dairyman’s living or bank account. For 
yields below this, the distance between the heavy continuous and 
dotted lines represents loss. 

For yields above this, the distance between the heavy con- 
tinuous and dotted lines represents profit for head work above 
pay for the feed and labor at the market price. 

The question is frequently asked, “How can it be true that 
such a large percentage of dairymen are keeping cows at a loss, 
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as is shown by the above chart and the cow census work of 
oan sWainyman:’  lhere are two reasons for this. One is 
that the dairyman may be keeping his cows at a loss, over the 
eevee @r the feed; yet he is making a little profit on the 
crop side of his business, which enables him to exist. If a man 
is not making a profit in manufacturing or mercantile pursuits, 
he cannot long hold the business together, but is soon closed 
out. The other reason why a dairyman may conduct this kind 
of a business and still continue to get an existence is that he 
may be taking it out of his family by having the children do 
a large amount of work for which they receive no pay whatever. 
But this is not the slightest excuse for conducting dairying in 
this manner. Such an existence is worse than failure, as it 
means lack of schooling for the children, and ruined lives. 


A Wedge of Gold and a Wedge of Poverty. 


Below the intersection, the distance across the wedge be- 
tween the heavy dotted line and the continuous line represents 
loss—$18 loss on the cow that produces only 2,000 pounds of 
milk, and about $9 loss on the cow that produces 3,000 pounds, 
and this wedge has held many a dairyman down to the poverty 
line. But the most interesting and instructive-side of this chart 
is the wedge of space between these two slanting lines above their 
intersection. The wedge grows rapidly wider as you follow these 
lines upward, until it is seen that the cow producing 8,000 pounds 
of milk, just a good yield, costs only $85 for her keep and re- 
turns a profit of nearly $40, and that the cow which produces 
10,000 pounds of milk returns $160, of which more than $60 is 
profit. This is a veritable wedge of gold. 


This is striking evidence in favor of cows of high produc- 
tion, and against the comparatively large expense of keeping 
cows of low production. The cost of keep increases but $35 per 
cow from 2,000 to 10,000 pounds’ production of milk, yet the 
Mmcome Mechedses Hi15, ©f over three times as tapidly as the 
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expense, showing the great economy resulting from cows of 
high production. 


The Cow Does the Climbing. 


This chart brings out some facts that are very significant 
for men who are milking cows for a living. It is exceedingly 
important for the dairyman to get on higher ground along these 
lines, and it 1s a most consoling fact to note that the good cow 
does most of the climbing. The dairyman ascends but three 
steps in cost of feed, to the cow’s nine in value of her product. 
That is what the chart shows and what the facts mean. It is 
the dairyman’s business to get the highest producing cow and 
to give her the right feed and care, and she will do the climbing © 
that makes him rich. 


_ WILBER J, PRAgSISS 
Prof. of Dairy Husbandry, University of Illinois. 


Mr. Austin: I wish you would make that plainer about 
turning cows out; you cannot expect to get anything from those 
cows, can you? 3 


Mr. Fraser: That is true, if we get bad results we are not 
making the money we should. Cows that cannot produce more 
than 160 pounds,» whether they are not getting properly fed or 
properly cared for are not the cows to keep. A great many 
people drift into the dairy business. You take steers; it is very 
important that these steers have the proper care. I know a man 
who would not let any one go into his lot even in summer time 
to disturb his steers; he prefers to have them lie down. It is 
very important that the steers should be taken good care of, and 
you see the difference between a steer and a dairy cow; you can 
readily see that it is a thousand times more important to take 
good care of the dairy cows. 

Cows are creatures of habit and can get used to a great 
many different things. A certain care they must have if they 
are going to give good results. It is important that they be 
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given regular care. Cows know when feeding time comes just 
as well as if they were going by a clock. ‘There is no time when 
a cow is making so much milk as when she is lying down ac- 
cording to my idea and chewing her cud. Some feed their cows 
eight or ten times a day; at the University we feed only twice 
aya Mam sure that is) better than to feed more times under 
our condition. When cows are running loose they will be better 
if you feed in the morning, and they take an immense amount 
of feed, and after they get filled up let them drink water lying 
down. Our cows lie down from 9:00 in the morning until 3:00 
in the afternoon. If we would get them up at noon it would 
take them two hours to get settled down again. We get better 
results in that way to feed twice a day. Of course cows fed 
twelve times a day will give good results, but it is not how many 
times but the care all the way along. Mr. Austin’s point is good, 
take good care in severe weather for they cannot stand the cold 
like steers. Of course there is a great difference in cows, one 
cow with the same care and feed will not produce just what 
another cow will. 


Question: We do not all have uniformly good cows in one 
section ? 


Miekess: Do youl believe im teedine them all that they 
will take? : 


Muy etaser: Yes, they are ted to the limit. 


Mr. Mason: Are there not thousands of cows that do not 
show what is in them because they have never had a chance to 
show it? : 


Mimiiraser: “Yes, that 1s so. 


Member: Is there any difference in selling milk that tests 
high or low in butter fat in selling on a test? 


Mr. Fraser: The high testing is not necessary, it is the 
total amount of butter fat. 
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Member: Which pays a man the best to have a 3 per cent 
at $1.40) Or a4 per cent at\S1. 50a humdredh 


Mr. Fraser: ‘That depends on your milk. If you are sell- 
ing on the average market it would depend upon the cow pro- 
ducing the most. We have figured out the differemectmapiene 
Dunner arate 


Member: Is any whole milk that has enough butter fat 
to get along with just as good? 


Mr. Fraser: You cannot afford to sell 5 per cent on that 
market. 


Member: What if you have a cow that gives 4,000 pounds 
that tests 5 per cent? 


Mr. Fraser: You must take both together; it depends upon 
the amount of milk they are producing as well as the butter fat. 


Member: What is the most profitable breed of dairy 
cows? 


Mr. Fraser: The breed does not have much to do with it. 


Member: What difference does it make if you are after 
Ee wm bttten akater, 


Mr. Fraser: It doesn’t make much difference but it does 
make a difference whether you have 120 or 360 pounds of but- 
ter fat. 


Member: As a general thing doesn’t a cow that tests low 
give a better flow? 


Mr. Fraser: Yes, as a usual thing. Jf a man is reaqpimed 
to have a 3% per cent standard a 4 per cent cow is better to 
keep than a 3 per cent if he is going to sell again. 


Member: What we want to get at is this, suppose our test 
is 4 per cent and suppose they are all good fair dairy cows, what 
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would be the best cow to keep, the Holstein that gives below or 
the Jersey that goes above? 


Mr. Fraser: If it goes down one point it resolves itself 
into this, the low testing cow would be the best cow to keep. 


Member: One thing we do not make plain enough, the 
great trouble is to put money into a good cow. 


Mee Eraser: 1 think I can do it better on this chart. The 
general law is that life begets life. A man cannot do anything 
with a scrub sire. Raise the heifers from good cows and 
from good sire—this is the whole thing in a nutshell. You must 
use judgment. A cow that produces 1,000 pounds of butter fat 
is not so good as a cow that produces 2,000 pounds. 


Member: What must an average heifer sell for? 


Mr. Fraser: It depends upon the kind of a cow she is 
from. 


Member: What does it cost to bring her up? 


Mr. Fraser: It depends upon what kind of feed you use. 
Farmers estimate it from $40.00 to $50.00. ‘That is the best 
information I can give you. We have nothing very definite at 
the present time. 


President: If there is no further discussion I think I will 
close the meeting. 


Judge Lynch: I do not like to talk about what I do my- 
self but I want to tell you just a little thing. One of the most 
important things is to weigh and test milk. About a year ago 
I went to Champaign, and when I came home I began using 
the Babcock test. I put in a machine and tested and weighed 
every time we milked and the result was that I soon found out 
the cows that were boarders and I got rid of them. This past 
summer I milked on an average ten cows and I got as good re- 
turns as for the twenty-eight 1 milked before and saved the feed 
of eighteen cows and also the taking care of them. 


President: If there is nothing further we will stand ad- 
journed until 1:30 this afternoon. 
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TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 16, 1912. 


—_—_——_—____— 


SOIL FERTILITY FROM DAIRYMAN’S STANDPOINT. 


Prof. Eckhardt, University of Illinois. 


—_—— 


Meeting called to order by the President at 130 3bar 


President: The first number on our program this after- 
noon will be an address by Professor William G. Eckhardt on 
“Soil Fertility, from the Dairyman’s Standpoint.”’ 


Professor Eckhardt: J am very glad to have the opportu- 
nity of speaking to you this afternoon on “Soil Fertility from 
the Dairyman’s Standpoint.”’ I am glad that the Illinois State 
Dairymen’s Association recognizes the need of definite informa- 
tion regarding the soil on a dairy farm. It is commonly con- 
sidered that when live stock or grain farming fail, the dairy- 
man can step in and build up the land. We have an abundance 
of examples of farms that were considered run down or worn 
out that have been made to return a good profit to the dairy- 
man. Several causes contribute to such a result. 

In the first place, the dairyman sells a highly finished 
product. Huis crops are manufactured, so to speak, into the 
finished form, which may be milk, cream, butter or other dairy 
products. In this way he realizes a much larger income than 
could be secured for the raw materials, such as hay oneonamm 
On many dairy farms, feeds must be bought and manure made 
from this feed will add fertility to the farm. Then, too, a good 
dairyman must have a variety of feeds requiring a rotation of 
crops with part of the land in pasture, forcing a better system 
of tillage than might be followed otherwise. 

On the other hand, there is probably no system of farming 
more destructive of organic matter. Special care is necessary 
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to keep up the humus of the soil. When you feed a ton of hay 
the cow will use about two-thirds of the dry material of the 
hay as fuel. In other words, the manure resulting from a ton 
of dry feed will contain about one-third of a ton of dry matter. 
We can state this in still another way to make the problem 
clearer. If one ton of clover is plowed under, we will add as 
much organic matter as if we feed about three tons of clover 
and return the manure to the land. ‘This also involves every 
care to prevent loss of manure from decomposition, leaching or 
washing. An acre of corn stalks plowed under will add as 
much humus as the manure resulting from feeding the corn 
stalks in three acres of silage. Of course, the amount of organic 
matter destroyed in dairy feeds depends upon the digestibility 
of the feed. Corn stover or straw is not nearly so completely 
eaten or digested as grain, alfalfa hay or silage. Then, too, the 
straw and other refuse used for bedding can be returned as a 
whole besides serving a very useful purpose by absorbing the 
liquid manure. When it comes to a consideration of the plant 
food elements, it is possible to return three-fourths of the nitro- 
gen and phosphorus contained in the feeds fed. In order to do 
this, the stock must be well bedded, and liquid as well as solid 
manure must be saved. One-fourth as a general average of 
the nitrogen and phosphorus contained in the feed will be used 
by the cattle to form milk, flesh and bones and to build up worn- 
out tissues. 

With other plant food elements, various relationships ex- 
ist, but we need to give serious attention only to those elements 
that limit our corn yields. For example, potassium is needed 
by all plants as a food, but with the exception of peat soils, it 
seldom becomes necessary to add to it as an element of plant 
food for crops on the average soils in dairy districts of Illinois. 
Most of our soils contain in the plowed land enough potassium 
for maximum crops for a thousand or more years. It is merely 
a problem of farming the land so that the crops can secure 
enough for the largest growth during the growing season. 

The first problem the dairyman needs to give consideration 
is to study his soil and know its needs. He should not spend mon- 
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ey for one thing when another is needed. A great help will be a 
study of Bulletin 123 of the Illinois Experiment Station. If 
you do not have this, write the Station for it. This Bulletin 
gives a general soil map of the State, showing the fourteen 
great soil acres, and gives a world of information about the 
absolute needs of these soils. ‘This is your best help until the 
soil survey of your respective counties is complete, then write 
the Experiment Station for definite information regarding your 
own farm. 

There are ten elements of plant food without which no 
plant can live. Most of these are as free for the plant as is air 
and water for the stock on your farms. The problem is merely 
making conditions right so the plant can get them. ‘There are 
four, however, that need to be given consideration, just as it 
is necessary to provide corn, hay, etc., for stock. aiie 

On sour or acid soil the first thing to do is to add crushed 
limestone. You can tell by a very simple test whether limestone 
is needed on your land. ‘Take a lump of soil the size of an egg, 
moisten with water sufficiently to make a mud ball, break open 
and insert a strip of blue litmus paper, and press the soil to- 
gether against the paper. Allow the paper to remain in the soil 
about twenty minutes. If the blue paper changes to a pink 
color, then the soil is sour or acid and needs limestone. ‘The 
subsoil should also be tested, and if acid, limestone must be 
added. Apply enough limestone to correct the acid in the soil. 
This may require from two to five tons per acre. Seven to eight 
hundred pounds per acre per year are necessary to keep the soil 
sweet. Enough limestone can be applied at one time to last a 
number of years. In most places in the State limestone can be 
secured at prices that will make the annual cost for this ma- 
terial less than 50 cents per acre. Circular 110, Illinois Ex- 
periment Station, gives considerable information on limestone, 
also names of companies selling it, and gives directions for mak- 
ing a machine with which to spread it. : 

Nitrogen limits crop yields in most sections of the State 
on the older farmed lands. Nitrogen in its natural state is a 
gas forming three-fourths of the air. Corn, oats, wheat and 
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timothy have no power to use this atmospheric nitrogen. It 
requires a crop like clover, soy beans or cow peas which have 
the power, by means of bacteria that live in nodules or tubercles 
on their roots to take the nitrogen of the air and change it to 
such form that the crop can use it in its growth. It is for this 
reason that we may call clover a fertilizing crop. The dairy- 
man who buys feeds rich in protein, such as bran, oil meal, etc., 
can hope to add three-fourths of the nitrogen in these feeds 
to the soil, providing the stock is well bedded and the manure 
all saved without loss. On the average dairy farm this is not 
done, but considerable loss is experienced in leaching and from 
other sources. Such feeds are high priced, and in the main, the 
dairyman will depend on keeping up his nitrogen by growing 
clover, cow peas, soy beans and alfalfa. 

These crops serve a two-fold purpose, first, supplying the 
much-needed protein; and, second, adding the nitrogen to the 
soil. Very few dairymen will need to buy any high priced 
protein feeds if they will study the soil and provide its needs. 
Where clover is failing, we must add limestone where an acid 
soil is the cause, and rock phosphate where phosphorus is limit- 
ing the crop yields. Cow peas furnish probably the best legume 
for Southern Illinois and extreme sandy soils. 

Throughout our dairy districts soy beans have a place not 
yet dreamed of, if we may judge from the past few years. 
They furnish a good hay, while if cut for seed they furnish 
a feed equivalent in protein to oil meal and cotton seed meal. 
Alfalfa is the best feed for the dairyman and wherever this 
crop can be grown surely enough alfalfa hay should be pro- 
duced for the needs of the farm. The great value of these 
crops, however, is to add nitrogen to the soil. 

Probably no class of farmers can better afford to grow 
legume crops than the dairyman. You have in your cows a ma- 
chine to turn this raw material into a highly finished product. 
The manure resulting from such feeds will enable you to grow 
large crops of corn and other grains, if reinforced with such 
minerals as may be lacking in the soil. 

Phosphorus is the one mineral element that deserves gen- 
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eral and serious consideration. ‘This element is already seriously 
limiting crop yields. Phosphorus is one of the elements that 
goes to make protoplasm. Protoplasm is the substance con- 
tained in every living growing cell, whether animal or plant. 
When you sell milk you sell phosphorus. Phosphorus is con- 
tained in the flesh and bones of your stock and when this stock 
leaves the farm, the phosphorus in their bodies also leaves the 
farm. In other words, whenever we sell phosphorus we are 
selling just that much of the farm. ‘Three-fourths of the phos- 
phorus in the feed is recovered in the manure. One-fourth, as 
an average, is retained by the stock. By thoroughly caring for 
the manure, it is possible to return to the land the phosphorus 
it contains, but there is not enough phosphorus in the soil to grow 
large crops. To increase the phosphate content of the soil econo- 
mically, add at least 1,000 pounds of rock phosphate per acre once 
every four or five years. This should be added in connection 
with vegetable material. In dairy farming, you will add the 
rock phosphate to the land at the time manure is applied, or 
with a machine to the same field to which manure is applied. 


A good way to apply rock phosphate is to fill a manure 
spreader half full of manure, if applying ten loads of manure 
per acre, and it is desired to apply 1,000 pounds of rock phos- 
phate per acre, scatter 100 pounds of phosphate evenly over the 
manure. Fill up the load and spread. When ten loads have been 
added, 1,000 pounds of rock phosphate will have been applied. 
These amounts can be varied as desired. 


Potassium is the limiting element on most peat soils. Here 
potassium chloride should be added. This can be done by means 
of an endgate seeder, such as is used in seed oats. ‘Two hundred 
pounds of potassium chloride contains as much pottasium as a 
100 bushel crop of corn removes. This should be applied in 
the Spring after plowing, and worked into the soil by subse- 
quent cultivation in preparing the seed bed. Here farm man- 
agement can come into good play. Cut the corn from the peat 
soil for the silo or fodder. The manure made from this feed 
should be returned to the high land of the farm. ‘The peat 
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contains, as a rule, plenty of phosphorus and nitrogen, the very 
things deficient on the high ground. 

In conclusion, I would say, first, study your soil and know 
its needs. Supply these needs, making sure that you are at least 
returning as much of the limiting elements as are being removed. 
iinisewill maintain your land. Still better, add more of the 
limiting element and build up your land. ‘The dairy system of 
farming lends itself well in accomplishing this purpose. You 
have a market for legume crops required to keep up the nitro- 
gen. You sell a highly finished product, making it possible to 
turn your crops into high priced produce. Remember much of 
the labor and expense is the same whether you grow half a 
crop or a maximum crop. 


Mr. Gilkerson: How do you purchase potassium? 


Mr. Eckhardt: We get ours from the Strassburg mines 
in Germany, but you can get potassium chloride from Armour 
or Swift, but we prefer to get ours from Germany. It takes 
200 pounds per acre to supply a hundred bushels of corn; after 
the first application we get down to seventy-five per acre. 


Mr. Gilkerson: Do you have to apply limestone every 
year? , 


Mr. Eckhardt: In some parts we do not put in more than 
Gueniomitonam acre, Yet sometimes we have to put on three or 
four tons. 


Mr. Gilkerson: Do you put limestone in your pasture 
ground? 


Mr. Eckhardt: I would not, but undoubtedly it would 
help. 


Member: What is the proper way to spread limestone? 


Mr. Eckhardt: There are several machines for doing this. 
You can, however, make a home-made machine for $25.00 and 
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do your own work, or you can buy one at Peoria for a small 
sum, but it is not perfect. You ought to have a maedim@emnar 
will spread twelve or fifteen tons a day. You could have an 
extra wagon and leave it in the field and then spread it on as 
you can. The railroad will give you two days’ time to unload 
it and if you cannot get it unloaded in that time you had better 
pay a dollar to get it unloaded, and put on; do not rehandle. 


Member: How much does a machine cost to make? 


Mr. Eckhardt: It varies, some will cost $15.00 or $18.00 
and some will cost $30.00. 


Member: Could you put it on with a shovel? 


Mr. Eckhardt: Some do, but it takes too long” it mas 
been one of the hardest things to get a good machimey iam. 
nearly like your hopper; just the same as the oat seeder, except 
in the bottom is a wheel. 


Member: Does limestone deteriorate in value by getting 
wet? 


Mr. Eckhardt: No; it only gives you more trouble in pack- 
ing it. Burnt lime should never be put on. 


Member: Is it not cheaper and better to: mie wit scom- 
mon manure and then put it on with the spreader ? 


Mr. Eckhardt: Yes; spread rock phosphate over manure. 
We do not advise putting anything on that is not natural lime- 
stone. 


Member: Where do you purchase this seed? 


Mr. Eckhardt: Of Olds and Madison. A number of the 
farmers in that vicinity raise 60 bushels of corn to the acre 
on that land. We are getting organic matter there. 


Member: How was it threshed? 


Holstein-Friesian Cow, Margaretha Colantha, No. 75597. Owned by 
John H. Diehl, Effingham, III. This cow won first in aged class and first 
in butter test over all breeds at Illinois State Dairymen’s Convention in 
Effingham, January 16, 17 and 18, 1912. In the 24-hour test she produced 
53.8 Ibs. of milk testing 4.2 per cent fat. 
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Mr. Eckhardt: You can thresh with an ordinary thresh- 
ing machine. 


Member: Do you have to inoculate the soil? 


Mie iickhardt: Yes. 


Member: When would we know if we have gotten enough 
Mmanime mn to get a.crop of oats? 


Mr. Eckhardt: JI have never had a yield too rich; the trou- 
ble would be to get it rich enough. Of course some seasons 
might be exceptions. Our oats do not blow away. 


Member: Would vou advise sowing clover instead of al- 


falas. 


Mr. Eckhardt: I would advise doing this at first and then 
you can get good crops of corn and alfalfa later on, especially 
when you are first starting. 


Member: Isn't it a good thing always? 


Miwekdiarcds: ll dont know, we are not certain as to its 
leading value. Sweet clover is a biennial; when you get it it is 
fecicwememonits ine. Vou cam ver five tons to the acre if 
you let it ripen, while you would not get more than one ton of 
hay. 1 would grow it for a seed crop and thresh out the seed 
and put the chaff back on the soil. 


Member: How soon do you inoculate it? 


Mr. Eekhardt: I usually inoculate the soil one or two 
weeks before. So far we know the inoculation will last from 
TOME tO lve, years. 


President: If you have no further questions to ask Profes- 
sor Eckhardt we will close this interesting discussion. 
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PRACTICAL IN DAIRYING. 


H. P. Irish, Farina, Ill. 


President: ‘The next number on our program will be an 
address by one of our National Educators on the subject “Prac- 
tical in Dairying,” by Mir il Pe Wrish Wore dante 


Mr. Irish: Mr. President, Gentlement of the Association: 
I do not come before you today as a speaker at all; | come 
simply as a farmer down at Farina. | ami jist siamo amen 
cows and some alfalfa. 

~T have thought out a little outline of what I would give 
you this afternoon, but after listening to Professor Eckhardt | 
have got full. It was my good fortune last week to listen to 
Judge Lynch, Mr. Shilling and several others, and I got full 
then. When I get full about the silo I do not know how I am 
going to talk about dairying. 

Professor Eckhardt told us about how the farms in the 
old countries are depleted, but how about our own in our older 
States. I can talk about one right in my-own family, my grand- 
father’s. He lived in Connecticut and I was there a few years 
ago with my son to show him where his grandfather lived 
when he was a boy. My father raised eight children; he made 
enough on that farm to buy a good farm near a manufacturing 
village and support his faimly, too. When I was there three 
years ago | walked by the old house and the ground had a short 
stubble on it; it must have been rye, and that is all that grew 
thene, } 

We do not need to go to old countries to tnd) landiimean 
has been ruined. We do not want our country to get into such 
shape as that where once in five years one million of people 
must die off. Our only hope is that the dairy farmer will raise, 
as Professor Newton says, one-sixth of all the food that is con- 
sumed from milk and its products. 
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It is up to you and me to produce that milk in good condi- 
tion. He speaks very considerably about the use of phosphates, 
but I have a way that I think is the very best way. In keeping my 
cows I think the best thing I can do is to keep them just as 
comfortable and just as good natured as possible. ‘There are 
only two things that are absolutely necessary to make our 
country just as good in the production of milk as the Elgin 
Giktmice: were oun President lives. 

Two things must be done, these two things are absolutely 
necessary, and perhaps I might cut it down to one, and that ts 
the dairyman. We see a great deal about the development of 
the dairy cow, but first we must develop the dairy man, the 
man himself. The first.condition that I would speak of at this 
time in reference to the development of the dairy cow and how 
to get the best results, the dairyman must be a gentleman. That 
sounds queer. JI mean in the old-fashioned sense. Governor 
Hoard says, “More can be gotten out of a dairy cow by a 
woman.” Women are gentle, that is with a cow. She keeps 
her contented, hence I say aman must be a gentleman and treat 
his cow right. One thing that we always try to.do and that is 
keep our cows comfortable; we try to follow out what Professor 
Fraser tells us. 

In building my sheds I made it my plan to have as much 
covered yardage as possible; I figured up the other day how 
much | had, but 1 cannot remember. Our cows are never tied, 
C<eepmrcomerntmics tor inflking, In this’covered yard we use 
straw. On my farm we raise strawberries, and it takes lots of 
straw, so sometimes it is scarce; in those cases we cut out oat 
anldinumecacestuip put | do not like to. 

I sometimes tell the good people that my business is the 
production of strawberries and cream. It sounds nice, but there 
iaoOMmonnvor. im it. i expect our State Inspectors would 
find a little fault with the condition of our barns, but after all 
they are pretty clean. A young man came in my barn the other 
day and I asked him to come in and see the cows and warm 
himiselimite saidy s/Lhat is’ as near Cow Heaven as ! ever 
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You must have plenty of windows. ‘There are three ele- 
ments that you must have: sunshine, pure air and water. You 
must have lots of windows. When-I built my barn I thought 
I put in enough, but I have not more than half enough. I put 
them high so as to throw the sunlight clear across the barn. 
Then, too, we must have ventilation. 

I expected that I would find my cows drop off during this 
cold weather. Yesterday I weighed them and to my surprise 
they had increased from 1 to 3 or 4 pounds to the cow straight 
through since the 5th of January. Whey are com#orableyaad 
have plenty of straw. 

Now we must find out what kind we have—find out which 
is the boarder and which is the one that is paying her bills. At 
first we tried weighing once in seven weeks; that was not satis- 
factory to me, yet I could not bring myself to weigh twice a 
day. Then I considered weighing three times a month, the 
first, the tenth and the twentieth, and in that wayeljeormle 
weight once in ten days. It is not exactly accurate, but it gives 
a pretty good record. Of course it is a very much better way 
if the farmers will go to the trouble of weighing every day. I 
tried it for a while with five of my cows; I weighed my milk, 
set down the weight and took a sample. How long do you think 
it took me to do this? Just two minutes for five cows, and I 
had to take my glasses out and put them on) too. jim 
weighed six years now; ever since I was here and got an in- 
Spiration. 


Member: Don’t you forget your weights? 


Mr. Irish: No, 1 do not. A farmer came imiimay paiement 
day and said in a sneering way, “Does weighing your milk 
make your cows give more? 1 said, Yes, becatisertaymaeate 
effect on me, It makes me interested.’ Ome day ani dnishmmag 
came along and said he was financially embarrassed, and I guess 
he was. He had a bad habit and he could not get the kind of 
work he wanted to do. That little fellow was a tramp, yet he 
wanted to do something. I sent him to take care of the horses, 
but he hurried and got through with these duties because he 
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wanted to see the milk weighed. He said it was equal to a 
baseball sheet. My boy and even my daughter is interested. We 
hear lectures on keeping a girl or a boy on a farm. Judge Lynch 
said, “Anything that you are interested in is not drudgery, but 
anything you are not interested in is.’’ Get your boy or girl in- 
terested in something, domestic science or anything else, then 
you won't worry that they won't stay on the farm; that is the 
way to keep the boy or girl at home. 


I will be glad to answer any questions that I can. 


Mr. Jorgenson: I would like to ask how much of an in- 
crease have you had from your cows in the time you have tested 
and how much more have you made this last year than you did 
the year before you tested your cows? 


Mien lidont really know. I will say this: 1 picked 
out one cow, and she was an aged one, and when I began she 
was giving 26 pounds of butter fat, I took the hardest month 
in the year; then I picked out last December and she gave forty- 
six pounds, and that is in line with my others. She made an 
increase of twenty pounds of butter fat; this was almost double, 
and she was an old cow, too. 


Mr. Jorgenson: By weighing and testing and proper feed- 
ing can you increase the amount of butter fat? 


Mieiehts. Certainly, you can,’ Last year 1 had 7,000 
pounds of milk, 298 pounds of butter fat; in 1911, 7,000 pounds 
Omlkenana275 pounds of butter fat.: 1 am sure that I have 
neatly doubled my production by this method of developing 
myself as much as I have the cow; and what is better I have 
developed my son. 

I came to Effingham six years ago, me next month I went 
LOmOlicey wand MN cot imterested there and | got full then. My 
wife said I was a crank; when my boy came from school she 
said he was a bigger crank than his father. I am glad I ama 
crank. Another thing that is absolutely essential is regularity. 
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When I am irregular my cows show it, and you will see it 
plainly when you weigh the milk. : 

A few days ago my cows were dropping off a little and I 
began to look around. I saw in a corner a box that I keep salt 
in and it was empty; now you can see plainly that salt was 
necessary. ‘The proper thing to do is to weigh every night and 
morning, but where farmers feel that they cannot take the time 
this other system does very well. Now is there anything else 
you wish to draw out along these lines? 


President: If there is any question that you wish to ask 
do not be airaid: that is what ave abe were wor 


Mr. Irish: So many men here in Southern Illinois hear 
what Mr. Mason is doing and has done for so many years and 
say it because it is a dairy land, but 1f he can do these thie. 
we can do it, and we are doing it. We are producing approxi- 
mately what Mr. Mason is; we can do it in Olney; we can de- 
velop along those lines and we can make our dairy a success. 


Mr. Jorgenson: How much do you feel you have cheap- 
ened the production of milk? 


Mr. Irish: I cannot answer that question off hand. We 
could not have done what we have if it had not been for our 
silos, and I would not think of getting along without one. 


Member: What kind of concentrates do you use? 
Mr. Irish: Unicorn grains and corn meal. 


Member: Do you use cotton seed? 


Mr. Irish: Last year I did, but I have not this. Phevcheam=s 
est feed that we can produce is on our own farms. Talk about 
alfalfa, it is generally said that we cannot raise alfalfa, but I 
have. 


Member: Do you apply limestone? 
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Mr. Irish: Yes. Most farmers have no idea what good 
seed it is. We raise strawberries; then if we put on in the fall 
some straw where there has been a little timothy we find it is 
all right. 


Member: How much limestone do you apply? 


Viewwinishs) I do net know exactly. 1 have a neighbor 
that has more than I have; he has rolling ground and he gets 
better alfalfa than I do. I was reading in a New York journal 
that some man near Philadelphia had failed to get alfalfa to 
do well. It would come up and turn yellow and die. He says 
he decided to try limestone; he put six tons to the acre and it 
Siewebedueirully, % neighbor of mine could not raise it, so he 
finally put on sweet clover and raised a crop of sweet clover 
and then raised alfalfa. I believe you can raise alfalfa all over 
this country, if you go about it in the right way. 


President: A question was brought up a while ago that 
was not answered satisfactorily. It was in regard to that test. I 
will call on Mr. Jorgenson to answer that question: which is the 
more profitable, a high or low test? 


Mirorsenson: | look atit from this point of view. If 
you understand the composition of milk, we know that ordi- 
narily the solids of the milk do not increase as rapidly as fat, 
a 6 per cent milk has not the solids in proportion that a 3 per. 
Gent) nas) They will set a certain price on milk at 4 per cent, 
the average milk will contain aout 4 per cent fat. Now, then, 
you will find as the test goes down there are more solids in 
proportion to the butter fat than as the test goes up, conse- 
quently the milk is worth more to them. From a condenser’s 
standpoint they will get more salable condensed milk per pound 
of butter fat from a lower than a higher testing milk, there- 
fore in the lower testing milk the fat is worth more to them. 
I figure that this is a fair basis to buy milk on, to add one cent 
per point above 4 per cent and deduct 2c a point as it goes below 
4 per cent. I am not familiar enough with the condensing busi- 
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ness to say whether they can furnish as good a finished pro- 
duct from a 6 per cent milk as they can from) a) lowwemteeame 
milk. I know the richer the milk the harder itis iomecmte 
quality. in proportion to the test. Milk containing 3 per cent 
fat will produce a condensed milk that has the necessary solids 
required by law, that is what has been found out. 


President: _We have with us Mr. J.B. Newamangaylae has 
an announcement to make and perhaps he can give us a short 


talk. 


Mr. Newman: I have no talk to give, but we are down 
here to give the examination to operators of the Babcock test 
to those who wish to take it. There may be some time late to- 
night when we can have these examinations and not interfere 
with the lectures. 


Member: I think there are a number who would like to 
take it tonight, for they want to arrange to go home tomorrow. 


Mr. Newman: We will arrange some time, for the con- 
venience of the many is more important than mine. 


Member: Will there be a chance to take it tomorrow? 


Mir; Newman Wes: plenty Jormrmne: 


Mr. Jorgenson: ‘To whom does this apply; do all cream- 
ery imen ave to navera licenses 


Mr. Newman: The examination is for those handling 
milk or cream and paying for it on the basis of, the test. 


Secretary: We have several books here of last year’s pro- 
ceedings. We would like to have you take them and read them. 
After these are gone if anybody wants one they can get it at 
the stand in the Auditorium. I will be there directly after the 
meeting. | 

I want to say just a word about the banquet that the 
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Effingham County Dairy Association is going to give tomor- 
row night. This banquet given by the Effingham Dairymen is 
a complimentary banquet to all visitors outside of Effingham 
County. It is quite a thing to do and show the good will of 
the dairymen. They do not want any one to be overlooked, yet 
iiwilinbe a diticult matter to-get hold of everybody. Mr. 
Epsell, the Chairman, is in the Armory. No man outside of 
Effingham County should be backward about making himself 
known to Mr. Epsell. 

The program this evening will be in the Opera House and 
it will be largely an entertainment, songs, recitations and every 
kind of music and a short stereopticon lecture. I am sure that 
every one will be entertained and we hope there will be a good 
attendance. 

The program tomorrow we think will be especially interest- 
ing. In the forenoon Mr. Shilling will talk in this room and 
Mr. VanPelt will have the remainder of the afternoon for his 
cow demonstration in the Armory. ‘The morning program will 
also be interesting, and while our attendance has been excel- 
lent today and probably better than we have any reason to ex- 
pect on account of the weather, I hope every one will use his 
influence for bringing others that are here into this meeting. 


President: This evening we have the Holstein Association 
Phanduct and I hope you will all be there. 


Mr Newman: Ihere was a question raised here this aft- 
ernoon which is very important, that is regarding the solids in 
evaporated milk. On the Pacific coast they are no longer pay- 
MAMMenmerease Tor 4 to 6 per cent butter fat; they are encour- 
aging getting the butter fat down to 2 per cent; they cut down 
the solids in evaporated milk. 


iptesicene, It there is anything you want discussed this 
is a good time to do it. 


Mr. Jones: Did I understand Mr. Jorgenson to say that 
the milk solids in milk that test below 4 per cent was a larger 
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per cent of solids in proportion to the butter fat as a general 
rule and that the milk below 4 per cent from the standpoint of 
solids is worth more to the condensery? When you get it 5 
per cent it is practically all fat. 


Mr. Mason: Then butter at 40 cents would be worth more 
to the creamery than to the condensery? 


Mr. Jorgenson: It certainly would be worth more at the 
creamery than at the condensery. Four per cent milk at 4c¢ 
would be worth $1.60 and you have the skim milk at home 
which is worth something. When butter is high they pay more 
for it at the creamery. J feel that it is a just scale; apacymmmen= 
fat is worth more below 4 per cent than it is above. You can 
make more condensed milk from low testing than high testing 
milk, in proportion to the test. ; 


Member: Then you are getting more milk solids in a 4 
per cent than in a 3 per cent milk but are paying more for a 4 
per cent than for a 3 per cent, so you can get the most out of 
a 3 per cent. 


Mr. Newman: A man who takes 4 per cent and skims 
down to 3 per cent is getting more money than he is with his 
Bperycemt jmmillie: 


Member: What is the test in this state for evaporated 
milk? 


Mr. Jorgenson: 26% per cent. I cannot help but feel the 
condensery is right. I have been told that they cannot manu- 
facture as good a quality out of a high testing milk as they can 
out of the low testing, the difference they would have to pay for 
the butter fat and it would not be worth that much to them. 


President: Which is the more profitable, the high or the 
low testing? 


Mr. Jorgenson: I would think the low testing was the 
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“more profitable. By keeping Jersey cows you cut down your 
production from what you get from Holstein cows I[ favor 
the Holstein cows because they would make you more money 
and you would make more out of a low testing milk than out 
of a high testing milk. 

Mind in tdlolland they have raised their test. You must 
do most of it through breeding. I got that personally from 
some of the best breeders in Holland. They raised their test 
Pepetrceme jist im breeding, Iheir aim has always been to 
enlarge production. 


Member: Do they increase both flow and richness of 
milk? 


Migeionsenson: Yes. 


President: Having the cattle in good condition, does not 
that make the test higher? 


Mr. Jorgenson: Yes. I learned there that in summers 
when the cows were starved the test went down to 2 per cent 
from 3% and 4 per cent. In Sweden, in some sections, they 
have excellent hay and when they feed the cows on that hay 
they raise the fat test of the cows. At the same time they give 
practically the same amount of milk. The question was argued 
well at the Congress I attended. Through feeding you can 
raise the fat test but cannot say to what extent. It is possible 
to raise through feeding, but not as much as through breeding. 


Member: I understand you cannot do it permanently by 
feeding? 


Mr. Jorgenson: Some views we had ten years,ago we have 
changed. We do not know it all yet. 


Member: If we did we would not come here. 


Mr. Jorgenson: There was a man from France who said 
that they did not succeed through feeding; but they did not 
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have the right kind of feeds. I do not think it can be done 
very much, but you can raise’it 2-10 per cent, lous) dogma. 
lieve you can raise it permanently much above that. 


President: I draw my own conclusions. I have been asso- 
ciated with the dairymen for over thirty years and the dairymen 
that are the heaviest feeders make the most milk per cow and 
their milk is in demand; the poor feeder is always below grad:-. 
The milk always gives dissatisfaction. 


Mr. Gilkerson: You don’t know what their condition would 
be if other cows were fed better? 


President: ‘The poor feeder was always having trouble 
with his milk. | : 


Mr. Gilkerson: Might he not have poor cows? 


President: I do not doubt but what they were poor. 
I want every one to join our Association; it takes only one 
dollar, and we would like every one here to join it. 


Mr. Foss: We have been weighing our milk for several 
years and last year we had the longest draught we ever had. I 
figured the pounds of butter fat when that draught came on; we 
were not prepared for it and | never Wad the butter eiaeidsep 
like it did during that draught—uit certainly did drop. It drop- 
ped '%% per cent in cows that never dropped before. 


President: It is getting late and we will stand adjourned 
until tomorrow morning at 10:00 o'clock. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING, JANUARY 17, 1912. 


FARM BUTTERMAKING. 


Chas. Foss, Cedarvilie, Hl. 


Meeting called to order by the President at 10:30 A. M. 


President: We have changed the program a little to ac- 
commodate the speakers and I want it understood that if any- 
one has any questions to ask I do not want them to be afraid. 
liMiceam- educational matter. 

We will listen to an address on “Farm Buttermaking”’ by 
Charles Foss of Cedarville, a man who has done splendid work 
as a dairyman. 


+ 


. Foss: Ladies and Gentlemen :—It is needless to say 
eee Book cdaiky butter 1s a drug in the market, while on thle 
other hand eood dairy butter is always in demand and will 
always bring a good price. Unless one has the inclination and 
apparatus to make the very best dairy butter he had better not 
make any. 

One of the first essentials in buttermaking 1s cleanliness, 
clean food for cows, clean stable, clean cows, clean hands, clean 
apparatus and utensils so that you can give your customers 
Gleam putnem  Niy cows are kept im “Bidwell Stalls” both day 
and night during the winter. Each cow’s stall is carefully ad- 
justed so that she cannot become soiled. Silage is never fed 
until after the milking is done and the milk has been removed 
from the barn. If their udders become soiled they are washed 
As soon as the milking is done the milk is taken from the barn 
to the creamery where it is immediately separated. The skim 
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milk is fed to calves and pigs and the cream is immediately taken 
to the spring where it is cooled down to about 48 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The cream is kept in cooling cans and while it is 
being cooled the cover is partly removed from the can to allow 
the animal odor to pass off. 

The size of the dairy house is 100 feet by 16 feet, built to 
the end of the barn, but has no opening into the barn, making 
it necessary in going from the barn to the dairy to first go 
outside of the barn before going to the dairy. ‘The idea is to 
have the air in the dairy as nearly perfect as possible. 

The dairy is double sided on the outside with two thick- 
nesses Of building paper between the siding and is sided and 
ceiled inside with matched boards. The sides and ceiling are 
painted and are washed twice a year; the sides at the bottom 
are washed oftener. | 

The floor is made of concrete, sloping gently to one corner 
where it has a tile drain to allow the water used in washing to 
immediately pass off. 

The dairy is equipped with a No. 6 Sharpless Tubular Sepa- 
rator, a Vicot Combination Churn, a 1% horse Parcnas ea, 
Cooling Gasoline Engine, a stove, a rack for creaimjeaneampam 
of scales and a cupboard in the wall for butter jars and for 
He) Dutter nm te Wwamet. 

The care of the separator, churn and milk and cream cans 
is very important. ‘The milk cans, pails, strainer and separator 
are thoroughly washed twice a day. The washing is done as 
follows: The cans and pails are first rinsed in cold water, re- 
moving as much of the milk as possible, then they are washed 
with warm soft water containing washing powder to cut the 
grease, then rinsed with cold water containing washing powder 
powder. After draining the water out of the churn it is turned 
so that the opening will be at the side, the cover is removed and 
placed out of doors with the opening to the sun. 

Care must be taken to have every particle of milk removed 
before scalding. If any milk remains the scalding coagulates 
the albumen in the milk and causes it to adhere to the cans. In 


washing milk utensils never use a cloth but always use a good 
stiff brush. 
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The churn is washed by first putting a pailful of hot soft 
water containing washing powder into it, and then closing the 
churn and revolving it for a few minutes. Remove this water 
and wash another time with boiling water, but no washing 
powder. After draining the water out of the churn it 1s turned 
so that the opening will be at the side, the cover is removed and 
in this position it is left until the next morning. The cream cans 
are washed in the same way as the milk cans. Care must al- 
ways be taken to keep the churn, separator and cans in a sweet 
condition. In order to do this no milk or butter dare remain 
in them. 

Fach morning and evening after the washing has been 
done the floor of the creamery is scrubbed. ‘This is very easily 
done if it is done right after the washing is done. In this way 
everything connected with the dairy is always kept in a neat 
and clean condition. 

I have one of the largest and best springs in the country, 
the water running at the rate of more than a barrel a minute. 
The temperature of the water is 49 degrees Fahrenheit in sum- 
mer and 48 degrees Fahrenheit in winter. This spring is walled 
up and a house was built over it. In this spring the cream 1s 
cooled and kept until it is ripened and the butter is kept in the 
Suminter Mom the time it is churned until it is delivered. I use 
no ice whatever. 

The spring answers for cooling purposes much better than 
_ice. The temperature of the water is always uniform; the air 
in the spring house is always pure. It is much cheaper than 
ice, doing away with a refrigerator and ice house. Were it not 
for the spring a refrigerator and ice house would be indisper- 
sable. Good dairy butter cannot be made unless you have proper 
facilities to keep the cream at a low temperature. 

I churn twice a week, on Tuesday and Friday of each 
week. ‘The cream is ripened on Monday and Thursday of each 
week. ‘The cream from one churning to another is kept in the 
spring at a temperature of 49 degrees Fahrenheit in summer 
and 48 degrees Fahrenheit in winter. It is essential that the 
cream is kept at this temperature. If it is kept at a much lower 
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temperature it may develop a bitter flavor, and 1f kept at a much 
higher temperature it becomes stale. The fresh cream must 
never be added to the older cream until it has been cooled to 
4g degrees Fahrenheit. 


Just before ripening, the cream is all theroteiyiameecd, 
so it will be uniform. The cream thus mixed always tests less 
than .2 of one per cent acid. After the creani iS) tmie aie ced 
1O per cent starter is added to the cream which is thenmiplaced 
where it will warm up to about 65 degrees Fahrenheit. It is 
held at this temperature for about eight hours after which it is 
allowed to cool off to about 62 degrees Fahrenheit. ‘The entire 
time required for ripening is twenty-four hours. This cream is 
ripened to about .6 of one per cent acid. This is the method used 
in winter. In the summer less starter is used and a little higher 
temperature, 70 degrees Fahrenheit to 75 degrees Fahrenheit. 
It is held from about six to eight hours at this temperature, 
after which it is placed in the spring and cooled to 50 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The time for ripening in summer is about twelve 
hours. 


It matters very little whether the cream is ripened at 65 de- 
grees Fahrenheit or 75 degrees Fahrenheit as long as it is not 
allowed 'to develop too much acid. My reason for using a higher 
temperature and less starter and less time to ripen the cream in 
summer is that cream must be churned at a much lower tem- 
perature in summer than in winter, and ripened cream cools off 
very slowly. By having a little higher temperature, the cream has 
developed sufficient acidity so that it can be placed in the spring in 
the evening and will be thoroughly cooled to 50 degrees Fahren- 
heit by morning. During the time that the cream is ripening, 
it must be thoroughly stirred several times so that it will develop 
a uniform degree of acidity. If the ripening is not uniform the 
churning will not be exhaustive. In winter the churning tem- 
perature must be higher, and by not allowing the temperature 
to get so high it can be kept from acquiring too much acid until 


the next morning and the temperature will then be about right 
for churning. 
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I use a home-made starter, made as follows: I take the milk 
from a cow that has not advanced too far in her period of lac- 
tation, set this milk at a temperature so that it will be coagu- 
lated in twenty-four hours. Before milking, the flank and udder 
are carefully brushed; the fore milk is rejected and the pail and 
strainer are scalded. 

During the ripening process this milk should be stirred 
occasionally, and should be loosely covered. This starter is 
propagated from day to day by adding enough of the starter 
to some fresh skimmed milk to coagulate it in twenty-four 
hours at a temperature of about 60 degrees Fahrenheit. On the 
days that the cream is ripened the balance of the starter is used 
for ripening the cream or so much as is required to develop the 
puOpemdcence Or acidity. On other days the starter not needed 
for propagation is thrown away. 

Care must be taken in propagating the starter. A poor 
starter is worse than none at all. A starter that has developed 
gas bubbles in it should not be used. Before using a starter 
OMperteiecsapomt an inch from the top of the starter.’ It 1s 
not as good. After rejecting an inch from the top of the starter 
it is thoroughly stirred before it is added to the cream. 

The length of time that a starter can be propagated de- 
pends on how carefully you handle it and how clean your milk 
and milk utensils are. | have always used a commercial starter but 
could see no difference in the result. By carefully using a good 
starter a more uniform butter can be made and a better flavor 
can be developed. ‘The starter and acid test are indispensable 
for good butter-making. 

Pwmewetie, Cheam is properly ripened and cooled to the 
PuOpemmmemiperaiibre iL is taken, to the creamery where it is 
churned. The temperature of the cream when placed in the 
churn is from 60 to 62 degrees in winter and about 50 degrees 
in summer. ‘The temperature of the milk after churning is 
about 58 degrees in winter and 35 degrees in summer. ‘The 
time required for churning is from one-half to three-quarters 
of an hour. | 

The churning temperature depends on the season of the 
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year, the kind of feed, the richness of the cream, amount of 
acid in cream and the stage of the lactation period and also the 
amount of the cream in churn. | 

Before the cream is churned the ¢ream is scalded with boil- 
ing water and then cooled with cold water, after which the 
cream is placed in the churn and churned until the butter 
granules are about the size of a kernel of wheat. The butter- 
milk is then drawn off and the butter washed in two wash 
waters, using enough water at each washing to float the butter 
nicely. In washing the butter the churn 1s revolved Several 
times before the water is drawn off. 

After the butter has been washed and the water drained 
off, salt is added at the rate of 1% ounces to the poumeyor 
butter. The churn is revolved several times and then the worker 
is started. The working usually requires about eight minutes. 
This will depend, however, very much on the judgment of the 
buttermaker. After the butter has been worked for about five 
minutes the worker is stopped, the brine drawn off, and some 
water is thrown into the churn to rinse out the salt that may be 
in the churn. The worker is then again started and the butter 
worked until it is finished. The salting and color of dairy butter 
must be made to suit the demands of the trade. My trade de- 
mands a somewhat lighter color than creamery butter. [tf a 
combination churn is used, more salt must be added than wl:ere 
a barrel churn and separate worker are used. 

After the butter is worked it is packed into two, three, four, 
five and six pound jars, each jar being put up expressly for one 
family. During the summer the butter is immediately taken to 
the spring, where the jars are placed in a galvanized iron tank, 
through which the water flows. Here the butter is kept until 
delivered. In winter the butter is kept in the creamery until de- 
livered each week. The price I get for butter is 30c per pound 
from the first of May to the first of October. The remaining 
six months I receive 35c per pound. My business has increased 
from thirty pounds a week to over eighty pounds, in three years, 
with many more orders than I have ever been able to fill. I have 
tried to put up the goods that the people wanted, and they have 
done the advertising. I would be glad to answer any questions. 
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Member: Do you use covered pails? 


Mipmoss|: some pails ane covered and some are not. It 
is not essential if your barns are clean. 


Member: What separator do you use? 


Mr. Foss: It does not make-any difference what kind of 
a separator you use provided you get a standard; but. it does 
make a difference how you handle it. I use a Sharpless sepa- 
PMO wcenataror is a machine that can easily be ruined if 
you are not careful about running it. 


Member: Do you have any special can for your starter? 


Mr. Foss: No; it is not necessary, but it must not be rusty 
and it must be covered. I want to impress this upon you, that 
a poor starter is worse than none at all, because it imparts the 
flavor to your butter. 


Member: A larger per cent of the starter is not good? 


Mr. Foss: No; and you must be sure and take off an inch 
of the starter before you use it. 


Member: If you are not ready to use a starter when it 
coagulates I think it is better not to use it at all. 


Mimesse ln summer time you must churn at a lower 
temperature than in the winter. I aim to have my cream have 
the required amount of acid in the evening. Just as soon as that 
Chedmutcig ine proper acidity I pub it ina Spring and) hold it 
until the n€xt morning at 48 degrees Fahrenheit. The tem- 
perature in cream does not cool as rapidly after as it does be- 
Hone umn is) ripened, 

If there are any questions that any of you would like to 
ask I would be glad to answer them if I can. 


Memben) Cami) you) train) your (customers fo a certain 
quality of butter? 


U. OF U.. Lin, 
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Mr. Foss: That is what I have done. I have them trained 
so they say they cannot eat any butter but mine. That is the 
way to do it, and then you can put the price up. You must make 
them feel they cannot get along without you. I have put up the 
price two or three different times. I put it up to 35c the week 
the panic came on; I put it up 5¢ above the) Mleingpaieeaat 
charged 35c eight months in the year and 30c for the other four 
months. ‘When Elgin butter was down to 23c I got 35¢ until 
May 1st. Ihave, made mo raise eis) eae 


Member: Are you getting 5c above now? 


Mr. Foss: No, it will not run that much above this year. 
Last year I was 7c and 8c above. I could get more if | would 
ask it. 


Member: How much more time does it take you to do 
good work than if you did poor? 


Mr. Foss: Someone said yesterday it was easier to milk 
a good cow than it was a poor cow. It does require more care 
but it does not require much more labor. We have been weigh- 
ing our milk now for eight years until now it has gotten to be 
a habit. We have our scales handy and when I milk a can full, 
I just weigh it and it does not take any longer than it does to 
say it, it is just a habit. It is a pleasure and i 1s imepigae 
put out an article that is good. Tt does take extra Carenome@mnse: 
but you must be prepared to take a little more pains. 


Member: You have to have the same size buckets ? 


Mr. Foss: No, we do not; we have one that we deduct 4-10 
of a pound and another we must add something to. Of course 
it would be desirable to have the same sized buckets, but not 
at all mecessaty. About the time and) labor, if you ayenummes 
arranged right it does not take much more labor and I find I am 
being well paid for the extra labor. It does not take a great 
deal, but you must be trained to do it. 
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Mr. Newman: It takes less time after you are trained? 


Mimeioss lt does mor take longer to handle the cream 
but it takes longer to wash your churn, separator, etc. 


Mr. Newman: Do you not have to watch it carefully? 


Mir. Foss: Wf you do not watch it carefully you would 
lose enough butter fat to more than three times pay for the extra 
labor and you would lose on the quality, too. The amount of 
labor, if you put out a good article, is not so much more as you 
would think. This applies to any crop you have on your farm. 
To illustrate this, I had one of the best stands of corn I ever had 
and I tested it every year. When we were shredding the corn 
Pound yiiatsnad better corm than my neighbors, and they 
SAlGi tiseesec tne work P had been to in testing it. But 1 felt 
Hicmmiemenmaiiniveon cor | had more than paid me for the 
extra amount of labor and I had the pleasure of doing good 
work. 


Mr. Mason: How much difference is there between your 
poorest and best cow in the yield of butter fat? 


Mr. Foss: ‘The poorest cow that I had last year made me 
200) poumds of butter fat and the best) made me 422 pounds. 
Just as you weed out the poorer cows the number of pounds 
per cow has been going up gradually. 


Mirmerustim: Did the poorer ‘cows comsume less than the 
good cows? 


Mr. Foss: A little, not much, just about the same amount 
of roughage. The cows that give the largest amount of butter 
fat do it most economically, the average return two dollars for 
every dollar they eat up. I had one cow last winter that made 
foe wou of butter every day on a cost of 23c teed; two of 
my cows did that but the average is about two dollars to every 
dollar of feed. The lowest would not produce more than a 
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dollar and a half for each dollar’s worth of feed and the best 
returns about three dollars for every dollar’s worth of feed. 


Mr. Austin: The individual difference is a big proposition. 
If I -find my starter is off I will ripen that cream without a 
Starter. 


Mr. Foss: Any other questions? I thank you for your at- 
tention. 


President: I think you will agree with me when I stated 
yesterday when we made up this program we selected men that 
were conversant on the topic on which they spoke. 


Now Mr. Joseph Newman will give us a talk on “The 
Quality in the Raw Material and Finished Wairy W2rednercs: 


Or 
ol 
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QUALITY OF RAW MATERIAL AND THE FINISHED 
PRODUCTS. 


Joseph Newman, Elgin, Ill. 


A subject, Mr. Chairman, that this Association could well 
afford to give more time to, for it is a subject that affects the 
pocketbooks of more people than any other; the losses caused by 
the little attention and thought given to it, would stagger even 
the National treasury. It affects the Producer, the Manufac- 
turer, and the Consumer, losses at every stage that could be 
eliminated should the Raw Material be received by the Manu- 
facturer in a proper condition. ‘The Creamerymen the past three 
years have been at fault in this matter, by taking in cream they 
ought not to simply because he was afraid his competitor would 
if he didn’t. In too many cases this was true. What a foolish 
conclusion, when if he would stop to reason it out, and let his 
competitor have all the poor quality cream, he would soon 
realize that his competition had folded his tent and like the 
“Arab” silently stolen away. ‘Then, too, he missed the oppor- 
tunity of educating his patron by showing him why he could 
not make fine creamery butter from the poor cream, and how 
easy it would be for the patron to so feed, milk and deliver the 
cream so it would make No. 1 goods. For the farmer whose an- 
swer would be, “If you don’t want my cream, the other Cream- 
ery does,” I have not much sympathy. If he is not willing to 
listen to reason, the sooner he tries elsewhere the quicker he 
will realize it does affect his pocketbook. The farmers, like 
other lines of business men, see only one side as a general rule, 
and that the dollar side. You must touch their pocketbook on 
this poor cream question before you will get them to wake up 
and do their full duty in bringing the raw material to market 
in a presentable, wholesome state. The only way in the cream 
business is for factorymen to buy cream as the warehouseman 
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Dims the tagmers Wess) ears yeonnm vere, sample each lot and 
pay accordingly. If Jones delivers No. 1 cream, pay him No. 1 
price; if Smith has No. 2 cream, pay him for second grade. If 
someone would swindle you by bringing cream unfit for human 
food, safeguard the people’s rights and interests by landing him 
in jail. In my judgment there is no half-way stopping place 
in this matter. Butter is an article of food, and the farmer pro- 
ducing milk who thinks any old way will answer, is a back 
number and has another think coming, for the consumer must 
and will be protected. The Pure Food Department will protect 
the people’s rights in this matter and the Creamerymen should 
assist them in every way possible. 

The Department has done some very good work for the 
dairy interests in making rules on this quality question, which 
if lived up to will add to the value of the Dairy products of this 
State materially. | 

Some may think I have treated this question in a way to 
lay most of the blame for poor Dairy Products at the farmers 
door. I am sure more of the dairy troubles) have) theimeucemnee 
there than elsewhere, and a little time and patience and com- 
mon sense would remove the most of them without the expen- 
diture of one cent. If farmers milking cows will get the habit 
of “Cleanliness and Cold” in connection with milk as soon as it 
leaves the cow’s udder, many of the troubles of “Quality” would 
disappear, and they could deliver No. 1 cream and get the high- 
est price. It should be 30 per cent cream every other day im 
summer and twice a week in winter, then it would be up to the 
Creamerymen to make good to the consumer. 

From my experience there is little trouble when the flavor 
of the cream is ©. KX. when received at the factory.) iaeemame 
such a paper as this to you farmers who are present may seem 
out of place. The very fact of your being here tells me you are 
not the ones I want to reach. It is those who do not take much 
stock im: book farmers, on read a dairy paper, or thy ten pasn 
themselves on the fundamentals of dairying that I would like 
to reach; those that think once a week or_ten days is often 
enough to bring cream, and in the mean time let it stand in any 
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old place, they are the ones who stand in the way of Illinois 
progressing as a dairy State, and the chances are that the cows 
they keep make about 100 pounds of butter fat per year; hence 
if you can spread the gospel to your neighbor in as kindly a way 
as possible, do so. If the only way to reach him is to make 
him mad, better do that. If in doing so, you can change his 
poor cream deliveries to the better kind. 

To the Manufacturers of Creamery butter, | would say, an 
Association was formed in this State last year for Improvement 
in that part of the work, to get together, exchange ideas and 
see if the methods of manufacture cannot be changed and the 
erades established that will insure Illinois butter grading higher 
and the prestige of years ago be re-established. Every man or 
woman interested in a Creamery in this State should join this 
Association. Co-operation among the manufacturers is just as 
necessary in this State as in other States, and when National 
questions come up, be prepared to support the National Dairy 
Union. Great questions are coming up that affect all Dairy- 
men. Ihe ruling of the Internal Revenue Department on the 
Moisture question, or the Law itself should be changed to read, 
“Where the Manufacturer or Dealer knowingly sells or offers 
for sale Butter with a moisture content of 16 per cent or over,” 
isomer or tineml:, tie Oleo question another; the manner oi con- 
ducting your established markets, etc. 

But one of the best methods to sustain the dairy industry 
is to make a product the public will demand and seek after at 
dmomepmeer tence | say, as im tie besinnine, Ouality’ should 
be given more attention at these meetings, for it affects Con- 
densed Milk even more than it does butter, and the same is true 
of milk and cream for city milk supply. 

The questions for the future, dairymen must face, will be: 
mre your cows healthy: Io you feed them proper food? Are 
they milked in a clean manner? Is the product made and handled 
in a sanitary manner? Be prepared to answer, Yes, and your 
goods will be sought after at the top price, because compared 
with other foods, milk contains more nutrients for the same 
money, than other products. 
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In this connection at the New York State Dairymen’s Con- 
vention last month, Miss Rose discussed the fuel value of milk, 
saying that foods are frequently rated on the number of heat 
units they contain. These units are called calories. She men- 
tioned that with milk at three cents a quart, which is rather 
above the usual price on the farm, 3,000 calories of value may 
be had for 14 cents. Beef steak at 20 cents makes 3,000 calor- 
ies, cost 88 cents. Eggs at 35 cents a dozen would require $1.13 
worth to equal the value of the milk mentioned. Oatmeal is also 
cheap, and at the usual price, 3,000 calories would cost ten cents. 
Oatmeal and milk then make a cheap and valuable diet for a 
part of the meal. Ali persons need mineral elements in their 
foods, and this is especially true of children. Lime is especially 
important, and lime and phosphorus are abundant in milk. 

Now these being established facts, it should be kept in 
the minds of the public, by free publication, taught in the Do- 
mestic Science classes in every County, and wherever the op- 
portunity presents itself, but ever remember the responsibility 
of the finished product rests mainly on your shoulders as pro- 
ducers of the raw material. 


Mr. Newman: I was very glad that Mr. Foss had his 
paper ahead of mine because it fits in very nicely as you will see 
from my short paper that I did not go into detail, just picked 
out the solid facts as I find them in our business. I have re- 
duced it to writing so as to be sure that. | make no mistakes. 

I think I am through. Are there any questions? 


President: We ought to have a discussion, for we have 
plenty of time. I would like to hear from Sam Boutel on this 
subject. 


Member: You say the quality is not as good of late? 


Mr. Newman: It is not as good as when we had the whole 
milk to handle as we did ten years ago. Our butter then would 
average much higher. This comes from the people selling the 
separators. They tell the farmer not to wash it. I was aston- 
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ished to hear Mr. Foss state that all farmers wash them only 
once a day. | 

You can make as good a quality 1f you use the hand sepa- 
rator; it is not knowing how to do it. 


MiewNewman:  Ihey used to tell the farmer he did not 
have to wash them every time. It has been a bad thing for the 
butter interests of this State, or any other State for that matter. 

I was at a factory this last fall when a very nice looking 
rig drove up; a young man ‘and woman were in it and they 
handed out some cream to the buttermaker. They said they 
were going to a sale. The buttermaker didn’t open the carn 
while they were there, but after they had driven off he called 
my attention to it. It was a brownish color, and I told him te ' 
tell them he could not handle anything of that kind. This only: 
goes to show that there is a lot of carelessness. ‘They do not 
stop to think of it as being a food product. 


Member: Is there more carelessness in using the hand 
separator than in the whole milk? 


MireNewiman: Yes, 1 think there is much more. In this 
and every State the quality has gone down where they have 
been using a hand separator; but it is a matter that could be 
remedied if every one would do as Mr. Foss says he does. 


Member: Has the Food Department issued rules for the 
first and second grade of cream? 


Mr. Newman: Yes, a test of 25 per cent from the Babcock 


4-10 acid test. You can get copies by applying to the Pure Food 
Department of this State. 


Mr. Shilling: Do you grade your cream—pay by grade? 
Have you lost any patrons? 


Miew Newman: Nes, we mave lostia very tew.- We erade 
on a 30 per cent basis. You can see how 30 is an advantage. 
Take in summer when there is a large output, it takes less ice, 
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etc. You can just as well have a 30 per cent as a 20 per cent 
basis if you have a good separator. Also get a good starter. 


Member: Would you rather have cream grade 50 per cent 
thane 20) pemceniss 


Mr. Newman: No; between 30 and 4o is a good cream to 
handle. 


Member: Is there any difficulty in getting a sample of 
high testing cream? 


Mr. Newman: Care must be taken. You must pour the 
cream from one vessel to another, back and forth two or three 
times so as not to make a mistake. 


Member: Isn’t it harder 1f you have a thick cream to get 
it out? 


Mr. Newman: Yes, especially at this season; that is why 
20 per cent is| fain to all concerned: 

I will state while I am on the platform that all the butter 
manufacturers will have a meeting in this room this afternoon, 
and we want to take up these questions that pertain to the manu- 
facturers only. That applies to Directors, Owners and any- 
one that is interested in that subject. 


Mr.. Henning: Would it be proper to ask a qiestienmia 
regard to the feed? If it is found that a farmer can raise good 
alfalfa, is it not more profitable not to buy high priced feed un- 
less you can increase the flow of milk? If you have just fair 
milkers, would it not be better 1f you have good hay and good 
silage to cut-out these concentrates? Would not this) be aie 
most profitable? 


Mr. Newman: I think our President can answer tier 
question. 


Mr. Mason: What was the question? 
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Mr. Henning: The question was that the price we have 
to pay for*concentrates now and the price we are getting for 
milk, if a person has good hay and good silage, would it not 
be better and cheaper to use these if we are not working for 
ay necord 2 


Mr. Mason: Yes, raise your own feed; that is the thing 
to do; raise alfalfa, cow peas and keep a more profitable dairy. 


ViewNewman: VVhat do you teed, Mr, President, alfalia, 
ensilage, some corn meal, and don’t you feed red clover? 


Mr. Mason: Yes, I feed red clover, but alfalfa is better. 


Mr. Henning: What do you get for your milk? 


Vimviacony 5150 4 can, 51.34 net forthe milk, an eight 
gallon can. 


Mr. Mason: I hear complaints about milk not keeping. 
Mr. Foss has no trouble because he keeps his utensils clean. We 
ship milk forty miles, and it is no trouble to ship it and have 
it in good condition. Our last night’s and this morning’s milk 
goes in this morning; it is delivered tomorrow to the customers. 
If we have a part of a can that is not full we keep it and ship 
it the next day and we never hear from it afterwards. 

The keeping qualities of milk consists in having everything 
that is connected with that milk clean and then getting the 
animal heat out as quickly as possible. We take milk right out 
as soon as we have it and set it in water, the water wants to be 
asiaieh as the milk; there must be a lot of water. You never 
want to mix night and morning milk together before it is thor- 
oughly cooled. That is very essential in keeping both milk and 
cream. You take a milk stir and in hot weather you want to 
be very particular. You want to be sure and keep your cans and 
everything clean. 

It is no trouble to ship milk. I never have any trouble and 
have never used any ice since I have been in the milk business. 
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It comes natural after you get used to it. I believe in keeping 
the cows in good condition, and, as you heard a while ago about 
each cow having her place in the barn, that is essential. You 
take a large stable full of cows and each cow finds her own 
place. My barn is 136 feet long and the stalls look alike and 
yet each cow will pick out her own stall. I have stabled those 
cows in three minutes where if they did not keep to the same stall 
there would be confusion and take twenty minutes or more. 
When we buy a cow in the fall we run her to her stall; if she 
comes in and goes in two or three different stalls she will keep 
that up all winter. She will not go to her stall but will go 
through that performance every time, so watch her when she 
first comes in. 

Borden’s will not receive frozen milk. We always cover 
it up so it will not get too hot in summer oF freezeumimnaiem 
Many times I have sat outside waiting two hours in summer 
and that milk would not heat up more than two degrees. In 
Southern Illinois they will not cover the cans but in Northern 
Illinois they use a blanket. 


Member: You never see it in Freeport. 


Mr. Mason: They do it in Elgin; you become accustomed 
to it and it 1s no trouble. 


Mr. Foss: I have some data on this question and I could 
send it to you if you would care to have it. I can only talk off- 
hand. In the first place it depends on the market that you have 
for your milk. Another thing, you never want to buy any feed this 
time of the year, buy in June when it 1s cheap and you make 2 
good imvestment. It depends on the milk and reed) Baleeuian 
instance my heavies: milker, the one that returned three dollars 
for every dollars worth of feed, — It you heure conniamaeemes 
bushel, can I afford to buy a bushel of corn and feed it into that 
cow and receive $1.50? Can I afford to buy bran tome same 
feed it into that cow and get $70.00 and have three-fourths of 
it returned? If you have got a poor cow that is not paying you 
aay profit, you cannot afford to, but if you have one tkat is 
paying you a profit you can afford to do it. 
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One of my cows last year made me 365 pounds of butter 
fat and this year 380 pounds on just a little more feeding. I 
have another cow thai made less than 300, then a daughter 
from that cow that was two years in December, from February 
to December she made 329 pounds and is still milking. Her 
mother never made 369 pounds in a year. 


Member: Whaz do you think is the cause? 


Mr. Foss: Better feeding for one thing, and then we use 
the best bulls we can get. Another cow I had made 444 pounds; 
her dam never made 300 and her grand dam was a good cow. 


Member: How do you find out his ancestors? 


Mr. Foss: Buy them. Do not ever hesitate to pay a good 
price for a good bull, for it is much cheaper than a small price 
fon 2 poor pull. 


Member: How do you find out her ancestors? 


Mr. Foss: The records are kept in the Breeder's Associa- 
tion. The best bred bulls are the highest priced. One thing 
you must remember, not all bulls that are high priced and have 
good records have the power to transmit it to their offspring.. 
You cannot tell whether he has that power until you try him. 


Mim vissms:  VWould you mot rather have a high grade 
bull than a scrub? 


Mirekoss: es, | certamly would) It makes no iiterence 
what kind of cows you keep, but keep your record up; sell the 
poor ones and keep the best. Not all of my heifers have made 
records like what I have referred to, but I have never had a 
heifer that produced any less than her dam. You can soon get 
your herd up. 


im@esi@ent: tere is te poime take it om a dairy tar you 
have the use of the records, you have to select and which cow 
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are you going to select, the one that pays you tmnecdoliameyn0: 
every dollar's worth of feed or the boarder”) Wiss aigpmomene | 
farmers. 


Mr. Foss: In regard to the price I figured it for the butter 
fat only, that was $1.40 for four pounds of butter. I was able 
to feed high priced feed for I got three dollars tomeyerael an 
ne 


Mr. Austin: I would like to ask Mr. Foss where @eman< 
a maket for these cows that don’t pay? 


Mr oss: 9 Uhey 20) to te iuelier 


President: I would like to have Mr. Markkham give us 


a little talk. 
Mr. Markham, Indiana. 


Mr. Markham: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemier =— 
I feel a little like I was in the position of the old darkey who 
was met one morning by a man who had been going over the 
colored district of Atlanta and concluded he wanted some change 
and he found he had nothing less than a ten dollar bill and ine 
wanted to get it changed and he met this old colored uncle and he 
said, “Uncle, can you change $1¢.00f” He said) \@ an eee 
cannot change it but I thank you for the compliment.” 

I am very much interested in this discussion, and aside 
from the sacred precincts of the family circle there is no plaice 
I enjoy myself more than in a dairy meeting. There have been 
most excellent points made by Mr. Foss and Mr. Newman in 
regard to the quality and the handling of a dairy. The question 
that Mr. Newman discussed is a very important one and a hard 
one to handle. I have always been very much in favor of mural 
persuasion, and as I listened to Mr. Foss’ talk I was surprise.i 
when I thought of the conditions of thirty and thirty-five years 
ago compared with the present conditions. 

I remember when we used to have on a farm a few cows 
and thought we were dairying, and we milked what was nec- 
essary for family use and enough to provide ourselves with 
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sugar and coffee. When we had enough we quit milking; when 
we had company we milked more and when we did not we 
milked a little less. 

You talked this morning about the sanitary conditions in 
aveow Barn. | remember in our old cow barn that the manure 
accumulated until it was almost impossible to get a cow in and 
when it became actually impossible we moved the barn. ‘There 
has been a wonderful revolution in dairying since that time. 

Mividnerested in the manufacture of butter im another 
state, while 1 am a resident of the state of Illinois. I am in- 
iefereovim tie Imamutactibe Of butter in the State of Indiana. 
One man that I was shipping to said that he had one objection 
Peo tienes oranded im Indiama, “Lhere is everything in 
reputation. Each one of you individually have the greatest in- 
fluence in your own state in the production of good raw ma- 
terial. If you do not get more for your product you think trere 
is no inducement to take good care and produce a better articie, 
but you are mistaken. I believe in moral persuasion and | be- 
‘eve im example. Mr. Foss says he has established a seputation 
i@mimicvMitver, atter one has they can get a good price. Ihe 
President of your Association has established a good reputation 
for good milk and he gets an excellent price for it. 

I remember hearing a story that was almost incredibie of 
iexpenimenniimace by ome Of our great dairymen. 1 refer to 
Mr. Gurler shipping milk from here to Paris that had not Leen 
treated in any way, but it had been taken good care of, and it 
went across the waters to France and arrived there sweet and 
remained sweet after it got there longer than the dairvinian’s 
milk that was shipped in only seventy-five miles away. This 
goes to show what can be done in the care of milk. 

I was also glad to hear the discussion by Mr. Foss in regard 
to the improvement of the product. It has always been an idea 
with me that the average talker had his ideas too high for the 
Peneral puitc, lt would be no benefit to me for you to tell me 
miewcaiese place to Keep diamonds or the safest place to keep 
sealskin overcoats because there are none at our house. Ii is 
the conditions that exist with me that I am interested in. 
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The majority of us have scrub cows, but we are interested 
to learn how with good breeding and good care we can raise our 
standards. ‘The market to a large extent is one that will look 
after itself. The competition for dairy products is sufficient to 
make a price. It is not necessary for a man to pay a great deal 
of attention as to how to maintain a market; he will find it if 
he produces the right kind of material. But the care of the cow 
iit My Opinion is one that interests the dairyman the most and 
is paramount to all other things. I know that Mr. Foss’ success 
is more particularly because of the care that he gives his cows. 
It would be impossible for me to give even an idea as to what 
course might be pursued in order to cut out poor cream that is 
delivered to the manufacturers. It is a question=iiamumnas 
troubled the creamerymen for ten years. ‘They have discussed 
it but they have not decided on a plan that would be effectual. 
It is because they have been ruled by fear. 

A few years ago I went to Elgin to visit the Borden milk 
plant. I had heard of it and I had an idea that all the butter was 
manufactured at Elgin; that there was a concentration there of 
all produce of this kind. I visited Borden’s, and, as Mr. Mason 
stated a while ago, there was a string of wagons a mile long 
waiting to be unloaded. I started down the line and talked to 
many of the men that were driving these wagons, and I was sur- 
prised to find one thing, that while Borden was getting all the 
milk he wanted in the face of competition, a man that failed to 
furnish him good milk this year, when contract time came next 
vear and he came to sign the contract, he was asked to stand aside, 
and there was no explanation given, and none was necessary. He 
knew what was the matter. He had been advised he must take 
better care of his milk and he realized he had not done it. There 
was a feeling of pride sufficient to want to deliver milk to a 
good milk concern. He knew when he quit that all of his neigh- 
bors knew the reason why he had quit and it was a stigma upon 
his character as a dairyman that he did not want there. He 
would go to the Manager and beg to be taken back. I apprehend 
the same condition would be true with creamery men if they 
would decide to do the same thing. 
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In the State of Indiana there has been a wonderful cam- 
paign inaugurated in pure food. We call our new Cominissioner 
a crank. He is bringing about a revolution. He is doing a lot 
of good. He is a crank on the subject of tuberculosis and sani- 
tation is the burden of his song everywhere that he goes. He 
is bringing about wonderful results through “moral suasion.” 

There is not that feeling of brotherhood between the manu- 
facturer and the producer of raw material that there should be. 
The manufacturer is an important factor in this that he is the 
middle man between the producer and the consumer. It 1s 1m- 
practical for everybody to attempt to find a market and manu- 
McuGieiem own product on the farm. In former times your 
clothes were manufactured by a loom on your farm; you re- 
member when you killed your own beef, made all your own 
bacon. Now all that has been done away with. We sell our 
wool and buy our clothing, sell our hogs and buy our bacon, we 
sell our wheat and buy flour, and in many instances to the 
financial benefit of the man who purchases the raw material. 
The same conditions prevail in butter. 

Illinois has a wonderful reputation, away from home, for 
the manufacture of butter, as we all know, and it is up to the 
producers of the raw material as to whether the reputation shall 
be sustained and occupy the same place in the dairy world that 
it has heretofore. As has been wisely stated today the men that 
need to learn these things are not the men that attend the dairy — 
show meetings. 

In revival meetings they commence with a few who become 
interested and tell their neighbors and bring in a few more each 
time and the sentiment spreads until they have crowded houses 
and a revival is the result of the sentiment that has crept in at 
a meeting which goes out all over the country and is spread and 
Soramamimcenme On tais kind! i is’so even is they are not all here. 

Now, Mr. President, I am not going to occupy any more 
time, but I was asked to tell a story. I do not often do that but 
1 will deviate a little. I want this to illustrate something; I know 
some of you have heard it before for I have been talking dairy- 
ing for twenty years and have told many stories but I want to 
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tell this one to illustrate what 1 am going to say to you. There 
was down south in Arkansas an itinerant preacher who traveled 
through the country. On one of his trips he stopped at a place 
late Saturday night where there were two mischievous boys; 
they were always getting into mischief. ‘They heard him talk 
about the sermon he was going to preach the next day, they 
found out where his text was and after he wembtoybed they 
pasted two leaves together so when he turned his page he would 
turn two instead of one. So the next morning when he began to 
read the lesson and got to the bottom of the page and read, 
“When Noah was 160 years old he took unto himself a wife and 
she was” and then he turned two pages and read “60 cubits wide 
and 140 cubits long, made out of gopher wood and lined inside 
and out with pitch.” He said, I never met with that before in 
the Bible, but it only goes to show in the language of the Psalm- 
ist that we are fearfully and wonderfully made. 


President: The judging test of butter will be made today. 
There is a party from Decatur to take our picture and it 
will come out in our report. 


Mr. Caven:= I want to call your attention’ to;themrepents 
that are here. Anyone who wishes one is welcome to it. 

I want to say that one of our oldest members met with an 
accident this morning. Mr. Biddulph had a bad fall and he was 
taken to St. Anthony’s Hospital. Dr. Walker thinks he will be 
out tomorrow. I know all of his friends will be interested to 
know of his condition. 


[ want to speak again of the banquet given by the Effing- 
ham County Dairy Association to all visitors outside of Effing- 
ham County. We all appreciate this, but it mignt happen that 
some of the visitors will be overlooked unless they make them- 
selves known. Do not be backward but let Mr. Birdsell know 
that are a guest here from outside of the County and he will be 
only too glad to take care of you. 


Mr. Shilling is going to speak here this afternoon. It will 
be the first number on the program, and Mr. VanPelt will fol- 
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low Mr. Shilling and will give his demonstration in the Armory. 
Mr. Shilling will speak on “Silos and Ensilage,” a subject every 
dairyman should understand, and Mr. VanPelt will give his 
famous cow demonstration that everyone will appreciate. 


President: The meeting will stand adjourned until 1 :30 this 
afternoon. 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 17, 1912. 


THE SILO AND ENSILAGE AS A FOOD FOR DAIRY 
COWS. 


S. B. Shilling, Chicago, 


Meeting called to order by the Secretary atm 45uieaeie 


Mr. Caven: Mr. Mason is a little late butte aaliipeall 
right for us to go ahead. I want to introduce a speaker to you 
who has spoken before to audiences in Effingham a number of 
times, but he always has something good and practical to say. 
I take pleasure in introducing Mr. S. B. Shilling of Chicago. 


Mr. Shilling: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen :—I 
noticed this morning that you insisted, or seemed to, that the 
speakers occupy the platform, but I wish you would permit me 
to stand here, not but what I have always had due respect for 
the pulpit, but I never had any inclination to stand behind it, and 
I am sorry to say that I never had much of an inclination, not 
as initch as I should have had, to sit in front of one. 

I appreciate, ladies and gentlemen (you will notice that I 
included the ladies this time even if I did not the last time; I 
have been married since then), the privilege of standing before 
you again, and still it is with a great deal of embarrassment that 
I undertake to talk to you this afternoon, and that comes from 
what your Chairman said in introducing me. I have talked to 
audiences in Effingham before, not once, but I have talked to 
some of you three or four times, and 1 do not know Dut iaaem 
have talked to some of you as many as six times before, and I 
feel this afternoon as I stand before you and look into your 
faces that I dislike very; much to go over a subject that I haye 
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already talked to you upon so many times. For that reason I 
am not going to take a great deal of time this afternoon. 
timivrds cuthisiastic over the dairy subject five years ago, 
I am more so today than I have ever been before; but before I 
go any further I would like to say this: I would like to con- 
gratulate the people of Effingham and the people of this County 
upon the wonderful Convention that they are pulling off here. 
It bodes good for the future, and I doubt 1f anything outside ~ 
of a dairy show or a State Fair would interest you more than 
the show you have here today. It speaks well. ' 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, J do not stand before you with 
any well-defied idea of what I am going to say; I would like to 
say something that would help you; I would like to scold you a 
little bit, too. The dairy conditions of this Community are not 
just what they should be; your market for your milk is not what 
it should be. I am not standing before you for the purpose of 
defending any organization, but [I will say that I belive you 
owe a great deal to the condensery located here. ‘The price of 
_ your lands has been advanced as a result of it. I want to say 
that knowing conditions as I do, I believe that they are paying 
you every dollar they can afford to for your milk. There is no 
market for condensed milk today, it is overdone. Not more than 
fifty miles from here, there is a small factory, an individual con- 
cern much smaller than yours, and they have on hand twenty- 
five thousand dollars’ worth of condensed milk that there is no 
market for. I want to find fault with you. You are to blame 
yourselves for the condition you find yourselves in. You have not 
gotten down tv the real principles of co-operation that should exist 
among you. You are at the mercy of a large company because 
you are not situated so as to market your own products. It will 
not take you long to come to this conclusion if you will study 
the conditions. I am from a Co-operative County in Iowa. We 
believe in Co-operation; we do not care to divide our profits. 
Secretary Wilson says, “The producer only receives one-half 
the consumer pays for the milk product,’ and this does not look 
good to us that we should spend our entire time in the produc- 
tion of this product and give to the railroads and the middle man 
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one-half of it. In this respect we are ahead of you. If there : 
any one thing that I would urge you to do, it is to Co-operate; 
get together. We farmers are the only ones tat ame mer im 
some kind of a combination to control the Sie ot the product 
we produce. 

When you consider that from the time of your birth when 
you are first wrapt in swaddling clothes all the way along until 
you are put in your casket, everything that covers your badly, 
everything that you buy and use, is manufactured and sold by 
some trust or combination while our products alone have no 
kind ef protection or any in which we have any kind of controi 
Over (ne price we “eceive fom tien: 

Now, I feel somewhat embarrassed as I stand before you, 
for I know that I am standing before an audience that has in 
their community five hundred silos and five thousand dairy 
cows, and under these conditions I do not feel that I can say any- 
thing to instruct you along this line. If I can say something that 
would cause you to think or investigate, I feel that I nugat do 
you some good, for I believe that we are simply working on the 
surface yet in our knowledge of dairying. i 

At a meeting I was attending last week the question was 
asked what would be the proper price to pay for a good sire. 
Some said a hundred or a hundred and fifty dollars. Do you 
know that six thousand dollars was paid last week for one which 
was not over a month old? You can see by this what kina ot 
a dairy sire you can get for a hundred or a hundred and fifty 
dollars. I wish I could impress upon you the importance of 
getting a good dairy sire. We are only today beginning to 
understand the possibilities of this dairy cow; we do not as yet 
begin to appreciate what she can do. I think I told you of this — 
when I was here before, but I will have to repeat more or less ci 
what I told you at that time. 

The gentleman that stood before you this morning told you 
what he had done with his cows—gotten from 250 to 300 pours 
of butter fat per cow. With the possibilities that you have here 
you can do this. I was reading a bulletin that the Governnient 
has just issued. I think it was Bulletin No. 88; and this con- 
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tains an account of experiments conducted for the past six year>. 
itthimk yen would all do well to get this and read it. It coii- 
tains a whole lot of good matter which I will try briefly to give 
you. A herd of cows that averaged 387 pounds of butter fat 
per cow were fed at a cost of $65.00 each. This was done under 
government supervision ; another herd that gave only 200 pounds 
of butter fat the cost of feed was $43.00 per cow. I would hike 
to urge upon you the necessity of testing your cows because | 
believe there is scarcely any limit of what you can get fron 
them if you go at. it in the right way and know what you are 
doing. 

I think as I stood before you five or six years ago and had 
the privilege of speaking to you that | emphasized then, as | 
always do, the necessity of maintaining the fertility of the soil. 
This is a thing that is confronting us more seriously today than 
ever before, and we are just beginning to appreciate the wonder- 
ful fertilizing powers of this dairy cow. 

To show you how we are groping in the dark, a certain 
State recently published a bulletin, and it is the claim of a Pro- 
fessor there that it is all a mistake that we can maintain the 
ich On Omni soll if we etow clover or alfalfa. He says that 
the roots are only drawing on stored up fertility and that we are 
still continuing to exhaust the soil. I do not know whether this 
isso or not. I give it to you for the purpose that you may think 
about it. If this is so it is an important point. If we are only 
using a medium to bring that fertility to the top it is something 
that we should know. It is one of the most important things 
for every community to know. 

I understand there was a college Professor in the State of 
Illinois who at one time said there is no such thing as the ex- 
haustion of the soil. We have always believed that there was 
because we see the decreasing of the fertility of our soils by our 
lessened crops each year. 

I never like to stand before an audience and brag about 
what I have done. I always feel IJ have done so poorly for the 
opportunities that I have had, and for the knowledge that I have 
nad tat ldo not like to tell/it, but 1 do the best'that | can with 
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the tenant on my farm. I do want to make this statement, 
however, that never in the history of Northeastern lowa in the 
past fifteen years have we had the crops that we have had this 
year. Every year we are getting larger and larger crops but 
this year we have harvested the largest crop we have ever had. 
We attribute it principally to the dairy cow. Last month I got 
4oc a pound for the butter fat in our local Co-operative cream- 
ery; our skim milk is worth 25c a hundred more and you will 
find even though our lands are not as valuable as yours they 
are paying us big interest on their value. These prices encourage 
us and keep us in the dairy business. 

Our creameries are owned and operated by us; we manu- 
facture our own product and ship it to an eastern market and 
sell it. It only goes through one man’s hands besides our own. 
We buy our coal through the creamery, also our feed and all 
other things necessary, direct from the manufacturer, and in that 
way get it pretty nearly from first hands. ‘This co-operative 
spirit will grow in a community if you will get together. Our 
organization is twenty-two years old and we have incorporated 
again for twenty years more. It illustrates that there is noth- 
ing we need so much as the spirit of co-operation. 

I hardly know what to say about the silo. I do not like to 
stand before you and urge you to build silos when you have 
five hundred in your County, for it seems that this is just taking 
your time and mine, too. You can learn so much more to go and 
see the different styles and talk with the men about them. This 
would do you more good than anything I could tell you. If I 
was enthusiastic about silos when I talked to you before I am 
more so today. I believe in the silo more firmly today than I 
ever did; the more valuable our lands are the more necessary it 
is to have them. 

I will tell you about my silo. 1 lave the same silomtiiaaes! 
had five years ago; I built it myself. JI am going to tell one on 
the President now. He said after he had listened @tommeniems 
silo on several occasions that he was going to build one to find 
out whether I was lying or not. I have the same silo that I had 
when I talked to you before. It looks just as good today as the 
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day I filled it first and I cannot see why it will not last another 
feiedmom ron fear there might be some one in the audi- 
ence that would like to build a silo of their own I will tell you 
how I built mine. 

It is built of Washington fir 2x6, 30 feet long and in order 
to give it strength there are five 6x6, equal distances apart in it 
which sets flush on the inside with the 2x6’s. The hoops only go 
from one of these 6x6 to the other and go through the 6x6 with 
a nut on either end. This makes my hoops only about 12 feet 
which sets flush on the inside with the 2x6. The hoops only go 
when the silo dries out nor can the staves fall down. It cost me 
$187.00 at the time I built it. 

I have tried to tell you the same kind of a story that I told 
you when [| was here before. You cannot build it as cheaply 
today on account of the advance of lumber, but I believe it can 
be built for $250.0c. My silo is supposed to hold 175 tons, but 
we have weighed a dozen loads several times during the filling 
of it, and I always find I can put in 200 tons. When I built my 
silo I painted it on the outside and tarred it on the inside, and 
it has only had one coat of paint since. As to the filling of it: 
We co-operate with our neighbors at this time, and we have less 
trouble today on our farms getting hired help than we formerly 
did im tact we have no. trouble whatever. I have had one man 
three years. After you get down to the idea that milking the 
cow is a part of the day’s work and not to be done after the 
days work is done, you will have no trouble either. You must 
realize that you have got to compete with factories in the cities 
where, a certain number of hours’ work are required and you 
must as near as possible have the same conditions on the farm. 
You have got to get this idea out of your head that you can work 
a man all day in the fields and then have him milk afterwards. 
We do not have him work any longer in the field than he would 
in a factory, and they like it; in fact would rather work on the 
dairy farm than in the cities. 

I do not know what further I can say. I do not want to 
stand before you and make a big statement that this silage busi- 
ness is a cure-all for everything, but I do want to say this to you, 
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that there is not a building on your farms today that will give 
you as big a return for the money invested as the silo. If I had 
a friend that came to me for advice I would advise him to mort- 
- gage his land, if need be, m order to get the momeymre monic 
a silo for that would place him in a position where he would get 
the best return for his money. 

I can notice a big difference in this locality from when I 
was here before; there is not nearly as many corn stalks left 
in the field as there was when I was here the last time. Now I 
feel that this subject can be brought out better in a discussion 
than if I occupied more of your time, but I want to say before 
I close, that the farmers of the State of lowa would not think 
it possible to run a farm without hogs while here it is an excep- 
tion to see hogs. With the price of pork from 6 to 10 cents a 
pound we feel that we would make a big mistake if we did not 
keep hogs and feed our skim milk to them. I am not a large 
farmer but last year I got $1,662 out of my hogs and I still have 
a hundred left. 


Member: Have you any sick hogs? 


Mr. Shilling: That perhaps has been your trouble. I was a 
buttermaker for fourteen years and during that time we fed our 
buttermilk to the hogs, we had from 150 to 200 hogs, the cholera 
came along and cleaned us out several times, then we bought 
Tersey Red hogs and placed them in the same pens and we 
never lost one afterwards. I don’t know how you can a 
the DUES aac 

I want to say before I sit down that you have a rare os eat 
coming and that is the cow demonstration by Professor Van 
Pelt, but if there are any questions that I can answer before I 
close I will be glad to do so, and if I cannot answer them I will 
tell you so. 

I had a question come up the other day that I could not 
answer and I believe I will give it to you and perhaps some one 
here can answer it. At a meeting that I was attending recently 
a dairyman said that for two or three years he had had spoiled 
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silage and it was as likely to be in the center as anywhere else, 
it was mouldy. I said that I could not tell him why this was so, 
that | had never heard of it before and I did not know how to 
explain it. 


“Members: Was that silage cut fine? 


Mime oaiiime:)" Ele satd ome-balfi inch long. It has been 
suggested by some one that possibly it came from the character 
of the corn, that it was too dry when it went in. 


Mr. Gilkerson: A neighbor of mine had this same condition, 
his was cut coarse and was a little dry. I have never heard of any 
other such case. 


Member: This year I have had that trouble and have never 
nad it betore. : 


President: I think that is caused by not having it thorough- 
ly distributed. 


Mr. Shilling: This man put his in with a blower, how could 
you do it better? 


President: I don’t know. 


Member: We had the same trouble occur when we were 
short of help, we think it was not packed properly, the rest was 
thoroughly packed and tramped and we did not have any trouble 
only in that space. 


Mr. Shilling: Can any one else explain this? 


Member: My explanation would be that when you are fill- 
ing a silo you must distribute the heavy with the light, for in- 
stance the leaves are light, and if you take some of these leaves 
away and put some heavy stuff in and mix it well together it will 
settle well. My policy has been that I take the heavy corn and 
put it where the leaves were and take some of them away and 
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put them where the corn was, and in this way I have never had 
any trouble. 


Member: I have had a silo for two years. Last year I had 
two men inside to fill it and some of the silage spoiled. This 
year I went in it myself and had no one to help me and I kept 
going around and kept the outside higher until I got to the center, 
and then I distributed it equal and this year it is all alike. 


Mr. Shilling: That is the best explanation I have heard: 


Member: You did not have the stave tongued and grooved 
when you built your silo, Mr. Shilling? , 


Mr. Shilling: It was impossible at that time to do it that 
way, we could not do it by hand and we put it up that way. I 
had no opportunity to take it to the factory and have it tongued 
and grooved. 


Member: Is there such a thing as putting in silage too dry? 


Mr. Shilling: Three years ago we got caught with a frost 
early and it was nearly a week after this frost came before I got 
ready to fill my silo and I lost fully half of the leaves, they had 
blown away. I ran water continuously into the silo from the 
time I commenced filling until we finished and we never had 
better silage than we did that year. I do say this, that the great- 
est mistake we have ever made 1s to fill our silos with the corn 
too green. When we first started every man wanted to fill his 
silo first and now every man wants to fill last. We realize that 
we have been putting it in too green and in that way it gets sour 
and acid. ‘This has been more instrumental in giving the silo 
a black name than any other one thing. I would rather have it 
too dry than too green. 


Member: Do you usually use water? 
Mr. Shilling: We never have but this time I spoke about. 


Member: Could you put in too much water? 
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iio From ny experience 1 could not say, but 1 
think you could. 


Member : I think not. 


Mamonuline= After you get enough it is like the Dutch- 
Mem Sameer, too tuck is just enough, | still contend there is a 
limit; you cannot float ensilage in water. 


Member: It would work out around the sides. 


President: Any further questions; this is pretty interest- 
ing. 


Mie eine: You have gotten mve hundred silos, you 
ought to have five thousand, you have that many farms With 
your high priced land you must get more to the acre, this silage 
business you have got to come to. 


Member: I would not feed cattle with it. 


Miromiline: I would mot own a farm without one, | 
could not afford to. : 


ipgesident: ) ilow short do you cut it? 


iPeomlline About a quarter of am) inch, the closer 
BCwOcHem mE oacks) Detter, You can exclude the air better 11 cut 
ucummenstiiare they eat it all, and that\is,the value of it, 11 it 
was in shock probably 50 per cent would not be eaten, now it 
is all eaten. 


Mi Skinnerhorn: I heard at a Farmer's Institute that 
they do not feed cow peas to a dairy cow with profit, we want 
to get right and I would like to have Mr. Cox tell us about it. 
We want that thing threshed out. 


Mr. Shilling: Gentlemen, I thank you. 


Mr. Cox: The statement was made that when we got a 
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whole acre of cow peas not to cut it but plow it under, we were 
contending that we could feed it to our cows and put back the 
alfoil from our cows and get a profit. He only claimed we had 
800 pounds where we fed it to our cows and 1,200 pounds of 
loss, while if we turned it under we would have the whole 2,000. 
Will not that answer that question Mr. Shilling? 


Mr. Shilling: I should say it was a wrong statement to. 
make, if 1 understand the nature of the cow peas. I am sur- 
prised at such a statement. 

Member: Does the feeding of silage to the cow during a 
season or a number of seasons have any ill effect on the animal? 


President: It certainly does not. 


Mr. Shilling: I believe that the bad reputation that our 
silos had, all came from the way we put in this silage, and 
because we did not have a good kind of silo. If put in too green 
it gets too much acid and it does not smell good, but now you 
can hardly detect any odor at all. 


Judge Lynch: I do not think that the impression ought 
to go out that silage made from any kind of corn is injurious to 
the milk. We know it has been suggested that some milk was 
tainted with the silage taint. Investigations showed that the taint 
was from the milk can which was left standing around the dirty 
mangers. I agree with Mr. Shilling that the crop must not be 
too green, green corn is too acid. 


President: I know a man that has from six to eight silos 
and from three hundred to four hundred cows and he feeds them 
on silage. If you fill your silos properly they have a nice sweet 
smell and will not taint the milk. There is no better or healthier 
food made. 

Professor Van Pelt is going to give us a talk and he will show 
you the whys and wherefores. We have had a good discussion. 


Mr. Newman: It has been suggested that the Professor 
start his talk in here and then go in where the animals are. 
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Member: Is it not better to feed after milking? 


President: I feed before I milk. The first winter I had my 
pilav was shipping in to Chicago patties and 1 fed before I 
milked. This man said I was shipping the best milk I had ever 
shipped and he did not know that I had a silo. We have silos 
that hold eight hundred tons and we fill them with our own help, 
we can put a load in from six to eight minutes. We use our own 
corn binder. : 


Member: Can you cut enough corn with one machine? 


laheciaent: \Vedo, we do not hurry, we give it time to set- 
tle. JI have had these silos five years and I have fed ensilage 
every day in the year, three times in Winter and twice in Sum- 
mer. One Winter one of our silos we never had open, but this 
Winter we are lower than we have ever been before; this is a 
good way to harvest your crop, it is all consumed. We ought to 
erow more alfalfa. I believe you can grow it anywhere if you 
stick to it and get your land in the right condition. 


Member: Has any one had any experience with the Germer 
silo? 


Member: I have had one for six or eight years and it is 
just as good today as the first day I had it. I have a number 
of hoops made of three thicknesses. 


President: JI want to emphasize all that Mr. Shilling said, 
you cannot have too many silos. 


Mime Newiman- One of the) @entlemen spoke about mot 
being able to get a good stand, if that is so it is not sweet clover, 
wherever that grows you can get alfalfa. 


Member: It grows successfully where it is inoculated with 
limestone. 


President: I do not think any one can afford to keep 
stock without a silo. 
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Member: What do you use for bedding? 
President: Barley and oat straw. 


Mr. Lynch: JI sow my alfalfa now, I have been experiment- 
ing for ten years. | 


Mrs. Kepley: I have planted alfalfa again and again, one 
time the rats dug it up and if you plant too deep of course it will 
not grow. We are told so many different ways of planting. An 
Illinois Bulletin says plant one foot deep, the National Bulletin 
says plant 1% feet deep, a Texas man said plant two feet deep. 
Il have not yet had time to make a Stuccess ‘onal buat! 
some day. 


Judge Lynch: I have no doubt but what this lady will 
make a success of it, for when a woman says she will, she will. 
It all depends upon the condition of the soil. If you will plough 
your corn in the fall, two ton to the acre of limestone, get all the 
surplus water out, as soon as it is dry in the Spring, disk every 
two weeks until July Ist, and sow your alfalfa between the Ist 
and 15th of July, you can raise alfalfa anywhere in Illinois. 


Mr. Fair: I lived ten years in Oklahoma. _We raised more 
tons of alfalfa than any State. California gets more money for 
it and Kansas is third in the production of it. We prepare the 
soil well, we do not have any trouble in getting a stand. You 
will not have any trouble 1f you prepare your soil right. 


Mrs. Kepley: This Texas man ploughed deep. One man 
told me I should plough my field and then sow the sweet clover, 
and then the alfalfa would come up by itself, and then another 
man said I should run a plough right after. 


President: Where is your land? 
Mrs. Kepley: Fifty miles south of here. 


Member: Is it not a good thing to inoculate it? 
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Judge Lynch: On this question of inoculation, inoculation 
is a good thing. I have been raising alfalfa for ten years and 
have inoculated it, but you can tell in your alfalfa field when it 
inoculates itself. It is a dark deep green, when it is not inocu- 
AtcCiisua yellowish jereen. I believe in this question of 
inoculation, you are helping nature get a good stand started. 


Member: Why 
Judge Lynch: I cannot solve the mysteries of God. 


Mr. Balfour: I was going to say most fellows that are try- 
ing to grow alfalfa, if they will put on enough manure they can 
cho ay ne 


Iecesi@ent;  lilais diseussion has been very interesting, but 
we must draw it to a close. Mr. Van Pelt will give you a talk 
ome Wainy Cow. He will talk to-you first here and then.ga 
to the Armory and give you a practical demonstration. I take 
pleasure in introducing to you Mr. Van Pelt of Waterloo, lowa. 
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COW DEMONSTRATION. 


Prof. Hugh VanPelt, Waterloo, lowa. 


Judging the cattle in the exhibit by Prof. Hugh G. Van Pelt, 
dairy expert of Iowa, was one of the leading features of the con- 
vention. Prot. Van Pelt not only made the awards iano 
plained to the audience the good points in the different animals 
and explained, in this practical way and by pointing out on the 
animals, the reasons for his decisions. At the same time he told 
the points in a good cow, telling what the dairyman was to look 
for in the way of “form” in the animals makimeupehism@menc: 
Prior to this demonstration Prof. Van Pelt gave an address cn 
the “Value of Records in Breeding Cows.” 


Velone ch Rewardig ae Breeding Cows. 


With reference to the value of records in breeding dairy cat- 
tle, I believe it is safe to say that there are four different classes 
of records which should be given more or less consideration on 
every dairy farm. ‘These various.classes of record are: 


ist. The production of milk and butter fat; 
2nd. ‘The feed records; 

3rd. The breeding records and 

4th. Show yard records. 


Of these four classes of records, undoubtedly the more im- 
portant are the production records, because the ultimatum of all 
breeds of live stock is production. If you are breeding beef cat- 
tle, the ultimatum of your efforts is pork; if you are breeding 
sheep, the ultimatum of your efforts is mutton, or wool, or both, 
and if you are breeding dairy cattle the real ultimatum of all 
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your efforts is the production of milk and butter fat. Conse- 
quently, these records are all important, and they are a guide 
or an index showing what you are able to do, or what will 
be accomplished by your efforts, in breeding dairy cattle. 

The pedigree of your dairy animals is valuable or not 
valuable according to the extent of the records which it con- 
tains. If a pedigree for six generations shows a great many 
good records, demonstrating that the animals which make up this 
pedigree have been valuable and large producers, or show yard 
winners, or good breeding animals, whichever the case may be, 
the pedigree is valuable. On the other hand, 1f the pedigree con- 
tains no animals—or if the history related by the pedigree shows 
that no animals in that pedigree have ever done anything worthy 
of note the pedigree is absolutely worthless, except from the 
standpoint of demonstrating the purity of the blood. 

One of the laws of breeding, which is most familiar to us all, 
is that “Like begets like, or a likeness thereof.” When we have 
animals whose pedigrees are made up of animals that have been 
rccwpnodmicers at tie pail-and the churn, we can, with all 
reason, expect that the offspring of these animals will also be 
large producers of milk and butter fat. On the other hand, if 
the pedigrees show no animals with records, we cannot, with 
any degree of certainty, except record producing offspring. It 
may be possible that some place back in the generations there 
have been animals that have been large producers, though we 
haveymencertainty Of this, nor no guide as to their value, and 
we have no guide as to what we can expect from the offspring 
of such animals. 

I might say that over in Iowa, the farms in Illinois, in Min- 
nesota, Nebraska and in most of our Western and Central West 
states—the average cow, or the cow that is being milked on the 
average farm—is not better, if as good, as the cows that were 
being milked twenty-five years ago. 

Now, this being the case, there is something wrong. The 
farmer of the Central West, I believe, is one of the most intel- 
ligent farmers of the world and he has made great progress in 
the past twenty-five years. As was said by somebody else, he 
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made more progress in the past few years than was made in the 
6,000 years prior to the time of the beginning of this advance- 
ment. But here in the Central West the man who is milking the 
cow has been very busy with other things and he has not given 
the attention to his dairy cattle that they deserve. He has made 
wonderful improvements in the character of beef animals he 
is breeding and feeding, also the hogs and the horses and the 
farm equipment and machinery—but because of the fact that the 
dairy cow has been considered a side issue, he has paid very 
little attention to her and he has kept no records of her perform- 
ance. Asa result, comes the unfortunate fact which Prof. Rawl 
presented to you the other day; namely, that there is a large per- 
centage of the 2,000,000 cows being milked in the United States 
that have never returned a cent of profit to their owners, and I 
want to tell you that the reason why this is so is because the peo- 
ple who are milking those cows have not kept records. You 
will agree with me, because you know absolutely that there is not 
an American farmer living, who would, knowingly, go out to 
his barn day after day, and 700 times in a year milk a cow 
for absolutely nothing, and in many instances hand her a cent 
for the privilege of doing so. 

Now, it is the truth, it is a fact that we know: the American 
fatmer is doing this very thing and why? | Titere isay@euem 
reason why he is, and that is because he doesn’t know that he is 
doing it; he doesn’t realize it, and there is absolutely no way for 
him to find out that he is milking unprofitable cows, unless he 
keeps records of what his herd is doing. 

As a rule, 1 am conndent that the dairy herds or the came! 
West are making nice profits; I believe there are very few entire 
herds in the United States that are losing money, but the reason 
that the cows are being milked that are losing money, is because 
they are intermingled with other cows in the herd and are covered 
up by the cows which are making large economical yields and 
large profits. 

We find in the testing associations that we have started 
in Iowa—and it is found everywhere where testing associations 
are started and records kept—that in one and the same herd are 
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to be found two cows standing side by side under identically the 
same conditions, consuming the same kinds of feed and the same 
quantity, and one of these cows is making a handsome profit 
and the other cow making an absolute loss. In some instances, 
we have found one cow in a herd making as high as 400 pounds 
of butter in a year, and another cow making as low as 100 pounds 
of butter in a year, or even lower. It is just as plain as any- 
thing can be that it makes no difference even though one of these 
cows is eating. four times as much feed as the other, requiring 
fou nines das milch barn room as the other, and four times as 
much time and care in feeding and milking her, still she is four 
times as good a cow as the other and much better even than that. 
With a very little figuring we can see that one cow in worth the 
other four. So, I say we are not milking these cows that are los- 
ing us money not because we want to, or because we don’t know 
any better, we are simply doing it because we have not yet brought 
ourselves to realize the difference between a good cow and a poor 
cow, and we never will until we begin keeping the records of the 
cows. Then we go further than this, we not only milk these un- 
profitable cows, but we save them, generation after generation, 
save their offspring and we do not realize that the inherent value 
Gimenencaliauiat we ate saving for a tuture dairy herd is far 
greater than another, because we have not yet brought ourselves 
LOMmedlizetine timimense value of records. We select our sires in 
the same way, and even though we have raised some heifer 
calves from some wonderfully good cows by mating these with 
sires whose records we have disregarded and which would re- 
duce them to the class of unprofitable cows by continuing this 
practice, some of us have managed to stay just about where we 
were twenty-five years ago and I presume 5,000 years ago. In 
other words, we haven't got to a point where we wish to make a 
change for the better. 

Which reminds me of what I noticed coming over in the 
car. A lady stood by the car door for some time and finally she 
said to a young man, “Will you kindly help me off this car?” He 
said, “Certainly, I will be glad to.”” Then she explained to him, 
she said, “You will notice I am very large and rather old, and 
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consequently when I get off a car I have to get off backwards. I 
have been trying to get off for the last five stations, and I got to 
get off and the conductor thinks I am getting on and pulls me 
back again.” 

That is exactly what we do when we do not keep records 
of what our animals are doing for us. It doesn’t make any dif- 
ference how good an individual may be that we have in our 
herd, whenever we mate her with an animal whose ancestry is 
poor, and we don’t know it because there are no records to show 
it, that sire is the conductor that pulls us back again. 

In selecting our sires, we must bear in mind the fact that 
without records we have absolutely no knowledge of what the 
animal itself 1s doing or what its ancestors have done, or what 
we can expect of the offspring from those animals. By keeping 
records we of course put ourselves to more or less expense, it 
takes more or less time, but when we stop to consider the time 
which is lost and the money which is wasted by not keeping 
records, we are in a position to realize whether or not we can 
afford to take the time and put ourselves to the meagre amount 
of expense that is necessary for keeping records from year 
LO year. 

Now, the breeder of dairy cattle, as a rule, realizes this. Many 
of you have heard famous breeders who have been keeping 
records for many years and they have told you the great value 
received from keeping records. 

Sometime ago I was over in Sioux county, lowa. I met 
a young man, who had come from Holland, and he told be the 
history of a part of his life. He told me that nine years prior 
to the time I met him he came from Holland; he hadtvem: 
little money, as he said he never expected to own a cow or a horse 
all he expected to do was to make a meagre living, but one of his 
friends in America sent him a ticket to come, he hadm@ucvee 
money enough to pay for that, though he paid it in the first year 
he was here and made besides, at farm labor, $300. ‘Then the 
second year he made $350; the third, $375, and then he did what 
most all Hollanders, or anyone else does, he got married and 
moved on a farm. The owner of the farm furnished everything 
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except the horses, and gave him half, and he started to milk cows, 
because he had milked cows in the old country and knew how 
to do that. The first year he kept no records of his herd, except 
that at the end of the year he figured up how much money he had 
gotten from the creamery and divided it among his cows, and | 
asked him to write it out, and he gave me a letter showing what 
he had accomplished. The first year the returns from the cream- 
ery for his cows showed $28.50 apiece, and he said he realized 
that that really didn’t pay for the cost of feeding the cows. So 
he thought it over and began weighing the milk and testing it, 
and getting rid of the poor cows and keeping the good ones—in 
other words, making records. Then the next year from the Ist 
Ci heinrOos, to, the ist of March, 1906, the 
Femmes COW were $30.20; the next. year it was 
iezerwitemmext year it was $45.84, and last year it was 
$53.01; and he also gave me his figures on the cost of all the 
feed he gave those cows, and the skim milk that he fed to his 
calves and the milk that he used on his own table, and at the 
bottom of those figures he has put a figure which shows that his 
cows returned him a net profit of $36.00. 

Now that shows you what that man accomplished by making 
records, a man who can hardly speak the American language even 
today. He knows exactly what he is doing and if he had not kept 
those records he would have been milking yet, the same class 
of cows that he started with and receiving in the neighborhood of 
$28 per cow, while today he is making a net profit on the average 
on all his cows of $36.09. 

As a further value of these records, Mr. Marsh told me that 
Newnadeiticr learned that Missie of the Glen’ sold once for 
$75. You know what she is worth now that she has the grand 
champion record of the Jersey breed for the production of but- 
ter fat. 

Is that because she really has more intrinsic value today than 
the day she sold for $75, or is it simply because she now has a 
record? Which is the reason why she is worth what she 1s 
today? 


I have a letter from Mr. Auten. I wrote to several breed- 
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ers, just to learn what their ideas were as to the value of keep- 
ing records, so I asked him what he paid for Jacoba Irene, the 
cow that made over 2,700 pounds of butter in three years, I asked 
him what he paid for that cow, and he told me, but he told me 
not to tell you; but you can realize what a cow without a record 
going into the auction ring would be apt to bring. He says: “Of 
course I have no fixed price on her value now, but she is paying 
me big interest on a $10,000 investment per annum.”’ 

Now, the question is, is her real intrinsic value any more to- 
day than it was five years ago when he bought her at the com- 
mon average of a right good Jersey cow, and do you think that 
the man who owned and bred this cow would have allowed her 
to have gone out of his hands had he known what her real intrin- 
sic value was? He would no more have disposed of her at the 
price he received for her than the man who is milking a cow 
700 times a year and paying for her feed without being paid 
for his efforts would continue to do so if he knew what he was 
doing. 

I also have a letter from Mr. Charles L. Hill, in which he 
says: 1 commenced to weigh the milk of the msm) putesarce 
Guernsey I ever owned when she dropped her first calf in 1888, 
and have weighed each milking of every cow since that time, and 
as soon as the Babcock test was invented, | commenced, in 1891, 
to keep fat records of the cows. Any advance I may have made 
in the breeding or dairy business, and I might say, any that I may 
hope to make, will be founded on the work done in keeping 
records of the cows. How else can we hope to work improve- 
ment? I now have animals whose maternal ancestors for seven 
generations have yearly milk records, and five generations have 
official yearly fat records.” 


The very fact that the man who has not kept records has 
not made any improvement and that the man who has kept 
records has made improvements should be sufficient to make us 
realize the extreme value of keeping records of what our animals 
are doing. Mr. Hill also sends me some of his records, and 
among them are fifty-six records of cows, ranging in age from 
two years old to thirteen years old, with an average milk produc- 
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tion of 7,202.7 pounds of milk per year, an average of 377.24 
pounds of butter fat. 

Now, the question is: Did it pay that man to know what he 
was doing? Has he been paid for the time which it took to do 
the weighing of the milk, to test the milk and keep the records? 
iy emrme stop to realize the vast advance that Mr. Charles L. 
Hill has made in the dairy business, which he attributes to hav- 
ing made records of his work as he went along, we can have 
some idea of the value of those records. 

It is well known what Mr. Gillett did with Colantha 4th’s Jo- 
hanna. We know something about the price he would want if 
he would sell one of her calves. We know he went and bought 
one of these calves back and sold it for something like $8,000, 
and I don’t suppose that calf had any more intrinsic value than 
it had when it sold for $400 or $500. 

When I was in Colorado a man told me he had a Holstein 
bull, and he said, “One day I got a telegram from Mr. Gillett, who 
offered me $500 and another one equally as good for that bull. 
I wired back I wouldn’t take it. Then he offered me $1,000 and 
I wouldn’t take it. Then I got'a letter from him telling me to 
keep that bull, and then he told me he was very closely related 
to Colantha 4th’s Johanna.”’ 

Now the question is, was that bull any better than when he 
first bought it? It was simply the fact that they had found out 
the real value of the blood of Colantha 4th’s Johanna that made 
the calf valuable. 

I also have a letter from Mr. C. I. Hood, in which he says: 
“No one can estimate in dollars and cents the value of authen- 
ticated records and the register of merit. If you could examine 
the strong, rugged, everyday producing cows in our herd, with 
their unsurpassed constitutions and dairy characteristics, and then 
could compare records which show that generation after genera- 
tion the heifer has done better than her dam, you would begin to 
appreciate, as we do, the value of those authenticated records. I 
wonder if breeders of dairy cattle ever thought of what the tests 
made in the register of merit are worth to the young men who 
go out from the Agricultural College and work among the 
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great herds. An opportunity of this kind to arouse one’s interest 
was unknown to us a few years ago. This feature of the work 
leads up to others and competition grows all the while, which 
ultimately will double and treble the product and aie of this 
branch of agriculture. 

Every iota of advance or success that every breeder and 
every farmer makes from the standpoint of breeding, is made by 
the sires which he uses, and too few of us have very well bred 
sires to realize a fact which I am going to:tell you and which is 
just as simple as anything could possibly be, and that fact is 
this: Whenever we use a sire whose resulting daughters are in 
the least particular poorer, less valuable or less productive than 
their mothers, our efforts are an absolute failure; we have accom- 
plished nothing. 7 

On the other hand,’ whenever we use a sire whose resulting 
daughters are in the least degree the superior of their mothers, our 
operations from a breeding standpoint are a success. If the 
increase in production of the resulting daughters of a cross with 
a sire produced under the same conditions is only five or ten 
pounds of butter more a year than their mothers, we are making 
a degree of success out of our business, and if we continue this 
success generation after generation, producing daughters that 
will produce from five to ten or fifteen pounds more butter a 
year than their mothers, it is only a course of a short time until 
we will have a herd which is just as good as anybody’s herd. 

[ was impressed with this thought that had never come to me 
before, in talking with Mr. Gillett. I asked him why he disposed 
of a certain bull while he was yet young, and he told me that he 
found that the daughters from that bull did not produce any more 
milk than their mothers, and that the milk which they did pro- 
duce was one-tenth of one per.cent poor. He was keeping 
records, and pretty close records, in order to note so small a dif- 
ference in production between the mothers and the daughters by 
the cross of this sire, but that is why that man has made a great 
and wonderful success, such as we all know he has made, simply 
through knowing what every sire he has used has accomplished 
with his herd, and whenever the result was not a profit, that sire 
was disposed of at once. 
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So much for records of production. 

Now, I believe that along with the records of production we 
should keep records of feeding, that is, as largely as we can. It 
probably is more difficult, or a little more expensive, to keep feed- 
ing records than it is milk records, but still, as far as we can, we 
should keep feeding records of our animals, realizing that the 
cow which makes us $35 worth of milk and butter fat and solids 
not fat in the year and consumes only $25 worth of feed is more 
valuable to us than another cow which produces the same amount 
of milk and butter fat and solids not fat and does it on a larger 
amount of feed. 

There is another value to be realized if we look at this mat- 
ter from another standpoint, this matter of making records in 
our herds, and that is this: I am sure that through the mere 
making of these records we develop our cows, if we feed intelli- 
gently, not overfeed and not underfeed, but feed the cow that 
which she should have to stimulate her to do the very greatest 
and best amount of work that she is capable of doing. [ am sure 
we develop the cow in the same manner as we do working horses 
for work, or those bred for speed purposes when we develop them 
to work or make speed records. So that is something for us to 
give our consideration to and think about. 

I believe that we have had in this country a great many 
cows capable of making large records, as large even as some 
of our better cows have made, and the reason they have not made 
these records or shown that they had the ability to make such 
records, was because they were not cared for and crowded along 
and led up to the point where it was possible to develop them and 
made the records which were later made by other cows. 

Breeding records undoubtedly should be kept, because often 
times we find individuals capable of making large records in the 
way of milk and butter fat production that do not reproduce 
themselves or their characteristics in their offsprings, and then of 
course the real value of these animals lasts only for the one gen- 
eration and their blood is not carried forward or they are not 
made a fountain head of a family of great producers. So we 
should watch and keep records, not only of what individuals 
do, but also of the other individuals of the same family. 
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Then another point which we are too prone to overlook, is 
to determine what the sires used in our herds are really doing 
for us. I am sure there are many cases, im fact Wayesanonym 
a great many examples where most excellent sires have been dis- 
posed of, in fact, have been slaughtered and gotten rid of before 
their real value could be determined. 

I remember some four or five years ago when I was down 
in Massachusetts talking to Mr. Julian Hood. He told me that 
one time his uncle sent him to Connecticut to buy some cows. He 
bought quite a number, brought them home and began to milk 
them, and without exception they were phenomenal cows. His 
uncle said to him: “You better go back and find out where these 
cows came from, what their ancestry is, how they happened.” So 
he went back and began inquiring and he found that these cows 
without exception were daughters of Sophie’s Tormentor, and he 
came back and reported to his uncle. His uncle said: “You go 
back and buy Sophie’s Tormentor, it doesn’t make any difference 
what you have to pay for him. We want him.’ When he went 
back, he found they had sold him, but he followed him up, finding 
he had been sold several times. Finally he reached his last home 
but he got there just the next day after that poor oldsulligiead 
been slaughtered. Now, one of those cows in that lot was Marna, 
and she was the only cow that ever defeated Figgis in the show 
yard, the cow that made a record of something like 675 pounds of 
butter in her eleventh year and won the Grand Championship 
prize at the St. Louis Exposition when thirteen years old. I 
could tell you many instances of that nature, of just such sires 
that have been lost because of the fact that one breeder after 
using him for a time got rid of him, and he got out of his reach 
before his real value had been learned. 


I believe every one of us should take extreme pains never 
to let the sire we have used get out of our sight until we have 
fully determined whether he was valuable by the performance of 
his daughters and whenever in that way we locate a sire, that is 
producing wonderful daughters for our herd, then the thing to 
do is to keep him his lifetime. It is very seldom that we find 
a breeder who is fortunate enough to get even one sire that is 
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capable of making him famous; so that we should not run the 
tisk of sacrificing any of our sires until we know whether or 
not he is a sire that is capable of making us famous. 

There is just one more point that I wish to dwell upon 
briefly, and that is show yard records. 

I believe there is value in show yard records, even for dairy 
cattle. As I said before, I believe there is more value perhaps in 
milk and butter records, but even at that, I am certain there is 
something to be gained by the breeder of dairy cattle from the 
show yards. In the first place, it fixes the type, it fixes uniform- 
ity and it fixes the type of form and conformation which we wish 
to breed to and as has been demonstrated by Colantha 4th’s Jo- 
hanna and by Jacoba Irene and Missie of the Glen and Rena Ross 
and all these famous cows, a cow does not have to be broken 
backed or have a tilted udder or a lot of other such unsightly 
faults in order to make a big record. 

Last year at the National Dairy Show, I asked the judge of 
the Jerseys, “Suppose Jacoba Irene was led along in the ring of 
_your show cows and had not received the accident of knocking 
her hip out of shape, what could you do with her?” 

Pence Vina could Ido with her? A cow with such 
individuality, such form, I could do nothing but put her clear to 
the top.” These cows that have made phenomenal records con- 
form to types which we desire in the show ring, undoubtedly 
they would be recognized by expert judges. There is value in 
show yard records that are realized when we consider the great, 
advantages the beef breeder has had over the dairy breeder 
through the publicity he has made with his animals, and the ad- 
vertising he has gained, because his animals have been shown 
in their best form to the farmers of the country and consequently 
they have favored beef cattle rather than dairy cattle. 


Many of you probably have read of the fact that nobody 
should buy even a beef bull that was too fat; they should 
be bought in poor condition rather than fat; but I want to tell 
you I never in my life saw a buyer of beef cattle—and I have 
had a good deal of experience in that respect, I have seen a great 
many expert breeders of cattle select and buy bulls to put at*the 
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head of their herds, but I have yet to see the man who would 
go and buy a sire or a bull that was too poor in flesh, even 
though he himself had talked hour after hour telling the other 
fellow not to buy a sire that was fat. Why does he do that? 
Because, when he sees the two animals together, the one in good 
flesh and the other not, he is displeased with the one and pleased 
with the appearance of the other, and consequently he selects the 
fatter beast, and that is exactly what you will find all human nat- 
ure doing. If you take two cows and put them side by side, both of 
them equally good from the standpoint of milk and butter fat rec- 
ords, you will find that the man who is going to buy one of them 
will always chose even at a higher price the animal which has 
the appearance of beauty as well as utility. So therein undoubt- 
edly lies the value of show yard records as well as any other. 

In conclusion and summing up, I am sure that invaluable 
are records of all kinds in breeding and developing dairy cattle. 
The breeder, who pays no attention to records, will have just 
as hard a time to make the greatest success out of his breeding 
operations as he would have in trying to sail across the Atlantic 
ocean in a ship without a rudder. 

I thank you for your kind attention. 


Fryslan Paul, grand champion bull at Effingham, January 16, 
17, 18, 1912. Owned by The Van Camp Packing Co., and exhibited 
by Samuel De Boer. 
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THURSDAY MORNING, JANUARY 18, 1912. 


President Mason. I will appoint on the Nominating Com- 
mittee, Mr. J. B. Newman, Mr. Jesse Sligar and Mr. B. H. Wing. 

Mr. Newman saw our member that was hurt yesterday and 
I would like to have him make a statement. 

Mr. Newman: In company with Mr. Sudendorf we have just 
returned from St. Anthony’s Hospital. We found Brother Bid- 
dulph better than we expected. He had a good night’s rest, but 
he is weak from the loss of a large amount of blood. We gave 
him some words of encouragement; he will probably have to 
stay a few days before he returns home but we are happy to 
report that he is doing well. 

We will listen to a paper by Professor E. H. Webster on 
“the Quality and How to Secure It.” The Secretary has his 
paper and I will ask him to read it now. 

Mr. Wing: The Nominating Committee is ready to report 
if you are ready to hear from them. 

Your nominating committee beg to report as follows: 

That in their estimation the best interest of this Association 
and the furtherance of the progress it stands for is insured by the 
retention in office during the coming year, so full of possibilities, 
the present Board of Directors. 

Mie ip ee Mason,) Hlgin. 

Mr. L. N. Wiggins, Springfield. 

Mi erp astin, Mhinehar. 

Mr. Joseph B. Newman, Elgin. 

Mr. Ed Sudendorf, Clinton. 

Judge John Lynch, Olney. 

Mr. Chas. Gilkerson, Marengo. 

And further recommend the election by this Board: 

Mr. J. P. Mason, President. 

Mr. L. N. Wiggins, Vice-President. 

B. M. Wing, 

ecse Vi oligat 

John B. Newman, 
Committee. 
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Mr. Newman: I move that the report be accepted. ‘The 
president is somewhat embarrassed because his name is on this 
list. 


Is the election in order now? I make a motion that we 
suspend the rules and vote by acclamation. 


Motion carried. 


Member: I move that we vote on the ticket recommended 
by the) committee: 


Motion carried and ticket named by committee elected by 
unanimous vote. 


President: Mr. Caven, will you read Professor k. H. Web- 
ster’s paper of Manhattan, Kansas. 


“Mr. Caven: It is unfortunate that Mr. Webster is not here. 
Some of you who are here remember Mr. Webster who is Dean 
of the Agricultural College of Kansas. He is an excellent speak- 
er and one of the most progressive men in the country and he 
would have been here but he is under a doctor’s care. J am sor- 
ry that he is not here for he is such an interesting talker and can 
answer questions in any line of dairy work. His subject for dis- 
cussion was “Quality and How to Secure It.” and I will now 
read it. 


THE HAND SEPARATOR. 


President: The next address on our program is the “Prac- 
ticability of the Hand Separator” by Mr. Fredericks of Elgin, but 
he is not here although we will open up that discussion. Mr. 
Newman will you talk to us about that. 


Mr. J. B. Newman: Mr. President, there are hand separator 
gentlemen here in the audience that are more important to hear 
from than I am. This Association has in mind the accomplishing 
of the same end, grading up the butter made in this State. I have 
not figured up what would be the increased return to this State 


q 
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had the volume of butter that was made been improved to the 
extent that it brought 1c more; if I remember right it would have 
been over a million dollars. Yesterday’s paper said creamery 
butter had gone up to 41c. There is undoubtedly going to be 
more discrimination in the future than there has been in the past. 
It is going to work a hardship to yours and many other states 
unless you raise the standard. 

One of the remedies for this under grade butter is the better 
care of the hand separator. ‘The hand separator is here and here 
to stay, and it is not the hand separator that is responsible for this 
under grade of butter. If used properly you can keep the cream 
two, and sometimes three, days. It is just as good 1f handled as 
the creamery man handles it. If the farmer would handle his 
separator with the pains that the factory man handles his separ- 
ator, he would have just as good results; but you cannot run 
cream through a hand separator this morning, this afternoon and 
tomorrow and not wash it. With the little amount of water 
you put through it to flush out the cream you injure not only the 
quality but your test. Many farmers ask why the cream screws 
set the same and yet the cream will not test the same. If you let 
stuff cake up the hand separator it is not efficient; you will have 
cream going out with your skim milk. You should not have 
your cream going out through your milk spout and you will have 
it unless you keep the separator clean and you will have low 
grades unless you keep it clean. ‘The butter maker can make no 
better quality butter than you furnish him the cream. The butter 
maker has his troubles and you should not hand him any. You 
not only lost money for yourself but for the buttermakers. You 
want this money and your State wants it. If any other man 
trimmed you up on any of those things the way you are trimming 
yourself up you would be pretty sore. Just investigate your own 
condition; clean up conditions in your own place. 

Milk should be poured into a clean receptacle and one seper- 
ated from odors, so do not keep receptacle in the barn. ‘The 
receiving can should be in the milk house or in some sweet smell- 
ing place and it should be kept there. When you separate your 
cream it should be kept in a cool and sweet place. 
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I was scoring some butter m Plamfield and one jar had a 
flavor oi smoked meat; the ladies were standing around and 
said: “this butter had a smoked meai ilavor.~ One lady said 
thai is not right, you have had that can settmg where smoked 
meai has been. You carimot overlook these things, cream is very 
sensitive. Cream of that kind will not make good butter. You 
must keep your cream as well as your milk m a sweet smelling 
place. 

There are three factors to be considered: you must wipe the 
udder oi the cow with a wei cloth beiore you milk, have your 
hands dry and clean, milk in a clean milk pail and keep your prod- 
uct as near 50 degrees as possible. Some people say they cannoi 
get well water ender 50 degrees but you can under 60 degrees. 
You are not getting cool enough water that you pump from a 
tank. J was mentioning this fact to a farmer and he said he 
could not get water under 60 degrees, | went and tested it and it 
was 54 degrees; 54 degrees will keep your milk and cream m 
good shape. 

Your president says he hauls milk and waits two hours many 
times before he gets to the weighing room and at no time would 
milk raise over two degrees. Ii you get milk down to 50 degrees 
that was never over 60 degrees, you would help the buttenmaker-. 

You cannot milk a cow in any old way and deliver in any 
old way. There are no miracles performed im the butter industry 
oi any kind. There are eight to sixteen millions of people in this 
State and by g-tt ing Ic more a pound you can realize how much 
more your iar.aing is goimg to pay you and I guess that is all 
you are in business for, to get the returns. 

Now let me repeat the three essentials: 

Clean udder, 

Covered milk pail, 

Cool temperature. 

Gentlemen, I thank you. 


Member: Where can we get these covered pails at a reason- 
able price? 

Mr. Newman: You can get these covered milk pails almost 
anywhere, and very reasonably too. 


eg ee ee et ek ee ——— {. 
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DAIRY AND CREAMERY CONDITIONS IN ILLINOIS. 


Mr. Fred Jorgenson, University of Illinois. 


President: We will listen to a talk on dairy and creamery 
conditions in Illinois by Mr. Fred Jorgenson of the University 
of Illinois. 


Mr. Jorgenson: I understand you want me more to get up 
a discussion on these problems than to make a speech. Before I 
Say any more if any of you have questions to ask I want you 
to ask them. I believe more can be gotten out of a discussion 
than from what a speaker says. You have heard a number of 
men speak, and they have all made some good points. There 
might be some particular things that are troubling you at home 
and if you have not gotten satisfactory answers don’t be afraid 
to ask questions and I will answer them if I can. 

The subject assigned me is: “Dairy and Creamery Condi- 
tions as Found in the State.’ There are a whole lot of things to be 
considered when you think of the creamery conditions of [lli- 
nois. In his opening remarks your President said there are three 
things to be considered in order to make dairying a success, feed- 
ing, breeding and care of the dairy cow. This is true but he 
overlooked one little point. That word care should be extended 
to cover the sanitary conditions of milk as well as the care of the 
animal. 

Inasmuch as he is one of the leading dairymen, his remark 
serves as a good illustration to put before you. Dairymen look 
at those three things only and by far the majority overlook the 
addition to this word “care.” It is just as important to deliver to 
the consumer an article that shows care as it is to give the cow 
good care. Perhaps I realize this better than most of you peo- 

ple who are present do as I have had a better chance to find out 
what is means during the past four or five years in my work 
among the creameries of this State. 
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Mr. Newman told you all that I had intended to say about 
the care that should be exercised in handling the product. Of 
course 1 do not want you to feel that all of the blame for the 
poor milk and poor butter is to be put on the dairyman, not by 
a long ways. 

There are two things that at present seem very noticeable, 
one is the producer taking: no better care of his milk or cream 
than is just necessary; just so he gets rid of it, all his cares and 
wotries cease, and he leaves it to the other fellow to handle. ‘The 
other distinct feature 1s for the manufacturer to get all he can, 
regardless of quality. These are two propositions that in the 
course of a short time must be altered if we shall look for any 
improvement in the quality of dairy products. There are many 
things in which the creameries show their shortcomings in so 
far as looking out for the quality. 

It used to be in Illinois, that all the butter was good. At 
least I have been told so by old men and from the information 
that | have gathered from different parts of the Umired=srarcea 
cannot help but feel it was true. It was in the days when we 
had the whole milk system; yet, even under the whole milk sys- 
tem creameries had a great deal of trouble. The change from 
the whole milk to the hand separator has taken place since I have 
been here. We used to think the butter would be unsalable if 
the change was completed. I find that in some sections they are 
making just as good butter under the hand separator system as 
they did under the whole milk system. They are making a more 
uniform grade and they are making more. But it is true on an 
average the introduction of the hand separator system has low- 
ered the quality of butter considerably. 

So we might say that the hand separator system is wrong. 
I do not think it is wrong, it is that we have taken it in the 
wrong spirit. The hand separator is the most economical from 
the producer’s standpoint and also from the manufacturer’s; for 
anything you can do to lower the cost of production and manufac- 
ture is clean profit. 

I am sure that it is possible to make just as good and uni- 
form butter under the hand separator system as under the whole 
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milk system if you use the system right. It is up to us to make 
it so. We must combine and unite our efforts in doing so. At 
the present time three-fourths of the butter produced in the State 
of Illinois, or certainly one-half of the butter produced in the 
State of Illinois, is selling at from 2 to Io cents a pound less 
than what it would if it was of real good quality. That means 
certainly a big loss, and who does the loss fall on? Sometimes it 
Hicmuerianitactirer, but eight times out of ten it hits the 
farmer. Inasmuch as it is hitting both parties more or less, but 
especially the producers, I feel as soon as the cause can be 
remedied the more money there will be in the dairy business. 

There is one question that has been asked me quite often, 
especially in the last few months when [| have been around attend- 
ing institutes, and that is: “What can a farmer do to protect 
himself against the discrimination of the buyer of cream and 
milk?” ‘That is a hard question to answer. I do not say but 
what there are people who cheat the farmer once in a while, but 
I do not believe it is nearly as often as the majority of farmers 
think. 


There are some things that I feel the farmer can do to pro- 
tect himself against such things as being cheated by the cream- 
ery men and milk dealers and one of the first things he should do 
is to arrange for a uniform production the year around. Under 
our present conditions nearly three-fourths is produced in the six 
summer months and one-fourth in the six winter months. Now 
if you could make that production more uniform the year around 
there would be less fluctuation in the price and there would be 
a steady demand for your product which would eliminate the big 
discrimination which is going to the speculators and it will give 
those people much less chance to rob you. 


If the dairymen in the State of Illinois have a uniform pro- 
duction the year around they will protect themselves against dis- 
crimination. Under the present system those that were in busi- 
ness last summer were only getting 20 to 22 cents for the butter 
fat while it is selling now at 4oc because there was such an over- 
flow last summer that it could not be consumed. Now there is 
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such a shortage they can sell it for double the price that was paid 
the farmer. 

About the sanitary conditions, that is a point that I always 
like to bring up and talk about especially. Mr. Newman gave 
you a talk as to how to take care of your separator, but I want 
to emphasize that point a little more. The separator ought to be 
washed every time it is used, and I will give you one more point 
in addition to what Mr. Newman said to make clear the neces- 
sity of washing your separator every time. 

Everyone knows that in milking it is absoiutely umposs:ble to 
produce strictly clean milk. We are not clean enough about the 
milking but what we get some dirt into the milk. Every one 
knows that who has ever used a separator and most of that dirt 
stays in the separator. If that is left in over night, and there is 
always some water in the separator, it is an ideal place for bac- 
teria to grow. ‘There are two kinds of dirt that always get-into 
milk, the soluble and the insoluble. The insoluble dirt is the kind 
you wash, clean and then strain it out. The soluble is by far 
the worst kind of dirt and the kind that cannot be detected by 
the naked eye. The soluble dirt cannot be strained out. If it has 
not dissolved in the milk before it got in the separator it will be 
ieft there if the separator stands over night without being washed. 
Dirt carries bacteria, bacteria is the cause of so many poor ilay- 
ors; if you get dirt you get bacteria. If you leave that separat- 
or standing all night with those millions of bacteria they are going 
to grow. 

Whenever you run milk into an unwashed separator that 
has been standing over night, the first part of the milk going 
through is bound to carry millions and millions of bacteria; they 
have had a chance to develop and produce anything that is bad. 
A man with experience, as I have had, can tell on cream that is 
delivered to the creamery pretty nearly what has happened to 
that cream. I can tell you whether it is due to a dirty separator 
or whether it is due to the place where you have kept it. There is 
a difference in the flavor. I have investigated so many cases I 
can tell in the smell and taste of cream what has ben the cause 
of the bad flavor. 
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Another thing that needs to be paid more attention to is the 
place where the cream is kept. This is repeating things that 
have been said over and over again, but it is with it as it was 
with a good woman who was scolding her children. She scolded 
them for something they did but in a few minutes they did the 
same thing again. Her husband was there and he said: “Martha, 
why do you scold those children twice for the same thing?” She 
said: “John, I tell them the good thing and the right thing and 
iPimenaetoocdw inne it cannot be told too often.” So it is with 
this sanitation, although it is repeated like a story and told every 
day, it must be kept constantly in mind. Think of it before each 
meal, think of it before you go to bed, think of it when you get 
up and you will get nearer where you ought to be. 

I have been accused of being pessimistic on this subject and 
have been told I ought to take an optimistic view of the situation. 
Have you ever heard the difference betwen an optimist and a 
pessimist? The optimist is the man who sees the hole in the 
doughnut and nothing but the hole; but the pessimist is the fel- 
low who keeps his eye on the doughnut. So I want you to hold 
the pessimistic view, in other words keep your eye on the cause. 

Now about the place of keeping cream: I have been on sever- 
al thousand farms in this State, and I have seen many different 
conditions. I have found cream that has had all of the evils I can 
think of from the cabbage smell to the smell of the pig pen. Just 
as Mr. Newman said, cream that tasted of meat that was deteri- 
ating very rapidly; the cream tasted as that meat smelled. I have 
taken the cream outside of the place where it was kept so as not 
to flavor the cream with the odor of the room, but that same 
taste was there. I have tested cream that tasted of apples because 
the cream was standing where apples were kept. I have tasted 
of cream that tasted of potatoes because it was kept where pota- 
toes were. There is no excuse for that negligence on the part 
of the farmer. A good place where milk and cream can be prop- 
erly kept will not cost much. Every man who is in the dairy 
business ought to have a milk house that is used for nothing else; 
but 1f you are not in the dairy business heavy enough so that you 
feel a milk house is too much of an expense you can afford an 
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ordinary barrel or milk tank to keep the cream in. It will only 
cost you from $3.00 to $10.00 to fix a place of that kind and it 
will take care of the milk or cream on the hottest day in summer. 

In handling and caring for cream there are so many things 
that are overlooked. I have visited farmers in the afternoon 
when cream separated in the morning was still standing by the 
separator and when I have said to the man: “Why don’t you put 
that cream away to cool?” he said, “I will do that before | com- 
mence separating.” He said there was no difference between 
leaving the cream standing there several hours and cooling right 
away. It is this, you have given the bacteria a chance to multiply. 
You will have thousands more, especially in the warm weather. 
You must remember, although you cannot see these rascals, they 
are the cause of these troubles that we meet with in manufac- 
turing dairy products. It makes a big difference whether the 
milk is left a half hour or a whole hour. If for no other reason 
for this, when milk is first drawn most of the bacteria gets in 
from the outside. There are only a few that the cow has put in 
herself, they are gathered mostly from the air and from the hair 
of the cow. The majority are in an indolent condition, and it 
takes from twenty to thirty minutes for them to become active. 
When they get into the milk it is an’ ideal place Wore itemmne 
live and grow, but it takes from twenty to thirty minutes to 
become lively. If you can bring the temperature down as low as 
possible, say 60 degrees or lower, inside of twenty minutes you 
can practically get them under control as chilling them puts them 
in an inactive stage. The majority do not grow rapidly when’ 
you get them down to that temperature. If you cool at once an:! 
keep it cold the cream will keep from four to five times as long. 
Therefore, the cream should be cooled at once as soon as possible 
after separating. 

Now I do not know whether it would be worth while to say 
anything about the separator particularly. If you have had any 
difficulties and have any questions to ask, do not be afraid to 
ask them. 


Member: Do you not believe the co-operative creamery 1s 
a good thing? 
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Mr. Jorgenson: My observation has been that the co-opera- 
imewebeamenry 14 mOt a Success i America; there are a few that 
have made a success and are a good paying proposition for the | 
iim they are very tew. | was brought up in a country 
where the co-operative creameries were a success and it took me 
a long time to understand why the co-operative creameries are 
not successful in this country. 

I am safe in saying that nine out of ten get a death blow 
Berore iney are started. ‘They are not started under the co- 
operative spirit; they do not go into it in a co-operative spirit. 
They are started mostly by promoters and receive a death blow 
before they are started. ‘The promoter tells the farmers how 
large a dividend a creamery will pay, just as soon as they stick 
in their $100.00, but they forget to say that the creamery has to 
make it before it will pay. The farmer doesn’t understand about 
it until after he gets: in. 

As a rule the co-operative creamery is furnished with a man 
by the promoters; they get a cheap skate, who doesn’t know much 
more than the farmers about running a creamery, and the result 
is they do not make a success of it. A few have made a success 
but mighty few. Seventy-five per cent of the creameries, or even 
more that are running today are run by individuals and make a 
success because the individuals usually understand the business. 
There are many other things that could be said but I will not take 
Yih time to) So into them. 

It is said the farmers have not the co-operative spirit; they 
do not stick together long enough. Where I came from the co- 
operative creamery is not started by a promoter, it is started by 
the farmers. They pledge themselves for ten years to deliver-the 
milk from not less than so many cows; they cannot deliver the 
milk to another creamery during those ten years. ‘The co-oper- 
tive creameries will be a success when you do this, and not beiore. 


Mr. Newman: As to the value of going into winter dairy- 
ing; is there a more net profit made in winter dairying than ir 
summer dairying when you get 25c for your butter? 


Mr. Jorgenson: I will give you my personal view. I can- 
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not see why winter dairying will not be the most profitable. Nine 
out of ten farmers say they cannot make it pay in the winter 
time and under their conditions I do not wonder; but 1f you go at 
it right you can make it a better proposition. 

There are two advantages especially; you take advantage of 
the difference in price and you protect yourselves against the 
many men speculating on your product. My real reason for 
believing that winter dairying 1s more profitable than suriner 
dairying is this, in milking cows in summer you must keep them 
in winter. It takes two-thirds of what the cow eats to maintain 
her ; you must maintain her whether she is milking or dry in win- 
ter. The best dairy men that | have ever ran across are a busi- 
ness in the winter as well as in the summer. Men that I consider 
the most successful say they make more out of the cow by dairy- 
ing in the winter. It costs more tc feed an take eanewommaenn 
in the winter than it does in the summer, but you have your milk 
at a time when the price is almost double, always Io cents differ- 
ence in the price on a pound of buter fat in summer and in win- 
ter, so you will have an advantage there. 


Mr. Newman: I want to take exceptions to this because I 
have my idea that it costs more in winter than in spring. I would 
like to ask you farmers who live near here how many acres does 
it cost? 


Member) It takes irom) 2)2 sto) 2uaehes! 


Mr. Newman: Do you get anything else except that pastur- 
yy) S vy S p I 
age in the summer time, how much corn? 


Menaber: ) 1: te m2 aches: 


Mr. Newman: If you will look into it, it is cheaper in win- 
ter than it is in summer. You take it in the Elgin district, (mere 
are more cows milked in winter than in summer and they are 
doing it for good hard dollars. You men in this State want to 
look at these things from a commercial point of view. We want 
to tell you the facts, you can make more dollars by having your 
cows come in in October. I do not want Mr. Jorgenson to stand 
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up and mislead you, not intentionally but he is probably on a sub- 
ject that he doesn’t know as much about as he does the manu- 
facturing side. 


Mr. Jorgenson: I do not want to take exception, but I posi- 
tively know that there is produced almost twice as much in the 
creamery districts, even in the Fox River territory, in summer 
than in winter. I do not doubt but what the better dairymen are 
doing it, but I do know that the farmers in general are not doivg 
fiieuicmmany Wewent at it.in the way | did; of course there are a 
few men that are doing it. Undoubtedly your President is produc- 
ing as much in winter as in summer. 


Mr. Newman: We would like to hear from our President. 


Mr. Mason: It will cost you double to keep a cow in sutn- 
‘mer than it does in winter’ she will milk steady in winter if vou 
give her good comfortable quarters, and help is cheaper than in 
summer, let wer go dry in fly time. 


Mr. Jorgenson: How many creameries are there between 
Batavia and McHenry? 


Mr. Mason: There used to be fifty, Borden’s have twenty- 
two. 


Mr. Jorgenson: flasn’t this been brought about during 
the last few years? | 


Mitwviaison: It 1s iicre and more all of the time. 


Mr. Jorgenson: I do not doubt but what they are going 
imto it more and more; they would be foolish if they didn’t. I 
have been through that section but I have not been to the conden- 
eemes.)) ll have been in the creameries. 1 know that they have 
double in the summer tu what they de in the winter. I have been 
all over the State of Illinois and the biggest production is in the 
summer time. I can’t help but stick to my point. 
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Member: I am glad to hear this discussion. A few of us 
do that thing and we are well satisfied with it here in Southern 
Illinois. I can get my cows to give 20 per cent more by having 
them freshen in October. My grandfather lived in Rhode Island; 
he thought nobody ought to raise a calf. Where do you get your 
calves? . 


Member: The creameries get the good dairymen; the good 
dairymen do not sell to the condenseries; that has been my ex- 
perience. 


Mr. Newman: Another point on their doing this business. 
I presume this audience understands just how fast this country. 
is growing. If all of this audience should start in the winter 
dairying it would not flood the market; but probably not more 
than ten per cent will, that has been our past experience. 


’ 

Mr. Wing: As I understand Mr. Jorgenson, he was) inet 
trying to say to us that it was cheaper to produce in summer, 
but just tried to explain why some were doing it. He also said 
it would be better to produce more milk in winter because you 
would get more out of it. Huis intentions were good. 


Mr. Jorgenson: I did not want to misinform any one, but 
when I talk to the farmers about this winter dairying they say 
they cannot afford to produce milk in winter. I believe I would 
rather own a bunch of cows in winter than in summer. I will go 
further and bring out another point. You can milk a good deal 
more in winter and if you give your cows good care they are 
bound to keep up the flow and they will be dry in July and Aug- 
ust. But I do not want you to understand that I advocate a one- 
sided proposition. I believe in having a uniform production all 
of the year around so that you will produce about the same 
amount each season of the year. This is the protection for jhe 
dairyman, and in this way he is going to get as much as possi- 


ble. 


Take the St. Louis market, I hear from men that I come 
in contact with that the town hasn’t half enough in the winter 
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time but enough in summer. Some of the men that are sending 
down there make a contract in the fall when the supply 1s short 
endemilk dealers will mot live up to it in the summer time, the 
only reason that I can see is because they are flooding the market 
in summer. ‘That is one of the things that the dairymen can 
regulate by going at it right. 


Judge Lynch: Is it not a fact that most of these dairymen 
and farmers that tell Mr. Jorgenson that they cannot afford to 
run a winter dairy are telling him the truth from their stand- 
Pome lhe fact is they are pretending to be dairymen but are 
not dairymen as they have not the right food or barns. 


Mimehensenson: hat is the proposition that 1am up 
ainsi am) arraid | have not made my point clear. They 
are not prepared. They have not got the right kinds of feeds, 
they do not understand how to take care of their cows, they do 
not understand how to feed nor care for the milk and they are 
not fixed for winter dairying. 


Mr. Austin: I have been dairying for seven or eight years. 
At first I dairied in the summer time but I have come to the con- 
clusion it is easier to do it in the winter time when I can control 
the conditions ; in the summer there are flies. I have had a num- 
ber of cows that went up to fifty or sixty pounds in the winter, 
but I have never had but one that went above fifty in summer. 
Im the winter time I have a good flow of milk with silage. [ 
can make milk cheaper because I can control conditions and make 
these cows comfortable. 


Mr. Jorgenson: What do you feed your cows? 


MivAdstim: Tsmothy hay and corm stalk. You mu have 
a good bam and you can build «xe for $10,000 or $12,000. 


Mr. Newman: ‘That is the point. lt would have gone just 
as Mr. Jorgenson stated, which I do not think was a fair state- 
ment to make and have go out from a Dairy Association. I 
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was not taking exception to what Mr. Jorgenson said but I 
wanted to bring it out. It is just this, you have 4oc butter this 
week and we at Elgin are criticized, but if you will look back ™ 
over the past three months’ records, it is the people that are 
eating this butter, it is not Elgin, although we are willing to 
take all that they will give us. Take New York, that is where 
they eat this butter; they make money easy and are willing to 
spend it. The New York market has been above the Elgin 
market two and three cents a pound right along, when really it 
should be only one cent for the best butter. New York has 
been selling for 41c for over a week and Elgin reached 4oc only 
last Monday, and you saw the head lines of the Chicago papers. 
I want to call your attention in connection with this price 
list that it is not Elgin that has forced the high prices, it is New 
York. You will find that when she went to 43c a pound that 
we allowed Elgin to go to a2c. It is not the manutacturer) 1 
is the public that are demanding the goods and cannot have 
them. On January 1, 1911, there were 45,000,000 pounds in 
starage while on January I, 1912, there were only 18,000,000; 
you see the difference between 45 and 18. There will not be 
enough butter to carry us through; the public are consuming too 
much. If left at that price butter would be gone by the first of 
March. I would not be surprised under present conditions) to 
see you paying 50c a pound for butter. I just wanted to men- 
tion this so you would understand it. It is the consumers that 
are forcing this product fip. | 
As I understand it the condensed milk market is flooded. 
I am not sure it is flooded in a legitimate way and hence I have 
to speak very guardedly. Condensed milk is being sold here in 
Effingham for $3.50 for 4 dozen large cans which cost about 
80c a dozen. The condensery people are paying you gentlemen 
for the past three months in the neighborhood of $1.50 fer 
hundred. You figure price per can of manufacture and I ace 
if you come out even. I stepped into a grocery store yesterday 
morning and I asked the gentleman what he was paying for 
condensed milk and he told me. It was a little more than $3.3), 
but not much. You gentlemen must take these things into cot- 
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sideration. If it is possible for you to send your milk off, do 
it, but if the time comes when your factory at home wants your 
milk, give it to them; keep your factory running. It looks now 
as though it was the big fish trying to eat up the small fish. This 
law of supply and demand in the butter and condensery business 
is just the same as in the oats and wheat. Do not say hard 
things about your factories. If their business will not allow 
them to pay you more than $1.50 a hundred, take it kindly and 
consider it before you do radical things. 


Mr. Jorgenson: I feel from what Mr. Newman says that 
he thought I was saying that the butter board at Elgin were 
be@cmentien price to cheat the farmers. | did not mean to 
speak in that way but I do feel if there is a more uniform pro- 
duction there 1s much less chance for the middle man to get a big 
slice. Now the fact that so much butter is put in cold storage 
shows that the most butter is produced in summer. 


President: ‘This has been a very interesting discussion. 
It has brought out one thing, what we need in this State is a com- 
paign of education and that is the object of this Association. 

Dr. Peters is with us and will talk this afternoon upon the 
“Health of the Dairy Animals” and Mr. Barnes vf Chicago will 
talk on “Legislation for the Farmer.” They will be most inter- 
esting and instructive. 


Seoeragy | Mir, Newman is still tere and if any jwant 
to take the examination for the Tester’s License he will meet 
them here. 


Member: Will it be possible for the meeting to be called 
promptly this afternoon for there are a great many of us who 
want to get away early. 


President. We will begin our meeting promptly on time 
this afternoon. We will now stand adjourned until 1:30 this 
afternoon. 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 18, 1912 


ABORTION IN CATTLE. 


By A. T. Peters, Springfield, III. 


Meeting called to order by the President at 1:30 P. M. 


President: We have two good talks on our program this 
afternoon and we also have other business and we want to get 
through. First, Dr. Peters will talk to you on the “Health of 
the Dairy Cow.” We want a discussion on this and the doctor 
will be glad to make anything clear that you do not understand. 


Dr. Peters: 


This disease is by no means new. It has been reported for 
many years and the theories regarding it are numerous. Some of 
the best pathologists have busied themselves with the investigation 
of this disease. From time to time commissions have been ap- 
pointed by agricultural societies of the different countries to 
study the breeding of live stock, and the infectiousness, cause, 
and cure of this disease. Very little can be learned from the 
early writers. In fact, the early literature on this subject has 
a tendency towards superstition, in that it invariably attributes 
the cause of epidemic abortion to sympathy, by saying that the 
animal is endowed with the instinct to know when another ani- 
mal is so affected and that the odor or some mysterious omen 
would cause the animals to abort. The next theory was that 
abortion was caused thru bad feed, especially moldy grain. 
Investigation has shown that this is possible only in very rare 
instances. It was not until about 1885 that Nocard, who had 
then undertaken the investigation of this disease, ‘clearly 
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pointed to the contagiousness of this affection. He was the first 
to study carefully the exudate from affected animals in order 
to discover, if possible, the true and exciting cause. From that 
time the cause of this disease was attributed to the discharge of 
aborting cows, this discharge being carried on the straw and litter 
‘to the other animals, and this to a certain extent is true. 

It was in 1897 that Bang verified the idea that this disease 
is contagious and demonstrated how the bacillus could be culti- 
vated on artificial media and described the organism in detail. 
It was also thru Bang’s investigations that the real cause uf this 
disease was discovered and the fact determined that a large 
portion of this was due to the male. Heretofore the experiments 
had been exclusively made on the female by using strong disin- 
fectants both internally and externally, thereby hoping to eradi- 
cate the disease, but it was found that by the most painstaking 
aseptic methods abortion could not be prevented. Prof. Bang 
called attention to the male and now by a combination of disin- 
fecting the male and the female good results are obtained. 

ACCIDENTAL ABORTION.—In dealire with abortion it should 
Demimseeassertaimed ti it is Of a noncontaeious character Non 
contagious or accidental abortion may be due to a number of 
different causes; such as fright, spoiled food, violent purgation, 
injuries, thru bad treatment by an ill-tempered attendant, slipping 
on the ice, etc. One may enumerate a number of things that may 
cause this trouble but suffice it to say that when one cow aborts 
the owner should be very careful to look into the details and to 
ascertain whether it occurred thru an accident or whether it is 
contagious abortion. It is far better to be cautious and advise 
the owner to use the necessary precautions which are prescribed 
under contagious abortion. It is better to start the treatment ear- 
ly than too late. It has been the writer’s experience that it is best 
to take this precaution. 

ContTacious ABortTiIon.—lf a considerable number of cows 
in a herd have aborted within a certain season or if the same 
cows have aborted in two or more successive seasons, if the dis- 
ease has the tendency to spread to the other cows and especially 
if there is a history that the neighboring herds are affected with 
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contagious abortion, then there is little aoubt but that one is 
dealing with a case of contagious abortion. It is important to 
kaow whether any new stock has been added to the herd, for 
in a large per cent of cases the herds have peempanreceanimmn 
this channel. Proof was not always conclusive that the cow, 
that aborted came from an atftected herd, bumiiewiseemiestiat 
cows brought into a herd very often abort, even when there has 
not been a'case of abortion in the herd from which it came. ‘This 
is not a case of contagious abortion but it can so affect a herd 
if drastic measures are not pursued. This is one of the sources 
of infection that should be carefully guarded against. 

Symptoms.—The symptoms of this disease are not plainly 
visible in the early stages, but when one examines a number of 
cows in a herd where abortion exists and the vagina is carefully 
studied he will find that the mucous membrane is somewhat 
reddened and that it has a very slight elevation on which there 
is a peculiar eruption. This eruption may escapé the eye that 
it not thoroughly trained, as it is not very prominent. From 
aborting cows there is usually a slimy, flocky discharge. ‘The 
cow may be restless for three or four hours before the expulsion 
of the young. In some instances the cow shows symptoms for 
a day or two by the udder filling up and the lips of the vulva 
thickening, showing the signs of natural gestation. This is 
accompanied by nervous excitement. Where cows carry their 
foetus from five to seven months the usual symptoms are the 
swollen condition of the vulva and later on entire laxation. In 
addition to these symptoms there may be a free flowing of exu- 
date and as the symptoms increase this becomes more copious and 
may be streaked with blood. When these symptoms appear 
the expulsion of the young is near at hand. 

Tue Cause.—There is no question that the disease is caused 
by a germ, which has been described by Nocard and Bang. This 
germ cannot be killed very readily and on account of its being 
found in the discharge from the vagina and also on the male 
animal it is important that the stalls and floors be thoroughly 
disinfected and that the bedding which may have been contam- 
inated be burned, and also the foetus. Cows affected should be 
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isolated and should have one attendant who does not take care 
of or come in contact with the healthy cows. It is important 
that one person be assigned to the infected herd and that 
he use the necessary precautions and that he do not walk into 
the stables where healthy cows are kept. Before he leaves the 
infected herd he should thoroughly disinfect himself and leave 
the infected garments in a suitable place so that they can do no 
harm. If a cow aborts in the main stable she should be immed- 
iately removed and the premises should be as carefully disinfected 
as possible, using strong lye solution with plenty of hot water 
and a five per cent solution of carbolic acid. The most painstak- 
ing disinfection should be at once commenced. ‘The animal in 
the quarantine pen should be treated immediately as follows: 
If the afterbirth has not come away within five to eight hours 
it should be taken away by one who knows how to perform this 
operation. The animal should then be irrigated with a two per 
cent solution of permanganate of potash, and the limbs, tail, 
etc., should be washed with soap and water and then with this 
permanganate of potash solution. One capsule containing oil 
and kreso is then placed into the vagina. ‘This capsule on dis- 
solving disinfects the vagina and the vagina should be irrigated 
every other day with this permanganate of potash solution and 
a capsule inserted. In addition to this the cow should be fed 
carbolic acid in the feed. The carbolic acid should be prepared 
as follows: Crude carbolic acid is liquefied and a small amount 
of glycerin is added to this to keep it in a liquid form. You start 
in by mixing with the bran two drams of this solution and then 
gradually increase the dose until it amounts to about six drams 
per day. The dose is increased according to the virulence of 
the disease. Best results have been obtained by giving large 
doses to cattle where the per cent of loss was very great. We 
have had the best of success with this treatment. Eighty-one 
out of 211 herds treated reported good results. 

The bull is probably the carrier of the infection, and there- 
fore the bull should be thoroughly disinfected before and after 
each service Use some antiseptic solution, as a tablespoonful 
of permanganate of potash to a pailful of water. A rubber tube 
can be used large enough to slip into the sheath of the bull, a 
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funnel is fitted to the other end of the tube, and when this fun- 
nel is elevated it will force the solution well into the sheath and 
with the right hand the operator can work the solution thoroughly 
to all parts of the sheath. The limbs of the bull should also be 
sponged with a good antiseptic solution. 

STERILITY.—oSterility 1s one of the sequels of contagious 
abortion. ‘[he reason for this is that the microbes enter the 
Fallopian tubes and affect and eventually destroy the ovaries 
and therefore conception cannot occur. Many treatments have 
been used for this affection and there are a great many patent 
medicines on the market to be used for this disease but our in- 
vestigations have shown that medical treatment has little or no 
effect. Out of 209 animals that were apparentiy sterile, 86 re- 
mained sterile in the herd tor a year or more, 41) foreeciaimeen 
months or more, while conception occurred in 11 which success- 
fully gave birth to a calf. Postmortems were held on 74 of these 
animals and all were found to have diseased ovaries, 42 out of 
the 74 having one ovary affected while 32 had both ovaries 
affected. It is interesting to know that the owners of these 
animals used the following remedies: dilatation of the os uteri, 
irrigating with sterilized alkaline water, using yeast treatment, 
and the various patent medicines offered for the cure of this 
disease. We lost trace of 135 of these animals, but our investi- 
gation shows that remedies are of little avail since 100 per cent 
of those on which we held post-mortems had diseased ovaries. 
This should discourage the owner from keeping cows that will 
not conceive, especially if the animal has aborted. ‘The animals 
should be fattened as soon as possible and sold on the market. 

ConcLusions.—Abortion in cattle is caused by a germ 
which is found in the exudate of the female and of the bull. 
Therefore both cows and bulls should be thoroughly disinfected . 
before and after breeding. Newly purchased cows should be 
kept in quarantine and should be washed with an antiseptic solu- 
tion. A cow that has aborted should be immediately placed in 
quarantine and an attendant should take care of these animals and 
avoid coming in contact with healthy animals. The bull should 
be disinfected before and immediately after each service. Cows 
should not be allowed to calve in the presence of other animals. 
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The establishment of the diagnosis of tuberculosis in living 
animals will receive a far greater importance since the enact- 
ment of the new imperial live stock sanitary laws. According 
to paragraph ten of this law it is compulsory to report all cases 
of tuberculosis, which have been diagnosed by a physical exam- 
ination, and especially all advanced cases of lung, udder, intes- 
tinal and uterus tuberculosis. Inasmuch as the bacteriological 
examination of the udder, uterus and intestine is not a difficult 
one, this is not always the case for the bacteriological examina- 
tion of lung tuberculosis in cattle. The reason for this is that 
the necessary material for a positive diagnosis can be easily 
secured from the udder, uterus and intestine, while on the con- 
trary the material from the lungs is secured with difficulty. On 
account of the many differences which have been ecountered 
many suggestions have been made. Of these the method sug- 
gested by Poel has given the best results, and sems to have the 
least objections. It consists in taking the material direct from 
the trachea and bronchial tubes. According to the experiments 
of Neuhouse we are convinced that the material taken from the 
lung is best obtained with a cotton swab fastened to a wire 
which is pushed through the canula of a trocar, which has been 
inserted into the trachea and the swab is then pushed down to 
the bifurcation of the lungs. The important feature for us was 
first the construction of a suitable canula, so constructed that 
it could be easily inserted through the walls of the trachea and 
the surrounding tissue without first using the knife to remove 
a part of the trachea. The canula which answered these 
requirements was described by us in the Zeitschrift fur Hygiene 
und Infections krankheiten der Haustiere (Nr. 5-1911 seite 332). 
It was also necessary to find a suitable wire on which to carry 
the cotton swab into the trachea. This wire must be very fine 
and of medium elasticity and flexibility so that when it is inserted 
into the trachea it will not double up. With the help of the 
described instruments and the holding of the head in position, 
which will be described later, we had no difficulty in inserting 
the cotton swab in the trachea and its bifurcation but in a few 
cases it was impossible to remove the swab through the canula. 


Corrinne L. G. Houwtzi Albino—A grand champion cow owned by 
The VanCamp Packing Co. and exhibited at Convention of Illinois 
State Dairymen’s Association in Effingham, January, 1912, by Samuel 
De Boer, Mgr. 
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The wire which fastened the cotton to the carrier became en- 
tangled on the tip of the trocar and all that could be done in 
this case was to remove the trocar and the wire with the cotton 
swab attached together. This was not dangerous to the animals 
but it had this disadvantage that by the removal of the trocar 
and the cotton, the contraction of the muscles removed in part or 
wholly the material for examination from the swab. Whenever 
the above described case occurs one might be led to make an 
incorrect bacteriological diagnosis of the swab. To obviate this 
condition we decided to fasten the swab in a different manner, 
namely : by the use of a slide. Fig. 1 shows the manner in which 
the nickel sliding tube is passed over the bent wire which holds 
the cotton swab in place. This improved method of fastening the 
swab is simple and easily done and a reliable and positive way 
to successfully extract the swab from the trocar because the slid- 
ing tube has a very smooth surface which is conical on the end 
which goes over the folded end of the wire. In this way all 
possibility of the swab becoming fastened is avoided. The fol- 
lowing illustration shows the necessary instruments for the 
work: 

iitocan (Closed). 

Trocar (Open). 

Stilete. 

Roll of wire with Cotton Swab. 

e. Upper end of wire with cotton swab inserted and slide 
for fastening wire in position. | 

f. Bottle for preserving and shipping specimen. Note 
how wire is cut off above cork. 

Pomentickxel Plated Slide: 

Method of obtaining lung specimen from cattle. After 
applying the twitch to the nose, an assistant holds the head up- 
ward or a rope fastened to the twitch can be thrown over a-beam 
or rafter and the head held upward in this manner Another 
assistant standing on the left side of the animal holds the horns 
and turns the neck in such a position that the trachea is exposed 
to the operator on the right. See Fig. 2. After disinfecting 
the skin, the trocar with stilete pointing slightly downward, 1s 
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inserted about three or four finger widths from the aboral end 
of the larynx imto the trachea. See Fig: 3. | It ismmotp-omtely, 
necessary that the insertion should be made between two rings 
because the lancet shaped form of the trocar allows it to pene- 
trate the rings with ease, even in old animals. See Fig 4. After 
removal of the stilete, the wire with attached swab is inserted 
through the trocar into the trachea and its branches, with little or 
no assistance, to a depth of 1% meters, then pulled up and down- 
ward and turned several times and removed. See Fig 5. The 
slime covered swab is placed in a labeled sterilized bottle in which 
condition it should be taken to the laboratory at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, for bacteriological examination. Securing lung 
sputum by the above described method is not met with technical 
obstacles. ‘The operation when properly performed should be 
bloodless and is not accompanied by any bad results, which we 
have demonstrated by many observations and experiments. Com- 
plications resulting from this operation are hardly possible, 
owing to the fact that the trocar’s sharp cutting surface makes 
only a small wound which readily heals in a few days. This 
has been proven by postmortem on animals which had been oper- 
ated a few days previous. To form an accurate opinion of the 
value of this method of determining open tuberculosis in a liv- 
ing animal, we conducted numerous experiments on cattle at the 
‘slaughterhouse, the results of which will be given in detail. 
Thanks are due to Dr. Henschel, Chief Veterinarian of the Abat- 
toir, who made it possible for us to conduct these experiments. 


Method of Experiments. 


Physical examination of cattle. 
Securing lung sputum. 
Post mortem examination immediately after slaughter. 
4. Microscopical examination of a smear preparation from 
the swab. 
5. Animal inoculation with material in at least two Guinea 
Pigs. 
6. Post Mortem examination of inoculated animals six 
weeks later. 
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No. 1. Physical Examination of Catt!e. 


Cattle for experiments were taken from low land districts, 
with exception of No. 54, which was an emaciated cow. All 
others were in good physical condition. In some cases (Nos. 50 
and 54) physical examination revealed a languid, dull appear- 
ance of the eyes. Other symptoms by which tuberculosis could 
be diagnosed, such as spontaneous coughing, a tough hide bound 
condition of the skin, a dry, stiff, lustreless coat of hair, was only 
nemaceimiatew cases (Nos. 3, 1, 22, and 50to 54). The physi- 
cal examination of the accessible lymph glands was found affected 
in only one case. In this particular animal No. 51, the left pre- 
scapular gland was the size of a man’s head and was hard and 
rough to the touch. In connection with the physical examina- 
tion of these animals, auscultation of the lungs was done in 
order to ascertain the deep breathing. “The mouth and nose 
were temporarily covered with a leather cloth saturated in a solu- 
tion of lysol. | 


No. 2. Securing Lung Sputum. 


After auscultation and physical examination all suspicious 
animals were subjected to the previously described method of 
obtaining sputum. The cough produced by the introduction 
of the swab into the trachea is helpful inasmuch as it forces the 
slime into the trachea that would be otherwise inaccessible. On 
the other hand post mortem examinations haye revealed to us 
that the cotton swab can be inserted into the diseased parts and 
the diseased parts may be removed on the swab. ‘This was 
especially noticeable in a case where the lobe of the diaphragm 
was affected. Occasionally when removing the swab through 
the trocar pieces of tissue would adhere to it and upon bacterio- 
logical examination was found to contain tubercle bacilli. 


No. 3. Post Mortem Examination After Slaughter. 


As soon as the sample was obtained from the lungs the ani- 
mal was slaughtered and a careful post mortem made. 
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No. 4. Microscopical Examination of a Smear Preparation from .; 
the Swab. 


From every fresh sample a number of smear preparations 
were made and stained according to Ziehl. 


No. 5. Animal Inoculation Experiments. 


Whereas in the beginning we merely washed the swab in a 
sterile normal salt solution, which was subcutaneously injected 
into Guinea Pigs. From No. 30 on, the entire swab was used 
after taking only enough for a smear preparation. The reason 
for this change was that very often after washing and inocu- 
lating this material into guinea pigs, they would not contract 
the disease while microscopical examinations of the material 
showed tubercle bacilli. On the other hand the inoculation of 
the entire swab into guinea pigs showed eight positive results 
where the existence of the tubercle bacilli in the smear prepara- 
tion could not be found. It is therefore advisable in nearly all 
cases to resort to animal inoculation and to use the whole swab 
inasmuch as our observations have shown that animals stand this 
method very well. | 


No. 6. Post Mortem Examination of Animals Six Weeks Later. 


The general plan of observing animals inoculated six weeks 
can be terminated much sooner. In six cases the symptoms were 
prominent in ten days (cases Nos. 32, 36, 46, 49, 51 and 53). 

The following table shows our experimental data and we 
wish to again emphasize that the first twenty-nine (29) cases 
of inoculations were those of a washed solution and all remain- 
ing ones were inoculated with the whole swab. Of the fifty-four 
(54) cattle physically examined and declared tubercular, fifty- 
two (52) cases upon post mortem examination revealed more 
or less tuberculosis, thirty-five (35) had jung tuberculosis, eleven 
(11) had tuberculosis of the lung and other organs, especially 
the pleura, three (3) had tuberculosis of the serous membrane 
(Miliary) while only three had tubercular lymphatic glands. In 
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two cases (Nos. 3 and 11) a number of pus clusters were found 
on the lungs on Post Mortem examination. Bacteriological 
examination revealed a number of strepticocci and animal inocu- 
lation showed that the animal was not tubercular. Of the fifty- 
two (52) animals slaughtered for tuberculosis, forty-one (41) 
were found tubercular by the bacteriological examination, which 
according to their form, size and acid fast, were pronounced 
tubercle bacilli. 

In twenty (20) cases the microscopical, as well as the ani- 
mal inoculations revealed tuberculosis, and in eight (8) cases 
the diagnosis could only be ascertained by animal inoculation. 
The forty-one (41) animals by bacteriological method revealed 
tuberculosis, as follows: ‘Twenty-eight animals had lung tuber- 
culosis, eleven had tuberculosis of the lung and other organs, 
and two tuberculosis of lymphatic glands. 

From the information gathered by the bacteriological exam- 
ination for lung tuberculosis we find the following cases (Nos. 
_ 12, 20, 27, 28, 31 and 39) to have deep seated cheesy degenerated 

tissue; also that the disease had extended to the bifurcation of 
the trachea and made it comparatively easy to secure material in 
these cases. On the contrary the bacteriological examination 
in cases (Nos. 30 and 34) showed no evidence of tubercle bacilli 
but the post mortem revealed only a slightly -affected lymphatic 
gland. No evidence of tuberculosis could be found in the lungs 
or any other organ. It is interesting to note that these animals 
had been standing with others affected with open tuberculosis. 
The bacteriological examination failed to reveal serous tuber- 
culosis, no matter how extensive. The claim that serous or 
latent tuberculosis is not harmful to neighboring animals is sus- 
tained by our investigations. If we summarize our results we 
find that we are able to detect from seventy-eight to eighty-four 
per cent of extensive lung tuberculosis by the method just 
described. That not every case of lung tuberculosis could be 
detected by this method can be traced to the fact that in most 
cases the tubercle bacilli were incapsulated or existed in such 
stnall numbers that they escaped bacteriological examination. 
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Conclusion. 


With the aid of our trocar and swab we are enabled to pro- 
cure safely and easily sputum specimens without injury EO) tite 
animal. 

2. To obtain the most positive diagnosis the swab should 
be inoculated into guinea pigs. 

3. From our experiments we conclude that open tubercu- 
losis of the lungs can be detected in most all advanced cases by 
this method and in a few cases we were able to detect it in the 
earliest stages where no clinical symptoms (such as cough, 
emaciation, etc.) were present. 

4. Serous tuberculosis cannot be positively ascertained by 
this method. 

5. -lhe described method is a valuable one for tie detec 
tion of open tuberculosis in cattle. Though it would seem 
rational to destroy all tuberculous cattle, this cannot be done 
owing to the fact that the percentage of slightly affected animals 
is too great and the value so enormous that the state cannot 
afford to pay for them all. It is necessary for the sanitary 
officers to find a more economical method. 
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REPORT OF RESOLUTION. 


WHEREAS, This the 38th annual convention of Illinois 
State Dairymen’s Association has been a conspicuous success in 
all the particulars that make a great Convention, and 

WHEREAS, This success is due in the largest measure t9 
the excellent and united work and efforts of the Effingham Coun. 
ty Dairymen’s Association. 

RESOLVED, That we thank the members of the Associa- 
tion, who have done the work necessary to make this State 
Convention a record meeting. 

RESOLVED, That we thank the Mayor, Dr. E. L. Dam- 
ron, and citizens generally who have not only welcomed our 
members but who have done everything in their power to make 
all feel the genuineness of the welcome; 

RESOLVED, That we thank the local newspapers and the 
newspapers of the State who have freely advertised this meet- 
ing, thus constituting a very large share of what is necessary 
to make this Convention what we wish our gatherings to be; 

RESOLVED, That we thank the speakers on the program, 
the dairy and creamery supply houses for their contributions 
to our premium fund and for assistance given in making a dis- 
play that is a most important feature of our annual meeting. 
We wish to thank the Loudan Manufacturing Company that 
put in the stanchions, making possible our splendid display of 
dairy cattle, and we wish to thank the owners of cattle display 
and.congratulate them upon the excellence of the exhibits. 

WHEREAS, The olemargarine question is again peers 
Congress, and 

WHEREAS, A great number of organizations have 
been led without a discussion of the matter and without an under- 
standing of the facts in the case, to pass resolutions requesting 
repeal of the law, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That we as an organization and as 
individuals will work to preserve the essential feature of the 
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law, namely, the color feature which is the one feature prevent- 
ing the fraudulent selling of olemargarine as butter, and the 
only possible protection to the ultimate consumer. 

WHEREAS, The Lodge Cold Storage Bill limiting the 
period for holding butter, eggs, poultry, etc., in storage to three 
(3) months is before Congress, and 

WHEREAS, The storing of farm produce is necessary as 
an equalizer of prices preventing ruinously low prices in times 
of flush production and excessive high prices in times of short 
production, and 

WHEREAS, It is abundantly proven that the cold storing 
of foods under modern conditions does not in the least injure 
these foods. 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, ‘That weseenuenn. 
the three months’ feature of the Lodge bill and ask our repre- 
sentatives in Congress to favor a bill that will permit the holding 
of food for periods long enough to guarantee safe market con- 
ditions, and at the same time, guard the public health. 

WHEREAS, The Adulterated Butter Law as interpreted 
by the Internal Revenue Department, branding a manufacturer 
or a dealer a criminal who manufactures or handles butter con- 
taining 16 per cent moisture or over, has proven unjust in many 
{stamces: ame. 

WHEREAS, At certain seasons of the year the small 
creamery man with the so-called “Irish” test may be deceived in 
the quantity of moisture in any churning, and 

WHEREAS, It is simply commercially impossible for the 
dealer to test each lot of butter he handles, and 

WHEREAS, The manner of taking of samples by the Gov- 
ernment Inspectors is subject to criticism, 

* AND WHEREAS, The Oleomargarine Act protects the 
manufacturer and dealer to the extent that it must be shown that 
he knowingly manufactured or dealt in said olemargarine. There- 
fore the Illinois State Dairymen’s Association in annual Con- 
vention assembled, 

RESOLVE, That we favor a change in the law to the extent 
of adding the word “knowingly” in the sentences necessary to 
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make the law apply to only those manufacturers or dealers who 
knowingly manufacture or deal in adulterated butter. 

WHEREAS, This Association stands for pure dairy prod- 
ucts and believes in proper and just punishment for those who 
knowingly and intentionally manufacture or deal in adulterated 
buiter or dairy products, 

RESOLVED, We heartily approve of the strengthening of 
the Revenue or Pure Food laws of the state or nation to stop 
this nefarious practice. 

We recommend a copy of this resolution be sent to Commis- 
sioner Cabell at Washington. 

RESOLVED, That this Association endorse the [Illinois 
State Dairy and Food Commission and the laws and regulations 
and recommend to our dairvinen and mi!k product manufacturers 
that they co-operate with said Dairy and Food Commission. 

WHEREAS, The question of Dairy Boards of Trade, nam- 
ing a daily or weekly price is now under investigation by the 
Government, and 

WHEREAS, The oroduct of the dairy farm is a perishable 
article, and it is necessary to dispose of same often, and 

WHEREAS, The dairy product is sold for cash it is nec- 
essary to deal in same on some reliable market quotation, and 

WHEREAS, The Elgin Board of Trade was established 
by dairy farmers in 1872 as a Dairyman’s producers market for 
that purpose, and 

WHEREAS, It has given the farmers a reliable market by 
taking into consideration the offerings and sales, the state of 
other markets, and 

WHEREAS, The price committee has proven a conserva- 
tive method is quoting a weekly price, and 

WHEREAS, The price is arrived at in a fair manner and 

WHEREAS, No one is entitled to buy or sell their dairy 
products on this market price, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That we. the Illinois 
State Dairymen’s Convention assembled, hereby recommend the 
continuance of said price committee of the Elgin Board of 
Trade, believing the price named by them each week is a fair 
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price basis for the dairy farmer and consumer to do business 
on. 

RESOLVED, A copy of these resolutions be forwarded to 
the President of the Elgin Board of Trade and to the District 
Attorney in Chicago. 

WHEREAS, The work of this Association should be 
extended throughout the entire state, so that its objects and pur- 
poses and its teachings may be brought directly before all our — 
dairymen, discussed by every community and their co-operation 
secured and 

WHEREAS, We recognize the need in our State of more 
adequate legislation for the farming community, and there 
should be enacted from time to time such wise and just laws as 
would aid in promoting and caring for the great dairy inter- 
ests which we represent, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That these subjects 
be referred to the officers and directors of the Association with 
the request that they carry into effect our wishes in this regard, 

BE, IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That Mroeisaiernes 
as a representative of said organization, be invited to co-operate 
with the officers of this Association in carrying into effect and 
securing the objects of these resolutions. 

Report adopted. 
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LEGISLATION FOR THE FARMER. 


Mr. P. R. Barnes, Chicago. 


President: ‘The next number on the program “Legislation 
mminermarmer by Mr. P. R. Barnes of Chicago. 


Mr. Barnes: Mr. President, Members of the Dairymen’s 
Association: I presume that my time is quite limited. 

We come now to the close of what I understand and have 
heard said is the greatest Convention that has been held by this 
Mainexssociation, L prestime that the principal question in 
the mind of every man here, not only of the officers and of your 
committees, but of every dairyman here, now is, in what way or 
by what method may the teachings and what has been said 
Badmaonemere, be extended out into all parts of the State, be 
brought to the attention of the average farmer and average 
dairyman even in the remotest corner and in the remotest county 
of this commonwealth. 

As suggested by the resolutions introduced, there is what 
Muaiiememeailed the law side, or the legal side of the farmer's 
business. It enlarges and reaches out against other industries. 
We find it necessary that you should be protected. The State 
should become the friend of a great industry like yours, a friend 
of every farmer, whether he be a tenant or owner. By what 
method under the law may that be brought to your advantage? 
By the resolution the whole question is placed with the officers 
and directors, that they may take up those two subjects of ex- 
tending the work by organization throughout the State and of 
caring for this industry by some form of constructive legisla- 
tion. Make them a study and find the means to attain that end. 
They represent you and it is safe to leave it to them. I am free 
to say that we want to co-operate and be of this great body 
what we ought to be, a part. 
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I was especially interested in what Dr. Peters said about 
tuberculosis legislation. I am not going to enter into a discus- 
sion. During the past number of years I have represented farm- 
ing communities in the northern portion of this State and before 
that, other organizations who were studying this same question 
of diseases of domestic animals. These dairy interests were 
suffering because of the conditions in the northern part of [h- 
nois and as covered by the resolutions referred to the directors. 
The reason you do not have as much trouble here is because you 
are further from a big city. We are so near Chicago that every 
man there engaged in the milk business or raising any crops has 
two sides of the question which he is up against all of the time: 
One is the state and the other bang up against the ordinance of 
the city of Chicago. Often its health department. So the prob- 
lem has been double with us. 

We have differed a great deal but we have never differed on 
one proposition. That is, that the farmer of Illinois, the dairy- 
man, should be protected by the State in so far as the laws of 
this state, conservatively drawn, and then wisely administered, 
could care for his interests, and promote this industry. 

When we speak of the legal side of things relating to the 
farmer it is almost like reaching out into the air to get a hand 
full. The same of water; you close your hand and draw it 
from the water and it is empty. It is a vague general proposi- 
tion. I will be very brief and touch on two questions and then 
{ am done. 

All through these years, Mr. President, wherever I have 
represented the farming community, it has been our purpose and 
plan that the farmers themselves should act upon their commit- 
tees. That the farmers themselves should hold the offices. That 
the farmers themselves should go before the health department 
or any other department of the city, and there present their own 
case. I speak of this thing seriously because the trouble has 
been in the history of the organization of farming communities, 
from the time our ancestors walked out of Eden and immediately 
proceeded to get into trouble, that wherever a farmers’ organiza- 
tion has been invaded from the outside, either one of two things 
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has followed. Fjither the outside interests have dominated or the 
organization has been broken square in two. In this progressive 
age, where agriculture is assuming its proper place and the boys 
and girls are coming on, there is the dawn of a better condition. 
When questions are to be discussed and talks made in banquets 
and elsewhere you will not call upon the outsider to entertain 
you. You will depend upon the young men from your farms 
taking a step further than you have done. You will be enter- 
tained and probably have the advantage of a liberal education, 
in what they say. 

I mean this. It is almost impossible in a public meeting to 
get a farmer to say “boo.” That is all wrong. Their habits of liv- 
ing in the past, and doing just as their ancestors did in such things 
must all be done away with. They are too retiring and that is 
wrong. ‘The younger element will be educated out of that idea. It 
is easy to talk to anybody in a general way about what to do. 
But don’t you know that a large share of what the farmer gets 
from the outside, even from the specialist reminds one very much 
of this story, and it is a fair illustration of how the outside world 
approach the farming community for the purpose of giving them 
instruction. 

A young man, who had recently graduated from one of the 
seminaries was sent out in the Rocky Mountains to preach. The 
first Sunday he took for his subject “Phenomenon.” ‘There were 
a large number present, mostly cow-boys, and people of that 
class. He talked an hour on the subject of phenomenon. The 
next day a young woman said to him, “won’t you please explain 
to me what is meant by phenomenon.” The preacher said, “I 
will explain, and will give you an illustration. You see the bird 
sitting on the fence and singing, that is not a phenomenon, that 
is natural; those cattle grazing on the hill-side is not a phenom- 
enon, that is natural too; you see the eagle on that dead limb of a 
tree hanging out over the side of the mountain, that is not a 
phenomenon, that is natural; but, if you should see a cow sitting 
on a thistle and singing like a bird, that would be a phenomenon.”’ 

Just a word on the general subject of legislation. During 
the past few years, in fact during the last ten years, more laws 
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have been passed by our legislature, each succeeding year. In 
other words when your Fathers were young men, and during 
their lifetime, where they passed one law, today they pass as 
many as five or ten and perhaps twenty. 

This is true of England. It 1s true of Continent mnene: 
It is true of our National Congress and it is particularly true 
here in Illinois and in the various States of our Union. ‘The 
pessimist says the world is growing worse. ‘The worse a com- 
munity is, the more wrongs that are being committed, the more 
laws they make to correct or to prevent these evils.. The State 
is compelled to stop the committing of wrong. On the other 
hand the optimist takes the position that all through the world 
there is an awakening of public conscience. The real cause is 
in the civilized world, everywhere there has been one of two 
things, either evolution or revolution. Because of these shifting 
of growing conditions: Because of the rapid changes in economic 
and social condition the necessity for a larger amount of laws 
from year to year has resulted. Today our legislators are bur- 
dened with bills that come up for their consideration. 

England has succeeded in separating the whole scheme and 
plan of its legislative work into two parts so that the greater 
share is taken care of by governmental departments. ‘There is 
volume after volume of English laws containing nothing but 
governmental orders. We have no such legislative departments. 
Another thing, in England, bills are drawn by representatives of 
the government itself. ‘That is one reason why, when that na- 
tion moves in legislation it builds progressively and along con- 
structive lines. 

In our country there are a few states that have departments 
or bureaus of legislation. Wisconsin is one of them. In matters 
of constructive law for the farming community there is no more 
progressive state in the Union. Subjects for proposed legisla- 
tion are studied by this bureau. Any member of the Legislature 
may go to such department and find the whole history of any 
constructive law as drafted'and enforced in other states or 
countries. We have nothing of the kind in Illinois. No such 
help in legislative matters. While examining certain questions 
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for the purpose of drafting a bill to be introduced into the Legis- 
lature in behalf of the farming community I called upon the 
Attorney General. I had been told by our Senator that a bill 
had been drafted by him. His reply was, “No, we do not draft 
bills for the head of any department. ‘The Legislature failed 
to pass a law to give us that authority.” 

Every piece of legislation then must be started by some one 
who is concerned. Great interests care for their own legisla- 
tion. They are organized and back such laws as they want. Con- 
structive law is not for special interests but for the people. The 
people, as a rule, are unorganized for such work. How is it with 
law for the farmers of Illinois? We are talking for the farm- 
ing community. Who in Illinois is looking over the general 
field of our laws as related to the needs of the farming com- 
munity? Who is charged with that duty and that responsibil- 
ivy NO one. 

What should constitute wise constructive legislation in our 
State? What concerted action have wer What co-operation 
among the farmers or even among the farmers’ associations of 
the State have we for the purpose of securing wise and jus: 
legislation for the farming community? None. 

The time is at hand in this State when the subject of con- 
structive legislation should receive more than the casual and 
passing consideration of our agricultural associations. The 
question must be forced beyond mere discussion. It should 
assume the form of some definite policy, plan or method of 
study and promulgation. 

Did you observe in the reading of the resolutions that they 
call your attention to several provisions of the law that are 
regarded as not being right and just for your interests. Your 
Committee on Resolutions have made sufficient study of these 
questions to bring them before this body for your consideration 
and adoption. ; 

Today the opening wedge is driven by this Association on 
the matter of constructive legislation, by your adoption of these 
resolutions. ‘The Officers and the Directors of this great or- 
ganization will no doubt now make such study of this question. 
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such investigation as to your needs in matters of state legisla- 
tion and will adopt such method of procedure as shall carry into 
effect your purposes and your wishes in this regard. 

The result will be that before two years have passed the 
main legal questions in which you are concerned and on which 
you desire legislation will not only be drafted and considered by 
your Officers and Directors but submitted to every farmers’ 
organization that they in turn may study these questions and 
express their views thereon. It will also give them a chance 
to go to their own local State Representatives and to those who 
seek that office and say to them, “We have here certain things, 
will you stand for them? Certain provisions for State Laws 
that we favor and demand.” ‘The result will be that when you 
again appear before the Legislature and ask for the passage of 
such bills as shall help you to save your dairy herds and bar 
the shipping of diseased domestic animals into this State and 
otherwise promote the business in which you are engaged and 
protect your interests. You will have to help you, in the support 
of such law, the intelligent organized force of the farming com- 
munity of the entire State. Such force in its reasonable demands 
would be irresistible. 

The farming community as an organized body does not 
know its strength. Such a bill as you would thus present would 
have the support of this organization and of all kindred organ- 
izations back of it and co-operating with it. There could be no 
opposition that could overcome the demand for a reasonable 
law, that comes from a body that represents the whole farming 
community of this State in any one particular thing. The day of 
individual effort is passed. Organization is essential. 

The power of organization among the farming community 
is well presented by an association of Cook County, which I 
have represented for a term of years. They are engaged in 
marketing produce in the City of Chicago. Single handed and 
alone they were helpless. 

Organized, they succeeded in their defense against certain 
ordinances that had been illegally enforced against them. They had 
extended the Randolph Street Market from two to five blocks. 
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Co-operating with other interests they secured appropriations 
to be made and some $200,000 paid out of the City Treasury 
for the construction of macadam roads within the city limits and 
along which these farmers haul their produce to the market. 
Beginning with three farmers, who opposed the dumping of 
sewage by the Lake Shore Villages upon their land, they extend- 
ed their organization until now it comprises a territory including 
some I2 square miles within the Chicago city limits is several 
miles wide, extending north up through the country and includ- 
ing all the Villages above Evanston along the North Shore and 
now they have the whole question of sanitary relief pending 
before the Sanitary District of Chicago for its solution in their 
behalf. 

This same organization through its milk shipping and dairy 
interests have formed a nucleus as a basis of constructive legis- 
lation, both as relating to City Ordinance and State Legislation 
and < te now desirous of co-operating with this Association in 
such way as your Directors may suggest. 

This side of that organization has extended its work and has 
become incorporated. Its objects and purposes are set forth in 
its Charter from which I read: “The object for which it is form- 
ed is to promote the milk producing industry in Northern Ilh- 
nois: to secure better and more adequate markets: to encourage 
co-operation: to secure adequate Constructive Legislation by 
the State and Municipalities and to maintain just relations there- 
with: to promote social intercourse and educational advantages 
amongst its members and in all things to protect and maintain 
EMeiis tielnts. : 

You will observe that I only speak in general regarding 
these associations. I am promoting no particular organization. 
1 am advocating organization among the farming community for 
the purpose of securing the passage of constructive laws for 
their benefit. 

isceaiat my time is;gone, Of course in the Agricultural 
World the problem of progress is largely educational. This is 
true in questions of legislation. ‘This is well illustrated by the 
simile: as if you walked into a great canyon, beside the mountain, 
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in the nighttime, where it was so dark that you could not see your 
hand before your face: toward dawn the tip of the mountains 
are struck with lhght; gradually the deeper shadows fade away 
until at noontime the whole Valley and the mountainside is 
glorified with the sunshine and so Mr. President, from the teach- 
ings of our State Agricultural Institutions; from our experts 
who have special knowledge; from the Farmers’ Institutes of the 
State; from the Dairymen’s Association; from leaders in agricul- 
ture of our State, there shall be carried to the average manmer 
everywhere that intelligent understanding of the situation until 
ught shall dawn upon him, until he shall walk out into the open 
and see for himself the true relation of our State to the industry 
in which he is engaged. 

I see the younger men from the farms standing in the foot- 
steps of their fathers; looking toward the future. AD mew 
and a greater agricultural life dawns upon them. With your 
experience and your judgment to guide them they assume its 
responsibilities. This is a part of the progress of the age. It 
belongs to the evolution of the times. For them it is the call of 
the centunys "Gentlemen there some 


Secretary: In the scoring of the butter entered at this Con- 
vention I want to say that the butter was scored by three Judges, 
one from the Government, another from the University and the 
third was a market man. The butter as a whole scored high, the 
highest score was Edward Elderman, 95; C. J. Pierce, 94.83; 
Ben Camp, 94.66. There are about 35 entries of butter in both 
the creamery and the dairy class. 

In the dairy class the highest score was C. D. Bartlett, 94.88; 
LB. Mackey, 92.16) and Misi. Orttop,.e2: 

In the buttermakers’ scoring contest, JR. Newtomae 
Crone, FE. T. Moore, Douglas C. Richards and Lewis Nelson. 

I have the list here and you can all see*it, and J) willjcee 
that these are printed in the local paper. 


President: It is getting late and we will adjourn our Con- 
vention and hope to see you all here next year. 
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FEEDING DAIRY COWS. 


Prof. C. C. Hayden, University of Illinois. 


In the production of milk there are four factors which are 
of prime economic importance. 

1. Cows must be secured which are capable of producing 
large quantities of milk and butter fat. 

2. These cows must be properly housed and cared for. 

3. There must be a feeder who has good judgment. 

,4. sufficient food of the proper quality must be supplied. 

The last is equal in importance to the first. 

The best way to obtain good cows is by careful selection 
and breeding of animals from one of the recognized dairy breeds 
or their grades. “Scrub” cows have no place in profitable milk 
production. On the other hand, no matter how carefully cows 
are selected nor how well bred, if poorly fed, they will give little 
better returns than “scrubs.” 

To become a good feeder requires a knowledge of the needs 
of the dairy cow and of the nature of different feeds. This means 
that the man, who 1s to become a successful feeder, must be will- 
img to spend time and energy in studying the details of these sub- 
jects. ‘he cow is a business partner not easily defrauded. If 
she is the right kind of cow, supplied with the proper materials, 
she will return a just amount of product, and if proper feed 
and care are withheld, she will withhold the desired product. 
Food of the right kind and amount is absolutely necessary to 
any considerable degree of production. 

The question most commonly asked is, ‘‘What is the best feed 
for dairy cows?” ‘This question may seem simple and easy to 
answer, but it is really quite difficult. No definite short rule 
can be given which will serve as a guide under all conditions, 
nor can a ration be given which will apply in all cases. There- 
fore, the best we can do is to put into the hands of the feeder the 
methods whereby he can work out these problems for himself, 
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and the sooner he realizes this fact the better it will be for his 
bank account. (The proper use of the head saves both muscle 
and money. ) 


Things To Consider. 


There are many things which should influence the feeder 
in selecting feeds and working up a balanced ration for his herd. 
Some of these are given below: 

1. What is the composition of feeds as shown by chemical 
analysis? Do they contain the materials necessary to support 
the animal and make milk? 

2. What feeds can be grown on the farm? 

3. What feeds should be purchased and what is their rei- 
ative value? 

4.’ What is the quality or condition of the feeds to be used? 

5. What is their physiological effect on the animal? 

The above factors will be discussed separately and as plain- 
ly as possible. 


Composition of Feeds. 


Chemical analysis shows that all of our common feeds con- 
tain all of the materials needed in the production of milk, but m 
most cases they are not m the proper proportions for the best 
results. While the same materials are there, they vary widely 
in the amounts present as shown by the tables which follow. 
From the farmer’s standpoint, only three of these food materials 
need be considered because the others are always present in 
sufficient amounts. ‘These three materials (called nutrients) are 
protein, carbohydrate and fat. A chemical analysis of milk 
shows that it contains these materials. The protein in feeds is 
represented in milk by the curd and albumen, the carbohydrate 
by the milk sugar and the fat by the butter fat. Besides their use 
in making milk, they go to build up and maintain the animal body. 

Proteim is a compound containing nitrogen, which is so 
costly in feeds and fertilizers and which can be secured from 
the air by clover, alfalfa, cowpeas, etc. In the animal body it is 
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used to form muscle, blood, connective tissue, tendon, etc., as 
well as curd, or casein and albumen in the milk. Neither car- 
bohydrate nor fat can be used for this purpose, because they do 
Nob conan nitrogen Protein forms nearly one-third of the 
solid materials found in milk; therefore it must be supplied in 
rather large quantities. Most of our common feeds do not con- 
tain a sufficient amount; therefore, we purchase such feeds as 
linseed meal, gluten feed, cotton-seed meal, bran and other 
feeds rich in protein. Protein should make up about one-sixth 
of the nutrients in the ration of a good cow when in milk, or 
one pound of protein to about six pounds of the carbohydrate 
and fat. It is important to remember that no other food mater- 
ial can take its place, and that it is absolutely necessary to main- 
tain the animal and to produce milk. It is usually the most 
expensive part of the ration and, therefore, should not be fed 
in larger quantities than needed. 

Carbohydrate of feeds is a nutrient which differs from pro- 
tein in that it does not contain nitrogen, and that it is abundant 
in our common grains. It is found in the form of starch, sugar, 
fiber, etc., and is used by the cow to supply energy, heat and fat 
iMigEemDOdy and) sugar and fat in the milk. It is the cheapest 
nutrient in our feeds, becatise it is most abundant=tho it is used 
in larger quantities by the cow than protein or fat. 

Fat, or oil, is the third nutrient in feeds, which it is neces- 
Samy torconsider It is contained in all feeds, but the quantity 
varies widely and it is never in as large quantities as the carbo- 
hydrate. It is used by the cow for the same purposes as the car- 
bohydrate and contains the same elements but is more concen- 
frated. Careful experiments show that one pound of fat will 
take the place of two and one-fourth pounds of carbohydrate, 
and in making up rations, we consider it worth two and one- 
fourth times as much as an equal amount of the carbohydrate. 

Since these last two nutrients (carbohydrate and fat) con- 
tain the same elements and answer the same purpose in feeds, 
hereafter they will be considered together. The fat will be mul- 
tiplied by two and one-fourth and added to the carbohydrate, 
and will be spoken of as the carbohydrate and fat. 
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In the table, which shows the digestible nutrients in our 
common feeds, the protein is given in the first column, the carbo- 
hydrate and fat in the second column, and the nutritive ratio in 
the third column. Remember that the nutritive ratio is the re- 
lation in quantity of the digestible protein to the digestible car- 
bohydrate and fat. In other words, a nutritive fame omemumone, 
means one pound of protein to six pounds of carbohydrate and 
fat. The table mentioned above will be found on page 24. 


Feeds Grown on the Farm 


What feeds can and should be grown on the farm is a ques- 
tion of first importance to the dairyman. It is time that all dairy- 
men begin to farm to feed dairy cows instead of feeding dairy 
cows simply to dispose of their crops. Feeds grow on the farm 
are essentially the cheapest, if they can be successfully grown, 
because all feeds must be grown on some farm, and to feeds pur- 
chased must be added the expense of preparation and transpor- 
tation. In making the above statement it is recognized that home 
grown feed can not always be depended upon alone, and that 
it becomes necessary to purchase feeds to fill out or supply pro- 
tein which may not be sufficient in the home grown feeds. It 
is also true that some crops can be grown well on our farms, 
which are not suited for feeding to dairy cows and which would 
be expensive if used for that purpose. These should be sold and 
other foods purchased. 

The best crops to grow on the dairy farms of Illinois seem 
to be the following: of the grains, corn, oats, barley, rye, emmer 
(speltz), and possibly soybean; of the roughage, corn stover, 
clovers, alfalfa, cowpeas, soybean, field pea and oats, millet, sor- 
ehum and pasture; of the succulent feeds, silage, mangel and 
sugar beet. Under ordinary conditions Illinois dairymen are 
hardly warranted in going outside of the above crops for dairy 
feeds to be grown on the farm. If dairying is the chief business 
on the farm, and if profit is the aim, it is very importameaaen 
every crop should be planned for years ahead, and substitute 
crops should be planned to take the place of any crop which may 
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fau. ‘The lack of space forbids the discussion here of the proper 
rotation of the crops. 


Grains. 


Corn.—This is the most important crop for Illinois dairy- 
men. It can be grown successfully in all parts of the State and 
it furnishes the largest amount of food nutrients per acre. For 
these reasons it is the cheapest food, in so far as it can be used. 
Because of the fact that it carries less protein than required for 
aediamced ration, it can not be fed alone. If of good quality, it 
is always relished by cows, and it can be fed in a variety of 
forms, from the field while green as a soiling crop, from the 
shock as fodder corn (stalk with ears), the ground grain and the 
Stalks, or im the form of silage. “[he dairyman, who can find 
a complementary crop or crops which he can grow successfully 
and which contains enough protein to balance the ration with 
corn, has the problem of ecomomic feeding quite well in hand. 

Oats.—This crop can be grown well, especially in the cen- 
mitaMienonmm@erm parts Of the state. It is an excellent feed fcr 
dairy cows and contains more protein than does corn. In fact, 
the grain if fed alone would make practically a balanced ration. 
The yields of nutrients per acre are so much less than in cern 
tuat it is usually rather an expensive feed. A bushel! of corn 
contains more than twice as many pounds of digestible nutrients 
as a bushel of oats. Therefore, the land which will produce 50 
bushels of corn should produce over 100 bushels of oats, if the 
same amount of digestible nutrients are obtained. When corn 
is worth 70 cents per bushel, oats is worth about 35 cents and 
corn is worth per ton about one-fourth more than oats. Outside 
of this question of cost, oats 1s an excellent feed fer dairy cows 
and also for growing calves. 

Barley.—In the northern part of the state, barley can be 
grown well and it makes a good feed. In composition it is 
much the same as corn except that:it contains a lower percent- 
age of nutrients and is not as valuable bushel for bushel. There- 
fore, it should not be grown generally unless the yield is much 
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better than that of corn. It contains very little more protem and 
should take about the same place as corn m rations. Barley 
contains about one-eighth less digestible nutrients per ton than 
corn, and it will probably not pay to attempt to grow it in the 
southern part of the state. 

Emmer.—This grain is also called “speltz’ and may be 
classed with barley as a feed for dairy cows. Pound for pound 
it is inferior to corn and probably a little inferior to barley. It 
is not advisable to grow it generally unless larger yields can be 
obtained than can: be obtained from barley. 

Soybean.—This bean may become a profitable crop for 
dairymen in the future. It does not yield as heavily per acre as 
the feeds mentioned above but it contains a high percentage of 
protein and can be fed safely in quantities not greater than three 
pounds per cow per day. If used in larger quantities, it may 
taint the milk. It will only be advisable to produce the sey- 
bean when the cost of production is less per ton than the cost per 
ion of linseed meal. It can be used to replace linseed meal, cot- 
ton-seed meal, bran, etc., in rations. 


Roughage. 


Stover and Fodder Corn.—Besides supplying the cheapest 
grain, corn also supplies a large amount of roughage in the 
form of corn stover (stalk without ears). When properly 
cured it can be used to good advantage, tho it is not so valuable 
as some of the other roughages, but, since it must be grown to 
produce the grain, it is worth saving. When fed as fodder corn 
(with the ears) a large amount of roughage is supplied. This 
may be done to good advantage under certain conditions, but it 
is not to be recommended generally. When so fed, it should be 
planted thickly so that only small ears develop. In most cases 
it) 1s better’ to grind the eraim and) teed) it Separated sumemmmune 
stalks. In the form of silage, which is discussed dJater, corn 
furnishes a good deal of roughage. In whatever form used the 
corn plant lacks protein. 

Clover.—The common red clover makes one of the best 
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roughage crops for our dairy farms. It can be grown in all parts 
of the state, but not to the best advantage on all soils. It is de- 
sirable because it contains a fairly high percentage of protein 
which will help to balance the ration and it also collects nitrogen 
from the air. Red clover is not quite as sure as some other crops 
but a failure is evident early enough in the spring to permit the 
sowing of a substitute crop, such as cowpeas or peas and oats. 
Clover is always relished by cows if it is cut early enough and 
properly cured. For the best results clover should be cut before 
too ripe, or when in full bloom. It contains a high percentage of 
crude fiber which is the least digestible part and which increases 
very rapidly as the clover ripens. Clover yields well and is not 
very difficult to cure. The second crop, if clean and well cured, 
is as good as the first. Clover can be made into silage but is 
difficult to handle in the field and generally it is better to use as 
hay with corn silage. 


E 5 9 + ° 
Alsike clover contains a higher percentage of protein and 
for this reason is possibly of more value per ton, but, as a rule, 
it does not yield as well as the medium and mammoth red clovers. 


Alfalfa.—Where alfalfa can be successfully grown, it. is 
probably the best roughage or hay crop. It yields. well, even 
rivaling corn in the amount of digestible nutrients produced per 
acre. Besides this fact, it contains a high percentage of protein, 
for which reason it is especially adapted to feeding with corn, 
which is lacking in protein. With good well-cured alfalfa hay 
it is possible to supply the protein needed for fairly heavy 
production of milk. For the past six years, alfalfa at the Station 
has yielded an average of four tons of hay per acre. Out of 
seven sowings on the dairy farm, only once has there been a 
complete failure to get a stand and once on a part of the piece 
sown. ‘There are very few parts of the state in which alfalfa 
is not grown. This shows that it can be successfully grown in 
Illinois and on a variety of soils. For two years the Station has 
been feeding a small herd of dairy cows, on corn silage and al- 
falfia hay with a very little corn meal to the heaviest milkers. 
‘These cows produced an average of 8500 pounds of milk per 
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year. These, however, were large cows capable of handling a 
large amount of roughage. 


Cowpea.—This crop grows well in the southern part of the 
state and can also be grown in the northerg part, tho, it requires 
a fairly long season to mature. It is here discussed as a hay crop, 
and not as a grain crop. Like clover and ‘alraltamieepeqmmes 
some care in curing. It should be cut, wilted, and placed in 
small cocks where it should remain until dry. These cocks 
turn water well and tho the outside turns dark the inside of the 
cock will remain green. <A variety should be used which pro- 
duces a large amount of vine rather than many peas. The 
proper time to cut it is when the first pods begin to ripen. It is 
more easily cured for hay than the soybean, because it produces 
less fleshy pods and does not drop its leaves so easily. The stems 
are much less woody than those of the soybean. Cowpea hay 
is eaten readily by cattle, tho not quite so palatable as alfalfa, 
and is almost as good ton for ton as that made from alfalfa, since 
it contains only about one per cent less protein. ‘The yields per 
acre are not so large as alfalfa, but usually equal to the clovers. 
Probably the greatest draw-back is the cost of and difficulty of 
procuring the seed. If in the early spring it 1s evidemmetiaarue 
clover crop has frozen out or is a failure, the land can be sown 
to cowpeas. It can be grown on land which is not well 
adapted to clover or alfalfa. 


Cowpea straw.—Cowpea straw consists of the stems and 
leaves after the peas have been removed. It is) teduiny simian, 
farmers and makes a very good roughage, tho not as valuable 
as the hay. In order to get the pea properly ripened, the stalks 
become too ripe for the best hay, many of the leaves are lost 
and the stems become more woody. It is much lower in protein 
than the hay, probably standing near clover hay in this resp- 
and it is also less palatable. 


The cowpea should be sowed at the rate of one and one-half 
bushels per acre in the spring as soon as the ground is warn) or 
soon after corn is planted. It will perhaps stand up better and 
cure a little more readily if a little millet is sowed with it. This, 
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however, reduces the quality of the hay from the standpoint of 
protein. 

Canada Field Pea and Oats.—These can be grown to ad- 
vantage by many of our dairymen. ‘They yield well, are palat- 
iplevanes contain ad iair amount of protein. They are excellent 
crops for early soiling and can be made into hay which is super- 
ior to timothy or millet for dairy cattle. Like the cowpea, they 
can be used as a substitute for clover when that crop fails. 
iiieymenea lite ditnicult to cure as hay because of the large 
amount of water contained and should be cut for this purpose 
when the’ oats is in head, but before it is ripe. | 

Millet——When earlier crops fail, or as a second crop follow- 
ing some earlier crop, millet can often be used to good advant- 
age. It does well late in the season, is easily grown, and yields 
well, but is not very palatable and contains a small amount of 
protein. In this respect it is similar to corn or sorghum. 

Sorghum.—tThere are several varieties of sorghum and 
where it can be grown well, it makes a good roughage. It is 
sown thickly and cut and cured as hay. If not sown thickly, it 
becomes coarse with a hard woody covering to the stem. It 
is delicate when small and slow in starting but grows rapidly 
later and yields well. It is sometimes used as silage, but this is 
not advisable when corn can be grown well. Sorghum is also 
low in protein and must be fed with concentrates high in protein. 
It should be cut after the heads are well formed but before ripe. 
Sometimes stunted sorghum or the second growth is fatal to 
cattle, hence it should be fed with care. 


Succulent Feeds. 


Succulent feeds are those feeds which contain a large per- 
centage of water and are green or take the place of green feeds. 
Such feeds tend to keep the bowels of the animals loose, which 
is natural in cattle; therefore, they are valuable for feeding with 
dry feeds during the winter season. 

Silage.—Because of its ease of production, handling and 
preserving, silage is the most important feed of this class. It 
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may be made from corn, sorghum, clover, alfalfa, cowpeas, etc., 
but corn is by far the best for this purpose. There have been 
many complaints and objections to its use in the past, but these 
are rapidly disappearing. The condensing companies which 
have been opposed to it are now permitting and even encourag- 
ing its use. Most of the other complaints come from places 
where it is used for the first time. ‘This is usually due to cutting 
the corn too green or to improper filling of the silo. Too green 
corn makes a sour silage, which if fed in too large quantities 
causes indigestion and scours. (For method cof making see Bul- 
letin ror.) Beginners often are dissatisfied because they have 
expected too much from its use. It must be remembered that it 
is not a balanced ration and cannot be used alone, nor should 
it be used with grain only, but with a liberal allowance of some 
dry roughage. Ordinarily not more than 30 to 40 pounds should 
be fed regularly to each cow daily unless she is a very large 
cow. 

Mangel.—This crop is used in certain localities and is very 
good feed. It can be grown with less labor than other root crops 
and the yields are good, but is not as rich in nutrients as some 
other roots. Where root crops are used for winter feeding it is 
almost necessary to have a root cellar, and they can well take the 
place of silage in the ration. The greatest objection to mangels 
and all root crops 1s the great cost of labor in their production. 

Sugar Beet—This makes an excellent dairy feed and is 
highly prized by some breeders for feeding when making offi- 
cial records.. There is a belief on the part of some persons that 
it temporarily increases the per cent of fat in the milk. Where 
the soil is adapted to the growth of sugar beets they yield well. 

The above are the three succulent feeds which can be de- 
pended on in Illinois and silage is by far the best of these be- 
cause of the lower cost of production and ease of handling. 


Purchased Feeds. 
What feeds should be purchased to feed with those grown 


on the farm? ‘This opens a question which we will not be able 
to discuss fully. Speaking generally, only those feeds should 
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be purchased which will supply the protein lacking in the feeds 
grown on the farm. Where a sufficient amount of feed can not 
be grown it often becomes necessary to purchase other feeds 
than those needed for protein. 

There is a long list of feeds on the market and it becomes 
quite a problem for the farmer to decide which he should select. 
For a number of these, extravagant claims are made by agents 
either willfully or ignorantly. One agent called at the Station 
and purposed to guarantee that the feed he was selling would 
produce twice as much milk as any other feed that we could get, 
which was absurd. There is nothing better than the straight 
grains when properly combined with home grown roughage in 
the ration. So many of the new mixed feeds now on the market 
have not been tried out in feeding tests and it is so easy for the 
manufacturer or mixer to vary the contents that it is difficult to 
state their value in terms of digestible nutrients, which is the 
true measure of value. For these reasons they are not given 
in the table. Given percentages of nutrients are guaranteed but 
these are total and not digestible nutrients. Their digestibility 
and value depends much upon the materials from which they 
come. Many of these mixed feeds contain mill screenings with 
weed seed, oat hulls, chaff, etc., which are of little if any value. 
They are usually claimed to be balanced rations in themselves. 
The daryman who has his own farm should not purchase 
a balanced ration, but something which when added to his 
home grown feeds, will give a balanced ration, and this will 
almost invariably be a feed which contains a high percentage 
of protein and the problem will be to determine which feed will 
give the cheapest protein. Table 1 has been planned to assist 
in the selection of such feeds. In practically all parts of Illinois, 
corn will furnish the cheapest digestible nutrients, exclusive of 
protein needed for balancing the ration. Therefore, corn, or 
ground corn, is used as the basis of comparison in the Table 
and should be used as far as possible in the ration. 


It is assumed that the same quantity of digestible protein, 
carbohydrate and fat are of no more value in any other feed 
than they are in corn. ‘This is approximately true. If the car- 
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bohydrate and fat in a ton of any feed are taken and enough of 
the proteim added to them to give the samme per cent om purer 
that ground corn has, these nutrients would be worth the same 
price per pound as the nutrients in ground corn. Whatever 
the feed costs per ton above this amount must be charged against 
the remaining protein. Example: ‘There are 1576 poumds of 
digestible nutrients in a ton of ground corn (8.5 per cent pro- 
tein) and if corn is worth $20.00 per ton, each pound of nutri- 
ents 1s worth. 1.14 cents. ©.P. Linseed meal\contaimeameco 
pounds of nutrients (8.5 per cent protein), equal to as much in 
corn, and 516 pounds extra, or excess protein. The 1039 pounds 
"at 1.14 cents pet pound equals $11.83: If oil mealiceste jae@npen 
ton, the cost of the 516 pounds of excess protein would be ~he 
difference between $11.83 and $30.00, or $18.17. This equals 
3.5 cents per pound for the protein. Other things being equal, 
the feed supplying the excess protein at the lowest cost per pound 
should be selected. The effect of the feed on the cow and tne 
milk should be considered. ‘The relative values of the feeds 
given in the table were worked out on this basis. 


How To Use the Table. 


If wheat bran and cotton-seed meal are to be compared 
proceed as follows: Find the local price of corn in the upper 
two lines, say 56 cents per bushel or $20.00 per ton. Far- 
ther down the same column on the line headed cotton-seed 
and the figures $13.11 which is the value of nutrients in a ton of 
bran minus the 149 pounds of excess protein shown in the last 
column to the right. Subtract the $12.11 from the locwimmec 
' of bran, say $25, and the result is $11.89 which is the cost of the 
149 pounds of excess protein. Divide the $11.89 by 149 and the 
result shows that the cost of protein is 8 cents per pound. Far- 
ther down the same column on the line headed cotton-seed 
meal, are the figures $11.84, which is the value of the cotton- 
seed meal minus the excess protein. Subtract this $11.84 from 
the local price of cotton-seed meal, say $35, and the result is 
$23.16, or the cost of 672 pounds of excess protein. $23.16 di- 
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TABLE 1. 


RELATIVE VALUE PER TON OF FEEDING STUFFS LESS EXCESS PROTEIN. 


CORT per  DUbere es) 
Corm- meal se. 14200 
Corn and cob meal 12.62 
Buffalo gluten feed 11.53 


Oats pew Wl 19 
Oats: see IES 
WWANSENE LOWEN Sco 3 BS 2G 
Wheat shorts .... 10.84 


Wheat middlings.. 12.21 
Barley per bu. ... eae, 
Barley 13.38 
Brewer’s grains wet 2.21 
Brewer’s grains dry 8.90 


Rye - per DU ss.e5 .40 
IRWYV.Ca so tees ee LAO 
Linseed meal N. P 8.88 
Linseed meal O. P. 9.24 
Cotton-seed meal... 8.36 
SOyvbean. =... sees = h0E92 
COWDEAs =e ee eG 
Silae Gro vise hes tee con OI: 


40 $ 


*Corn and cob meal contains 35 


42 $ 


15.00 
13.47 
12.31 
.20 
12.62 
9.88 
11.58 
13.03 
34 
14.28 
2.36 
9.50 
43 
14.96 
9.48 
9.86 
8.93 
11.65 
11.90 
3.27 


45 
16.00 
14.32 
13.08 

22 
13.42 
10.05 
12.31 
13.85 

36 
15.19 

2.51 
10.10 

45 
15.90 
10.08 
10.48 

9.49 
12.39 
12.65 

3.48 


Excess 
protein 
A ts) 6) BS = Gh. 9) loll bs (4! On 6) — AO} 
1700" 18.00) 19.00> 20,00) 21-007 22.00" 23-00 24.00 25,00" 216.00 
We SIL — UGG ILL ESO IES) — US) k = ADS Zab are) 24K) AB) 9) 
UB 99) alee ys) NOB Lea ISS as) = UGS) OL a SSG 
VAS 24 AD Atl 28 Ag sod 2 Oo) SE cn 
4b ays) ls) ile) US 4 EO ILS LS O20 299) ILD) = 3) 
VI24 11286912749 130 13:84 1446 15.09 15:82 16.44 “17-07 149 
UBIO Le) AO TE OIL UG AE IO IY OG — 19)98) Salary 
14.81 15.64 1646 17.28 18.24 19.07 19.89 20.85 21.67 22.50 +222 
239 41 43 .46 48 50 52 D5) en EO == eee 
16,24 (7 14> 18,04 18.95 20:00 20.90 21.80 22.86 28.176 24-66 == 40 
A) = Ms) i Se OO) Sale me Oe SOROS Buftcne = ones CANS Se 7 
10.80 11.40 12.00 12.60 138.30 18.90 14.50 15.20 15.80 16.40 +314 
48 “bill 54 OT .60 .63 .65 .68 Ball HA Se 
WH OIL AOS TS OO UG ak AO Gab Las) WA) Aah Ue Misys Sa i 
WO tess I ee IL aay LB a7 hhh ee A I — Miao) — IG ai) Sea: 
Lally BO BO sy a Oy = see OA S704 Sail 
OMe Oe eee Se el 4 el 2.0) en OO ld. Go 14.78 4 Sb. = 154i 62 
orc oe lor O eA (Zee bo AGee Grote IO D) alo - ts.655 [938 —20.12" 47-8 
DEO ee Oeer ly) ome a One ho OOn miele Sty O04 OS 20 sos 129 
OoOe sete ale eed Symes AEH Oe Ae 8 00! <b. 245 400 = 5.66. 
pounds less protein than corn meal. 
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vided by 672 equars 3.5 cents per pound At these prices the 
protein in cotton-seed meal would cost less than a 
as in bran. 

Example: a ¥ 


Local Value of 
price per nut. less excess 


ton excess protein protein otein 
Corn ...$20 — $20.00 = — —_ 
Bran... 5 — 12.11 = 139 + 149 
C. 8 M 2% 1144 = 23.16 é 672 


other variablé factor the fertilizing value of the feeds 
been considered in the above tables. 


The Quality of Feeds. 


The quality or condition of the feeds to be well is ri juestion 
of no little importance because feeds of the best quality alway 
give the best returns at the milk pail. Great care should t 
taken to harvest and cure all home grown feeds in the best pe 
ble condition. This guarantees the least loss of mt al 
and also preserves the palatability, or relish, which conan 
ignored in feeding. The cow will eat more of, and digest bette 
that which she likes best. Musty or moldy feeds are apt to cau 
digestive disorders, because they carry large numbers of bai 
teria and molds, and such feeds are objectionable also becat 
they may cause the milk to become contaminated with 
or odors. 


Effect of Feeds on the Animal. 


In selecting feeds, the effect which the feeds may 
the animal should be kept in mind. It is well known by <« 
men, that certain feeds have a laxative effect and that 
have a binding effect on the bowels. It is natural for the dr 
pings from a cow to be soft and not hard like those of the hot 
Such feeds as oil meal, silage, alfalfa hay, cowpea hay, brew 
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grains, bran, and roots are called good conditioners and are com- 
plementary to those which are not good conditioners as corn, 
cotton-seed meal, clover (late cut), mullet, corn stover, straw, 
etc. In compounding rations, care should be taken to get the 
best combinations, that is, some good conditioners along with the 
others. Cotton-seed meal, clover hay and corn meal do not go 
together as well as cotton-seed meal, corn meal, silage and clover 
hay. When corn and clover hay are used, the linseed meal will 
answer better. Corn meal alone is said to be too heavy and not 
readily mixed with the digestive juices. This is -probably true 
to only a limited extent but this can be overcome by feeding the 
grain with silage or mixed with other cut roughage. Too much 
corn is not best for the cow just before calving. Much depends 
on keeping the system of the cow in good working order. 


How To Balance a Ration. 


A ration is the feed given an animal daily. A balanced ra- 
tion is one containing just the amount of digestible protein, and 
carbohydrate and fat needed by the animal which is to receive 
it. The needs of different animals differ and the needs of the 
same animal vary from time to time. A ration balanced for a 
cow giving a large amount of milk would not be balanced for a 
cow giving a small amount of milk nor for a dry cow. 

The cow requires a certain amount of feed to supply the 
needs of the body when she is doing no work; this we call the 
food of maintenance. Above the food of maintenance she re- 
quires feed according to the work she is doing. ‘The work con- 
sists in adding fat to the body, growing a calf, making milk or all 
three of these. If a cow stands in a stall and makes milk, she 
works just as truly as the horse which pulls the plow. For main- 
tenance, or to keep up the life activities of the body, enough feed 
is required daily to supply .o7 pounds of protein and .72 pounds 
of carbohydrate and fat for each 100 pounds body weight. ‘That 
is to say, a 1000-pound cow will require daily .7 pounds protein 
and 7,2 pounds carbohydrate and fat. The follewing table 
shows approximately the amount of digestible nutrient, required 
to maintain a 1000-pound animal producing differen? amounts of 
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milk. For a cow weighing more than this ,sufficient feed 
inust be added to supply .o7 pounds protein and .72 pounds car- 
o0hydrate and fat for every 100 pounds the animal weighs above 
tle 1000 pounds. 


Table No. 2. Digestible Nutrients Required Per Day by a 1,000-Pound 
Cow Giving Different Amounts of Milk. 


Pounds 
Carbohydrate Nutritive 
Protein and fat ratio 

LOI be Milk testime 3) per scemty paiva. ae Lae 9.35 OW 0 
20m be Mile testing 3s PebwCeluniaten rer 1.61 11.45 euOre (<1 
30 lbs Milk testing. 3 (per, Cemiba tains aac 2.03 1153355).3) 1 to 6.7 
AND MO, GUNS WeSimavE By IKE CSU 2s 36 5 5 eS 15.58 1 to 6.4 
50 Ib. Milk testing 3 per cent fat...... 2.88 17.80 I Abo all 
60 lb. Milk testing 3 per cent fat...... 3.28 19.93 1 to 6.0 
10 lb. Milk testing 4 per cent fat..o0.. Ly 9.74 ft toe8 
20 lb. Milk testing 4 per cent fat...... evant 12.26 1 to 6.9 
0) To, WhUDke wesinaes 4h joe Celle Ieee 56 5S 2.30 14.78 1 to 6.5 
40 lb. Milk testing 4 per cent fat...... 2.80 ion 1 to 6.2 
50 lb. Milk testing 4 per cent fat...... Rowe 19.82 it to; 6:0 
60 lb. Milk testing 4 per cent fat...... 3.80 Doron 1 to 5.8 
10 lb. Milk testing 5 per cent fat...... 11,8333 10.16 1 tor¥.6 
A20 vibe Milk *testine > permcentutak ase: 2.00 13.08 1 to 6.8 
DOM lbs Mille testing pelmCeminntateree rr 2.59 16.31 1 to 6.4 
40 lb. Milk testing 5 per cent fat......3.10 18.93 tL torrGall 
50 Ib. Milk testing 5 per cent fat...... 3.70 21.87 1 to 5.9 
60 lb. Milk testing 5 per cent fat...... 4.32 24.81 Ito 15.0 


As previously stated, it has been the custom in this work to 
consider three groups of nutrients, the protein, carbohydrate and 
fat. Since carbohydrate and fat answer the same purpose and 
neither is seriously lacking in our common feeds, they will be 
considered together here, leaving only two groups, proteim and 
carbohydrate plus the fat. ‘The point in balancing a ration is 
to get just the right amount of protein to go with the carbohy- 
drate and fat. ‘This relation is called the nutritive ratio, or the 
ratio of protein to carbohydrate and fat. 

‘Yo make up a balanced ration proceed as follows: Suppose 
the cow weighs 1200 pounds and gives 30 pounds of milk, test- 
ing 4 per cent butter fat. Table 2 shows that a 1000-pound cow 
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eiving that amount of milk requires 2.3 pounds of protein and 
Eez wpeumds of carbohydrate and fat. But she weighs 200 
pounds more than that, therefore, to the above should be added 
.1} pounds of protein and 1.44 pounds of carbohydrate and fat, 
which gives 2.44 pounds protein and 16.22 pounds of ca-bohy- 
drate and fat. 

Suppose a ration is to be made from clover hay, ground 
corn and wheat bran. If no other roughage is fed, a good cow 
will consume about 20 pounds of clover hay daily. The table of 
digestible nutrients on page 171 shows that 20 pounds of clover 
hay contains 1.24 pounds protein and 7.88 pounds of carbohy- 
drate and fat. Add to this 8 pounds of ground corn. ‘The table 
shows that it contains .536 pounds protein and 5.768 pounds car- 
bohydrate. Bringing these together gives the following: 


Protein Carbo. and fat 
RCE CC Cm MNOUING, on. oe es cc eee ee eee Se 2.44 16.22 
20 pounds clover hay (Mammoth) .......... 1.240 7.880 
SoM OMMG SOU ICORM 2.2.2... 5 2. Bec re ee eee .536 5.768 
IN@UBA SS gS eee re 1.776 13.648 


This does not give sufficient nutrients and 1f more ground 
corn should be added, the result would be too much carbohydrate 
Mima on ne: euouch protein. Bran contains more protein 
and less carbohydrate and fat than corn; therefore 6 pounds, or 
three-fourths as much bran as ground corn, should be added. 
This gives the following: 


Protein Carbo. and fat 
oS UMM CMI OUI cuci ccd Si bls ere etels sae eee acces eee 2.44 16.22 
20 pounds clover hay (Mammoth) .......... 1.240 7.880 
SMO OUMEGeeTeOUMC COLM . i% o.. ce ck ose els 6 ss oselene .)36 5.768 
GC OUMGdSrwMedt DVAM so 0..6 066s eee ee wes 114 2.856 
Tye a ae a Ne RN ce le ven a 2.490 16.104 


This ration contains one pound of protein to 6.4 pounds of 
carbohydrate and fat which is about the right proportion for 
cows giving this amount of milk. The same ration can be ad- 
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justed to other cows by feeding one pound of grain daily for 
every 2% pounds of milk produced. However, a dry cow sup- 
porting a calf should never be entirely without grain, unless on 
good pasture. She should be considered as producing about 10 
pounds of milk. The calf grows very rapidly during the last two 
or three months; therefore, she should be fed more than is re- 
quired for maintenance. The dry period is also the time to 
build up the cow for the next year’s work. 

In making up these rations it is desirable to feed as much 
roughage as possible because it is usually the farmer’s cheapest 
feed. However, the capacity of the animal is limited, and we 
must be guided by common sense. It is possible to balance a 
ration in protein, carbohydrate and fat with only coarse dry 
roughage which the cow would not be able to consume in large 
enough quantities to produce a reasonable amount of milk. 
It is easy to balance a ration of grain alone which is also 
undesirable. ‘The ration should be balanced in amount of rough- 
age and grain as well as in protein, carbohydrate and fat. The 
amount of grain by weight should rarely equal the amount of dry 
roughage and should usually be less than one-half. This does 
not apply where such roughage as silage is fed, because silage 
contains more moisture and weighs heavier than other roughage. 


Rations for a Herd. 


In making up a ration for a herd which averages 1000 
pounds live weight, and 35 pounds milk testing 4 per cent fat, 
the method is the same as that used in the previous ration. 


Protein Carbo. and fat 
INGUIERION USS reQUIned: tak eerie. sti ot oie ee 2.60 16.00 
TS pounde Clover! WAY «ei bn be ee eee oe 1.278 7.542 
36 iPOUNOS  COnM SIAC in ne Oks line ane 324 4.608 
3 pounds Coun? and. Gob, mealy s.4.6. 6.5 see NG) 24 1.995 
2) DOUNGS2rOUNG OAS Gehan can toe cone 214 S Uairas 
2Z7pounds. limseeds meu Of eo. eee .604 .948 


Move Gere ite ine en ee ee ae 2.552 16.269 


This ration can be fed to a herd as follows: 36 pounds of 
silage, all the clover hay they will consume and one pound of 
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the grain for every four or five pounds of milk produced. This 
ration shows a small amount of grain per pound of milk pro- 
duced, but the silage contains grain. The amount of grain 
should be varied according to both the character of the roughage 
and the quality of the milk produced. If desired, the amount of 
hay could be decreased and the silage and linseed meal increased 
or bran added. 

By following this method and keeping in mind what has 
been said about the roughage, or bulk of the ration and the effect 
of the feeds on the animal, it is easy to make up balanced rations. 
Dairymen cannot afford to feed a separate grain mixture to each 
cow, but must make up a combination of grains for the entire 
herd and vary the amount to individual cows according to their 
production. 

The careful feeder will find that it will pay to study the 
above method and be able to make up his own combinations of 
feed. The following rations should give good results but may 

not be the most economical, because of the variation in the price 
of feed from time to time. These rations can be changed readi- 
ly by making substitutions according to the directions given. 

In the following rations, it is not intended that each cow 
Slig@liecciye the exact number of pounds of graim mentioned 
but that the grains be mixed in these proportions. Where alfalfa 
hay, or cowpea hay or good silage is fed, these grains should be 
fed at the rate of about one pound of grain daily for each four 
to five pounds of milk produced. When such roughages as 
timothy, stover and clover are given, much more grain should be 
fed. The richer the milk, the more grain should be fed per pound 
of milk produced. The amount given below each ration is about 
an average. 


Rations Sufficient for a 1,000-Pound Cow. 


NO. 1. 


Roughage..Alfalfa hay at will 
Grains". Ground corn or ground corn and cob, feed one pound per day 
for each 4 pounds of milk produced. 
For very heavy milkers, add a little bran. 
For very light milkers, the hay can be reduced. 
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NO. 2. 
Alfalfa hay 10 pounds. 
Corn stover at will. 
Corn silage 30 to 40 pounds. 
Ground corn 5 pounds. 
Wheat bran 5 pounds. 
1 pound grain to 3 to 4 pounds milk daily. 


NO. 3. 

Alfalfa hay 10 pounds. 

Clover hay at will. 

Corn silage 30 to 40 pounds. 

Corn and meal 5 pounds. 

Wheat bran 3 pounds. 

Cotton-seed meal 4% pound. 

1 pound grain to 4 pounds milk daily. 


NO. 4. 
Clover and hay at will. 
Corn silage 30 to 40 pounds. 


.Ground corn 5 pounds. 


Ground oats 5 pounds. 
Cotton-seed meal 1% pounds. 
1 pound grain to 4 to 5 pounds milk daily. 


NO. 5. 
Clover hay 10 pounds. 
Corn stover at will. 
Corn silage 30 to 40 pounds. 
Ground corn 5 pounds. 
Wheat bran 4 pounds. 
Gluten feed 3 pounds. 
Cotton-seed meal 1 pound. 
1 pound grain to 4 pounds milk daily. 


NO. 6. 
Cowpea hay at will. 
Corn silage 30 to 40 pounds. 
Ground corn 5 pounds. 
Ground oats 5 pounds. 
For very heavy milkers add a little bran or oil meal. 
For very light milkers reduce amount of hay or oats. 
1 pound grain to 4% pounds milk daily. 


NO. 7. 


.Cowpea hay 10 pounds. 


Clover hay 10 pounds. 

Corn silage 30 to 40 pounds. 

Ground corn 5 pounds. 

Ground oats 4 pounds. 

Linseed meal 1 pound. 

1 pound grain to 4 pounds milk daily. 
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NO. 8. 

Roughage..Clover hay 10 pounds. 

Corn stover at will. 

Corn silage 30 to 40 pounds. 
GUA as 5ic.e Ground corn 5 pounds. 

Wheat bran 5 pounds. 

Cotton-seed meal 14% pounds. 

Gluten feed 3 pounds. 

1 pound grain to 344 pounds milk dai.yl 


NO. 9. 

Roughage..Corn stover 10 pounds. 

Millet hay at will. 

Corn silage 30 to 40 pounds. 
GEAIMessi says Ground corn 4 pounds. 

Ground oats 4 pounds. 

Wheat bran 4 pounds. 

Cotton-seed meal 2 pounds. 

1 pound grain to 3 pounds milk daily. 


NO. 10. 

Roughage..Oat hay at will. 

Corn silage 30 to 40 pounds. 
Grains, 5. Ground corn 4 pounds. 

Wheat bran 4 pounds. 

Cotton-seed meal 1 pound. 

Gluten feed 3 pounds. 

1 pound grain to 3 pounds milk daily. 


The following feeds are interchangeable in the above ra- 
tions : 


Mor wndina, cowpea, 112 times as much clover. 


2. Millet, Hungarian, oat hay, redtop, sorghum, corn sto- 
eG, uimmo@uliy. etc. 


Baomase, beets, mangles. 


A») Ground corm may be replaced by oats, barley, emmer, 
mie Omani COL. 


5. Other grains may be substituted according to the fol- 
lowing table, the amounts in the same column being practically 
mixture I pound of cotton-seed meal can be replaced by 2.6 
pounds of gluten feed without materially affecting the balance. 
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Cotton-seed meal FON re ues iene ea baraeksey a vibe LG al Wo IL ae 
linseed) mica Ne wees. 036) 8) 29) MEO 2 Sy Ieee ee Gye eral an 
IbeaASOcrel Taneeil Os IPs os oe 68 IL@ 114 abe ie IL LL) BLS BL BUG 
Soybean meal ....... «tO 10) D2 14 156 LT AO 2 a2 eee ena arc, 
Gluten: meal. 5.2.82 8) 59 dl a3 Or 18.72. 0 2h eo ee eee ee 
IBveenee s) Fenceyio, “Clays oll A ales ios Aol A246 Aor 80 ed 8.6 8.9 4.1 4.4 4.7 
Gluten- feed 228. .corte lcd) 16 19) 252 2262.29) 352) SG) so eee ae Oe 
Hield pea meal .....1.8 1,691.9 2:2°2.6. 2:9 3:2> 3.67) 9359 eee 
Cowpea, meal 9.0.2.5. 02 225) Sal 3264 1 406 bel On Gel (Gu Gr eee mee ae am ee 
WVNSehe  TeaiClCNlines Gooo2tS Bo) By 400 4G 54 SS 63 CO WS Sil 8,6 9.2 
(Erenaaly Cpl raaveen So ao ago oe Sou C64 Oo) G0 0.8 M0 75 8.0 8.6 9.2 10,44 UU.2 
Wheat bran 32.2... 6284.6 S75) 16238) (6) Sad) De2 Ose lal EO eee ele nO mmnleLen 
Wheat shorts )..2.60..4. 5). 6. te 8.279. TON a ale eee een Ova 


In practice it requires extra work to weigh the feed to each 
cow and this is not necessary. ‘The feeds should be kept in the 
proper proportions (balanced) and each cow given all she will 
clean up well. There is a great difference in the capacity of cows 
of the same weight in both consumption and production and 
they should be fed according to capacity. It does not pay to 
crowd cows too hard for a long period of time, nor does it pay to 
feed too sparingly. There is a point at which the increase in 
milk ceases to pay for the increase in feed (forced feeding) ; this 
varies with different cows. Where the best results are to be ob- 
tained, the characteristics of each individual cow should be 
studied. 


Soiling. 


By the term soiling we mean the cutting and feeding of 
green crops. When the cattle are kept in the barn or lots the 
entire summer and supplied green feed, it is called complete 
soiling. When kept on pasture and supplied green feed only 
during the shortage of pasture, it is called partial soiling. Lit- 
tle complete soiling is practiced in Illinois at the present time, 
but the use of soiling crops is increasing and will continue to 
increase as the price of land advances. 

Advantages.—It has been shown that from two to five times 
as many cows can be kept on the same amount of land by this 
system. ‘The animals can be kept in better form because of a 
regular supply of feed. There is less injury to the land by tramp- 
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ing than if these crops were pastured. The manure can be saved 
and applied where wanted. 

Disadvantages.—More labor is required to gather the crops 
and care for the cattle. It requires more careful attention on 
the part of the herdsman. A succession of crops is not always 
easily arranged. 

The following chart shows the more common crops used for 
this purpose and the approximate time of planting and feeding. 
The time of planting and feeding will vary in different parts of 
the state and with different seasons. 

Corn is our most:important soiling crop. It yields a large 
tonnage per acre, can be fed the year round in the form of silage, 
is easily handled and is always relished by cattle. To get the 
earliest feeding, early varieties should be planted as soon as the 
ground can be gotten into condition and the danger of frost has 
passed. It should be planted a little thicker than for a grain 
crop. For late feeding, it can be sown quite thick. If planted 
in the ordinary way, it will be ready to use as soon as well tas- 
seled but is decidedly better when the ears are well formed. It 
takes from 60 to 80 days for it to develop far enough for use. It 
can be had about the middle of July, though it should be ready 
much earlier in the southern than in the northern part of the 
state. From this time it can be fed until frost. The most con- 
venient way would be to feed it the year round as silage, though 
it is probably best for the cow to have the fresh green feed for 
the greater part of the summer. After the first few days, the 
cows can be fed very liberally. 


Sorghum is not mentioned in the table, but can be used 
much the same as corn. It yields well and is relished by the cat- 
tle but can not be secured as early as corn. It should be fed with 
care because of the great danger previously mentioned. 


Rye will furnish the earliest green feed because it can be 
pastured and is usually ready as soon as the ground is dry 
enough for the cattle to go upon it. It can be used from this 
time continuously until it gets fairly well matured when the 
cows will not consume large quantities of it. It is also possible 
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to get some fall pasture if sown early. Wheat can be used in 
the place of rye. 

Oats makes an excellent soiling crop and can be made to 
follow the rye in feeding period. It should be sown as early as 
the ground can be gotten into shape. One sowing will be in good 
condition for feeding for about ten days. If three sowings are 
made ten days apart, the feeding can be extended over a period 
of twenty to twenty-five days. If more is sown than is needed, 
it can be made into hay of good quality. If the Canada field pea 
is sown with the oats, it makes a more nearly balanced ration. 


The clovers can be used to good advantage for soiling and 
are especially valuable to feed with the above crops. Medium 
red clover can be depended upon for but a short time at two cut- 
tings. After it is large enough to cut to good advantage, it soon 
gets beyond the best feeding stage and cattle will not consume 
large enough quantities. The first cutting can be followed by 
the mammoth clover which comes on more slowly. Alsike can 
be used but does not usually yield as well as the other clovers. 


Alfalfa is an excellent crop for soiling purposes. ‘Theoret- 
ically, it could be used the entire season but practically this does 
not work. If it is cut too early, it 1s apt to affect seriously the 
succeeding crop. ‘The fact limits the time it can be fed to about 
one week at each cutting. It can be pastured for the entire sea- 
son but this soon kills it out and should not be Gost unless it is 
to be plowed up the following season. 

The cowpea can be used to good advantage late in the sum- 
mer and goes well with the corn which is available at that time, 
though it is not so palatable as the corn. It can be planted after 
a crop of peas and oats has been removed and may be had until 
frost. It grows better in the southern and central parts of the 
state, than in the northern part, and is ready to feed as soon as 
the first blossoms appear. 

The soybean can be had earlier than the cowpea but it is not 
so palatable and soon becomes woody. 

There are other soiling crops but these are the most import- 
ant for Illinois conditions. ‘These feeds can be fed in the barn, 
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in racks in the lot, or on the pasture. In feeding any of them, 
the condition of the cattle should be watched carefully. Some 
dry roughage should be kept where the cows can get it. 

If the cows are to do their best, it is important that they do 
not lack feed at any time during the year. If the flow of milk 
is permitted to decrease materially it is very difficult to bring it 
back to the point it would have reached had an abundance of 
feed been supplied. The effects of meager feeding last for some 
time after liberal feeding has been restored. Cows poorly win- 
tered will not do as well the following year. Mulch cows can not 
withstand as much cold as fattening steers and should be pro- 
tected from severe weather and cold rains. The cow that is 
kept comfortable will give the best returns. 

The following table shows the amount of digestible nutri- 
ents in one or more pounds of the feeding stuffs named—mod1- 
fied from Henry’s “Feeds and Feeding.” 


This Table Shows the Amount of Digestible Nutrients in One or More 
Pounds of the Feeding Stuffs Named, Modified from 
Henry’s “Feeds and Feeding.” 


i Diges- Digest. Nutri- Diges- Digest. Nutri- 
Kind of feed Lb. tible carbo. Liver icind Wore teed yi: ible carbon tine 
protein & fat ratio protein & fat ratio 


Ground corn 1 067 721 1:10.7/Gluten meal 1 297 552 3a.) 
Ground corn 2 134 1.442 Gluten meal 2 594 1.104 
Ground corn 3 2203 A iLGe Gluten meal 3 £891 1.656 
Ground corn 4 268 2.884 Gluten meal Ay MLSS | BoA 
Ground corn 5 33D 863.509 Gluten meal Lay B70) 
Ground corn 6 402 4.326 Gluten meal GO WSs BBily 
Ground corn 7 469 5.047 Gluten meal 7 2.079 3.864 
Ground corn 8 .536 5.768 Gluten meal 8 2.376 4.416 
Ground corn 9 .603 6.489 Gluten meal 9 2.673 4.968 
Ground corn 10 .670 7.210 Gluten meal 10 2.970 5.520 
Corn & cob meal 1 044 .665 1:15.1/Gluten feed 1 PAI 593 IL oR 
Corn & cob meal 2 088 1.330 Gluten feed 2 426 1.186 
Corn & cob meal 3 BA 11,9) 9)5) Gluten feed 3 .639 1.779 
Corn & cob meal 4 .176 2.660 Gluten feed 4 HA Aer 
Corn & cob meal 5 DAW | BBA Gluten feed 5 1.065 2.965 
Corn & cob meal 6 .264 3.990 Gluten feed G Ate so aoe 
Corn & cob meal 7 308 4.665 Gluten feed 7 1.491 4.151 
Corn & cob meal 8 oO 83 (0) Gluten feed 8 1.704 4.744 
Corn & cob meal 9 .396 5.985 Gluten feed BUOY | HRS 
Corn & cob meal 10 440 6.650 Gluten feed 10. 2.130 5.930 
Corn bran 1 .06 .633 1:10.5|Germ oil meal 1 158 631 1:4.0 
Corn bran 2 LAO LAG Germ oil meal 2 016) 61.262 
Corn bran 3 180 1.899 Germ oil meal 3 474 1.893 
Corn bran 4 240 2.532 \Germ oil meal 4 632 2.524 
Corn bran 5 .300 3.165 Germ oil meal 5 SOO. > Bails) 
Corn bran 6 .360 3.798 Germ oil meal 6 .948 3.786 
Corn bran 7 420 4.431 Germ oil meal mile OG Analy, 
Corn bran 8 480 5.064 Germ oil meal 8 1.2164 5.048 
Corn bran 9 540 5.697 Germ oil meal 9 1.422) 5b -679 
Corn bran 10 .600 6.330 iGerm oil meal 10 1.580 6.310 
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Table Continued. 


Diges- Digest. Nutri- 


Diges- Digest. Nutri- 


Kind of feed Lb. tible carbo. tive Kind of feed Lb. tible carbo. tive 
q protein & fat ratio protein & fat ratio 
Hominy chops il 068 oC WIL LSA Bileyre . Loreen 1 peluilasy 508 1:4.4 
Hominy chops 2B SLEIG) a2, Rye bran 2 .230 1.016 
Hominy chops 3 AOE | BoBlz Rye bran 3 ney alata Aes 
Hominy chops 4 272 3.084 Rye bran 4 460 2.032 
Hominy chops 5 3840) 35855 Rye bran 5 DOU  BaHjakO) 
Hominy chops 6 {08 4.626 Rye bran 6 .690 3.048 
Hominy chops 7 476 5.397 Rye bran 7 SOD BaD 
Hominy chops 8 544 6.168 Rye bran 8 .920 4.064 
Hominy chops 9 .612 6.939 Rye bran Sy OS. 4 a2 
Hominy chops 10 .680° 7.710 Rye bran 0) ILNHO  GOS0 
W heat il .088 .709 1:8.0;Rye middlings 1 .110 .583 LSB, 
Wheat 2 5G ALAS} Rye middlings 2 -220 1.166 
Wheat 3 AOL BULA Rye middlings 3 Sea). LAAs) 
Wheat 4 SODA Bo Oa O Rye middlings 4 440 2.332 
W heat 5 440 3.545 Rye middlings 5 15510) 22905 
W heat 6 528 4.254 Rye middlings 6 -660 3.498 
W heat Hi 616 4.963 Rye middlings 7 sO — 4 OAL 
W heat 8 104 5.672 Rye middlings 8 880 4.664 
Wheat 9 5094 ) G.BSit Rye middlings 9 990 5.247 
W heat 10 -.880 7.090 Rye middlings 10 1.100 5.830 
Wheat bran il aii) 476 1:4.0)/Barley 1 .084 .690 2858 
Wheat bran 2 SABO 592 Barley i; 168 1.380 
Wheat bran 3 BOC  ULaae Barley 3 22 2,000 
Wheat bran 4 476 1.904 Barley 4 .336 2.760 
Wheat bran 5 DID ZS Barley 5 420 3.450 
Wheat bran 6 Salat DAS Barley 6 .504 4.140 
Wheat bran 7 288 Bevo Barley vi 588 4.830 
Wheat bran 8 .952 3.808 Barley 8 SOA 9/5), A0) 
Wheat bran 9 107L 452/84 Barley 9 .756 6.210 
Wheat bran 10 #%71.190 4.760 Barley 10 .840 6.900 
Wheat white 1 169 .628 1:3.7|/Brewer’s grains 1 049 114 2S 
middlings 2 SOO OM IO (Wet malt) 10 -490 1.140 
“ ng 3 507 1.884 SS a 11 Aas) sala AAaye! 
ie i 4 O18 BHA e a 12 588 1.368 
a oi 5 soe  BolAee of Hf 13 637 1.482 
Hs oH 6) 104 BaiGs He oF 14 .686 1.596 
cs “i WM Wi} A BN a fie 115) SUBD i. 7110) 
of ae Sasa  HoOx74! i ue 16 .784 1.824 
a S LSA SOD fe e 7 Lae 1 O8e 
fe oe 10 1.690 6.280 < ne 18 882 2.052 
Ne ae 19 .931 2.166 
ad oe 20 .980 2.280 
Wheat mid- il .130 .558 1:4.3/Brewer’s grains 1 .200 A457 LSA) 
dlings (Shorts) 2 SAGO AL ILILG (dried malt) 2 400 .914 
se ss 3 .090 1.674 ot oe 3 .600 1.371 
ie ee 4 AO BoBay7 GE ae 4 .800 1.828 
ae a 5 50 47190 ee £ 5 1.000 2.285 
a uf 6 .780 3.348 og “ 6 1.200 2.742 
ne a i 910 3.906 “ oF (GOO 83,119) 
Oy oe 8 1.040 4.464 ne se 8 1.600 3.656 
ag 9 1.170 5.022 aie 06 9 1.800 4.113 
ae os 1@  iIh13Q Apa ag sf 10 2.000 4.570 
Rye 1 095 SUL 1:7.6;Oats if .107 .588 1:5.5 
Rye 2 190 1.442 Oats 2 aA AL SILA 
Rye 3 HAD — A ILGS Oats 3 soo Wiio4 
Rye 4 .880 2.884 Oats 4 428 2.352 
Rye 5 eS) alo) Oats 5 doo 2.940 
Rye 6 570 4.3216 Oats 6 642 3.528 
Rye 7 .665 5.047 Oats a .749 4.116 
Rye 8 .760 5.768 Oats 8 856 4.704 
Rye 9 855 6.489 Oats 9 .963 5.292 
Rve 10 .960 7.210 Oats 10 1.070 5.880 
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icindmotumnecd: 1b: tible 


Diges- Digest. Nutri- 
tive 
protein & fat ratio 


Diges- Digest. Nutri- 
Kind of feed Lb. tible 
protein & fat ratio 


tive 


Old process lin- % 

seed meal oil 1 

meal or cake 1-% 
be oe 2 


New process 
linseed meal, 
oil meal 

cake 


Cotton-seed 
meal or cake 
ee ce 


-Field peas 
Field peas 
Field peas 
Field peas 
Field peas 
Field peas 
Field peas 
Field peas 
Field peas 
Field peas 


Soybean 
Soybean 
Soybean 
Soybean 
Soybean 
Soybean 
Soybean 
Soybean 
Soybean 
Soybean 


Cowpea 
Cowpea 
Cowpea 
Cowpea 
Cowpea 
Cowpea 
Cowpea 
Compea 
Compea 
Cowpea 


ee eee 


5 USI oI, DRY ROUGHAGE 
302 Fodder corn 1 025 1:14.9 
453 field cured 050 ; 
604 ee ts SO® ~ il, 
2-5 STDS a “ sO) | 2, 
3 .906 5 BOO  %, 
3-144 1.057 a cs ADO  B. 
4 1.208 ue cs 300 4. 
4-% 1.359 rh if sD)  f, 
5 1 BILO = as 400 5. 
a a 450 6. 
a HOO 7. 
Vy LY 1:1.3)/Corn stover 014 12S 
iL BIL field cured .028 
1-% 473 (stalks) .056 
2 630 A fs 084 
2-% 788 te oF .112 
3 .945 a oh .140 
3-% 1.103 Y Be .168 
4 1.260 Ss i .196 
4-% 1.418 se a Be 
5 1.575 3 +s (252 
ce ee 280 
% .188 1:1.1)Red clover hay 071 1:5.9 
af .376 medium .142 
1% 564 uy we 284 
2 mi oe Sy i 426 
216 .940 “ a .568 
3 1.128 a i .710 
34% 1.316 a * RSI 
4 1.504 ie ie .994 
Al 1.692 i n 1.136 
5 1.880 oF ye eS 
se Me 1.420 
i, .099 1:2.5|Red clover hay, 062 13083 
1 21k 9) mammoth 124 
1% .296 " e .248 
2 .394 es = Ue 
2% 493 - e .496 
3 neil ee ; .620 
3% .690 sf ae 744 
4 .788 ft oe .868 
4, 887 a e .992 
5 985 ; av 1.116 
a . 1.240 
yy .146 1:1.9|Alsike clover 084 1:5.0 
1 291 hay .168 
1% 437 fi Se .336 
2 582 MY ug .504 3 
2% .728 ae os 672 7 
3 873 “ as .840 2 
3% 1.019 Gt nS 1.008 6 
4 1.164 ae ee 1.176 0 
41%, 1.310 as “ 1.344 5 
5 1.455 a os 1.512 9 
a “ 1.680 
i .084 1:3.4/Crimson clover .105 p UL EBd) 
1 168 hay 210. 
1% 252 i .420 i 
2 836 be GG oH i 
i .420 : : 
% .588 i i 
ae 672 es se 1.470 : 
4iy, 756 ne ms 1.680 4 
5 840 od ay 1.890 f 
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Diges- Digest. Nutri- Diges- Digest. Nutri- 
Kind or teed) Wby tiple carbo. tive | Kind of feed Lb. tible carbo. tive 
protein & fat ratio protein & fat ratio 

Alfalfa hay 1 111 405 1:3.6|Redtop hay il .048 sil Teak)? 
Alfalfa hay 2 se, .810 Redtop hay 2 .096 982 
Alfalfa hay 4 444 1.620 Redtop hay 3 144 1.4783 
Alfalfa hay 6 .666 2.430 Redtop hay 4 192 1.964 
Alfalfa hay 8 888 3.240 Redtop hay 5 240 2.455 
Alfalfa hay 10 1.110 4.050 Redtop hay 6 -288 2.946 
Alfalfa hay 14 1.332 4,860 Redtop hay ti 5390 BoB 
Alfalfa hay 14s ILE 07/0) Redtop hay 8 .384 3.928 
Alfalfa hay 1G L776 GA80 Redtop hay 9 432 4.419 
Alfalfa hay 1S 1.998. 7,290 Redtop hay 10 480 4.910 
Alfalfa hay 20 BAAAYO 8.100 
Cowpea hay it .100 422 SueAalelouarseweneia lagi | 1 .050 495 1189.9) 
Cowpea: hay 2 .200 844 Hungarian hay 2 .100 10) 
Cowpea hay 4 -400 1.688 Aungarian hay 8 aL) IAs 
Cowpea hay 6 -600 2.532 Hungarian hay 4 2200. snios0 
Cowpea hay 8 00 BRVG Hungarian hay 5 200 2-475 
Cowpea hay 10° 1.000 4.220 Hungarian hay 6 -300 22970 
Cowpea hay 12 1.200 5.064 Hungarian hay 1) ees0meaetes 
Cowpea hay 14 1.400 5.908 Ishonarseueneia leh; 2 400 3.960 
Cowpea hay 1D OOO G72 Hungarian hay 9 450 4.455 
Cowpea hay LS) AS 00  ieowG Hungarian hay 10 500 4.950 
Cowpea hay 20 2.000 8.440 
Soybean straw 1 023 -421 1:18.3|/Soybean hay 1 106 436 1:4.1 
Soybean straw 2 046 842 Soybean hay 2 212 872 
Soybean straw 4 O98 - IL GSal Soybean hay 3 318 1.308 
Soybean straw 6 1318) 2251216 Soybean hay 4 Bal a atl 
Soybean straw 8 184 3.368 Soybean hay 5 DaQ Ao l30 
Soybean straw 10 230 4.210 Soybean hay 6 .636 2.616 
Soybean straw 12 DUS, DMX Soybean hay 7 142 3.052 
Soybean straw 14 022 5.894 Soybean hay 8 1848 3.488 
Soybean straw 16 .3868 6.376 Soybean hay 9 .954 3.924 
Soybean straw 18 414 7.578 Soybean hay 10 1.060 4/360 
Soybean straw 20 460 8.420 
Pea-vine straw 1 .043 341 aia) \(Oviay laeiny 1 047 405 1:8.6 
Pea-vine straw 2 086 .682 Oat hay 2 094 .810 
Pea-vine straw 3 LS) O23 Oat hay 3 14a al 2a 
Pea-vine straw 4 SWE nao! Ogie lasix 4 188 1.620 
Pea-vine straw 5 yitsy LS 7/05) Oat hay 5 2385 2.025 
Pea-vine straw 6 .258 2.046 Oat hay 6 282 2.430 
Peaawing Sten, Fo BO ABS" aie Inasy il 329 2.835 
Pea-vine straw 8 044 2.7218 Oat hay 8 BiG Be Bekd) 
Pea-vine straw 9 sor BOG’) Oat hay 9 423 3.645 
Pea-vine straw 10 .430 3.410 Oat hay 10). TO ASUS 
Timothy hay i 2028 453 1:16 1iwneattstray 1. 00S PS cies 
Timothy hay 4 MWS) podOo Wheat straw 2 OG mee 
Timothy hay 3 Olah Wee ae) Wheat straw 3 024 1.083 
Timothy hay Golly SL Wheat straw 4 O82 eae 
Timothy hay DA) aos Wheat straw 5) O40) e805 
Timothy - hay OOy OS mame ales Wheat straw 6 048 2.166 
Timothy hay i 96) es Wheat straw i 056 2.527 
Timothy hay | AAR GOL Wheat straw 8 064 2.888 
Timothy hay Bi eA aT Wheat straw 9 072 3.249 
Timothy hay 10 —«.280 = 4.580 ‘Wheat straw 10 080 3.610 
Oreinaiecl eras 9 lt .049 .455 1:9.2;Rye straw iL 007 405 ares 
hay ie Ie OOS LOD  |Rye straw 2 2 Oana 

ee i ho allah BOS Rye straw 3 On eons 

a Me 4 LOG USAW Rye straw 4 028 1.620 

ne up 5 245 2.275 Rye straw 5 035 2.025 

60 uy 6 Oa BeWCBO Rye straw 6 042 2.4380 

aC se 7 sBaS S185 Rye straw 7 049 2.835 

“ He 8 .392 3.640 Rye straw 8 056 3.240 

6 sf 9 441 4.095 Rye straw 9 .063 3.645 

“ ae 10 490 4.550 Rve straw 10 .070 4.050 
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Diges- Digest. Nutri- Diges- Digest. Nutri- 
Kind of feed Lb. tible carbo. tive Kind of feed Lb. tible carbo. tive 
protein & fat ratio | protein & fat ratio 
Oat straw 1 013 413 1:31.7/Crimson clover 1 024 LS 124.2 
Bet one : fee wee eas clover 10 240 1.102 
a straw .039 AGS) rimson clover 11 .264 1.020 
Oat straw 4 OBR 1 oA Crimson clover 12 BOS waa 
Oat straw 5 -065 2.065 Crimson clover 13 Ole 1.826 
Oat straw 6 OFS AAS Crimson clover 14 BSG U4eAs 
Oat straw 7 .0O91 . 2.891 Crimson clover 15 oD OO) ~ Loa 
ot cae : cae ere Crimson clover ie ae eee 
a straw : f Crimson clover od! all 
Oat straw 10 La) 40 Crimson clover 18 ARYA 1,886 
Barley straw 1 .009 .415 1:46.1)crimson clover 19 .456 1.938 
Barley straw 9 018 830 Crimson clover 20 480 2.040 
Briley ae ‘ tae fee Alfalfa il .036 .130 IL ea6* 
arley straw : ; Alfalfa 10 .3860 1.300 
Barley straw 5 .045 2.075 Alfalfa 11 .396 1.430 
Barley straw 6 054 2.490 Alfalfa 12 432 1.560 
Barley straw 7 .063 2.905 \lfalfa alk 468 1.690 
Barley straw 8 072 3.320 Alfalfa 14 504 1.820 
Barley straw 9 981 3.735 Alfalfa 15 540 1.950 
Barley straw 10 .090 4.150 Alfalfa 16 ee Sonn 
GREEN ROUGHAGE Alfalfa BO ay he 2. 
Fodder corn, i Om eile) tei2.g) al talta SO cn) 
green stalks & 10 .100 1.280 Alfalfa ae ee to ee 
ears Tal id 1_2og Alfalfa 20 .720 2.600 
i a 12 LAO I Hao 
ee a 13 130 1.664 Cowpea 1 .018 .092 iL 3H, 
re es 14 LO soe Cowpea 10 .180 .920 
ss a8 15 150 1.920 Compea 11 198 1.012 
uf oS 16 160 2.048 Compea 12 216 1.104 
i ce 17 170 2.176 Cowpea 13 oe iW, 19e 
rte, Sa a am HE 
of i: : : Cowpea : ‘ 
Hs so 20 .200 2.560 Compea 16 288 1.472 
01 Bi 1:9.1; Cowpea i .806 1.564 
ee anaes oe ee Cowpea 18 324 1.656 
in head er OLse tice ol GiCow pes 19 SHA Wars 
Peas, and bar- Cowpea 20 260 1840 
ed clover, x 
different. stages 1 .029 .165 1:5.6 Soybean aM cr Teas 
‘ ‘< 10 990 1.650 Soybean 34 : 
66 66 ital 319 1.825 Soybean 162 SUZ 1.452 
66 6 1 (277 9.145 Soybean 14 .434 1.694 
66 “c 14 ‘406 2.310 Soybean 15 465 1.815 
TG G6. 2 15 “435 9.475 Soybean 16 496 1.936 
638 66 “464 2 640 Soybean 17 b2t 2.057 
: WOM aes Soon Soybean 19 Be Base 
i a eee Soybean 19 1589 2.299 
e of 20  .580 3.800 Pasture grasses 
Alsike in bloom 1  .026 wl 5) 1:4.8]mixed 1 023 157 1:6.8 
Alsike in bloom 10  .260 1.250 Kentucky blue om | OHI. SLATES 
Alsike in bloom 11 .286 1.375 srass 1 0 ale 
Alsike in bloom 12 .312 1.500 Timothy, differ- WR OA Sela 
Alsike in bloom 13 .838 1.625 ent stages 1 ots 
Alsike in bloom 14 .3864 1.750 Orchard grass 9 145 1:12.1 
Alsike in bloom 15 3890 1.875 in bloom 1 01 ao qe? 
Alsike in bloom 16 .416 2.000 Exes) iro) a oon ae ean 
ee eb a aa 
Isike in bloom : ; 1:7. 
icine in bloom 19 494 2.375 Sorghum, green 1 006 ae ae 
Alsike in bloom 20 520 2.500 Hungarian grass 1 020 1 sults 
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Kind of feed Lb. tible carbo. tive Kind of feed Lb. tible 
: earbo. tive 
protein & fat ratio 7 protein & fat ratio 
owpea if .015 .106 1:7.0 
ae Se eas es e| Cowpea 10 -150 1.060 
Corn 14 8G SL7Oa 4.d)Cowpea ee ae 
Corn 16 1144 2.048 ee aa, eee 
Cann ie Feo Bean Cowpea 16 -240 1.696 
Corn BO SO Dsa0 ees Be eae, weds 
Corn 22 OG Des coon ey ees 
81 ; .332 
ues ae ahs aoe Cowpea 24 360 2.544 
Gack a8 Bes SEAL Cowpea 26 390 2.756 
Cans BG Gea BOG Cowpea 28 -420 2.968 
Conn =D ae Taae Cowpea 30 -450 3.180 
Corn a4 (808 42RD ROOTS 
Corn 40 360 5.120 Sugar beet 16 208 1.600 
Sugar beet 18 .234 1.800 
Sugar beet 20 .260 2.000 
Clover 1 .015 .103 1:6.18/Susar beet 22.286 2.200 
Clover 10 150 1.030 Sugar beet 24 Rone, 2.400 
Clover 12 180 1236 Sugar beet 26 .398 2.600 
Clover 14 P10 1.442 Sugar beet 28 .364 2.800 
Clover 16 240 1.648 Sugar beet 30 390 3.000 
Clover 18 270 1.854 Sugar beet 22 -416 3.200 
Clover 20 300 2.060 Sugar beet 34 442 3.400 
Clover 29 330 2.266 Sugar beet 36 -468 3.600 
Clover 24 a0. 2 Ane Sugar beet 38 -494 3.800 
Clover 26 390 2.678 Sugar beet 40 520 4.000 
Clover NS a) AAO) Daa Mangel 1 * Os 0 OC OmIECZO 
Clover 30 450 3.090 Mangel 14 .140 .840 
hee te aoe .960 
ange ? ; 
Sorghum Lo 001 140 124. Ofieameel 38 oho 1200 
Sorghum 10 .010 1.400 Mangel 22 SAA) BAO) 
Sorphum Le 012 1.680 Mangel 24 .240 1.440 
Sorghum 14 014 1.960 Mangel 26 .260 1.560 
Sorghum 16 016 2.240 Mangel 28 .280 1.680 
Sorghum 18 018. 2.520 Mangel 30 [300% 42800 
Sorghum 20 .020 2.800 Mangel 32 3820 1.920 
Sorghum 22 .022 3.080 Mangel 34 340 2.040 
Sorghum 24 .024 3.360 Mangel 36 .360 2.160 
Sorghum 26° 2026) 537640 Mangel 38 8809 2280 
sovetiun ae nas Hae Mangel 40 400 2.400 
oe a eee Ss 
Rutabaga 1 .010 x 738. 
: Carrot 1 008 .084 1:10.5 
tee fj eso eae nee Barsalp 1 011 = tog aaa 
Alfalfa 12 .360 1.536 MISCELLANEOUS 
Alfalfa 14 AQ 1792 Pumpkin. iL .010 063 1:6.3 
Alfalfa 16 480 2.048 Rape iL .015 085 1:5.6 
Alfalfa 18 .540 2.304 Dried blood 1 523 056 Te sae ri 
Alfalfa 20 600 2.560 Beet pulp 1 006 Ayres beat aL 
Alfanfa DAP 660 2.816 Beet molasses 1 Oil 595 1:6.5 
Alfalfa 24 C20 8.072 Cow’s milk i .036 UB 1:3.6 
Alfalfa 26 180 3.328 Skimmilk 1 .029 .059 1:2.0 
Alfalfa 28 840 3.584 Buttermilk 1 039 .065 1:1.6 
Alfalfa 30 .900 3.840 W hey 1 .008 054 Ios 


Diges- Digest. Nutri- 


The above table shows the chemical composition of our 
feeds in so far as it is absolutely necessary for making balanced 


rations. 


To balance a ration, we need to select and combine 


such of the above feeds as will give the right amounts of pro- 


tein, carbohydrate and fat. 


ee = a 
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CARE OF MILK IN THE HOME. 


By B. R. Rickards and H. N. Parker, University of Illinois. 


Unless the best care is taken of milk from the time it is pro- 
duced until it is used, it spoils quickly and becomes unfit for 
food. Experience has shown that clean milk keeps longer than 
dirty milk, and that clean milk is a wholesome, nourishing food, 
whereas dirty milk frequently induces intestinal disorders and 
is very apt to cause serious diarrhea in infants. The reasons for 
this are that milk produced under clean conditions contains few 
bacteria, and that clean dairymen usually chill their milk at 
CieemanGkeep at cold, so that there is little chance for these 
few bacteria to multiply. On the other hand, a dairyman who 
does not have clean habits soon gets dirt and dung into his milk, 
thus heavily seeding it with those germs which cause rapid de- 
composition. Moreover, the dirty dairyman rarely keeps his 
milk cold; thus he gives these organisms the best possible chance 
to increase in numbers. When clean milk gets old it changes 
to a sour milk which 1s perfectly healthful, but the decomposition 
of dirty milk is usually brought about by filth germs which cause 
harmful changes in the milk. 


Use Clean Milk. 


The housewife should take as much pains to see that she is 
getting clean milk as she does to see that only fresh untainted 
meat is delivered to her. 


Clean Milk Contains No Sediment. 


One way of telling whether milk is clean or not is to lift 
the unopened bottle carefully and look at the bottom to see if 
MicheNs amy Sediment OF settings, A better test can be made by 
filtering the milk (slightly warmed to hasten the process) 
through a thin pad of absorbent cotton placed in the neck of an 
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ordinary tin funnel. It must be remembered that cow manure 
and other filth dissolves fairly readily in milk, and that for every 
particle of dirt found in milk an equal quantity has probably 
gone into solution and thus become invisible, just as sugar 
dissolves in water and leaves no trace. Milk that is dirty is unfit 
for food. It is much more important to secure clean milk than 
rich milk. 


Take Milk Into the House Without Delay: Keep It Cool. 


Milk should be, and in many cities is delivered to customers 
at a temperature of 50 degrees F., or less. It should be taken 
into the house at once and put in a cool place, preferably into an 
ice box. Milk that is left out-of-doors is exposed to dust blown 
in from the street that settles on the neck and cap of the bottle. 
Such dirt is partly composed of horse droppings, human sputum 
and other filth, In summer milk will warm up quickly to a 
point where the germs increase rapidly, causing the milk to sour 
early, and, if filth bacteria are present, to become unfit for food. 
Moreover, as the milk grows warm it expands and leaks around 
the cap of the botle, thus attracting flies from the privy, ma- 
nure heap and other filth, and possibly also inviting visits from 
cats and dogs. 

In winter milk keeps cold out-of-doors, but as it freezes it 
expands and forces out the cap, and so it 1s often exposed to the 
dust of the streets and to animals to a greater extent than in sum- 
mer. 

If milk 1s not delivered in bottles, a Mason jar, or some other 
covered receptacle, should be put out for the milk to be poured 
into. Do not put out a pitcher or any other uncovered dish. 


Do Not Allow Milk To Stand Around the House: Keep Milk Covered. 


Careless housewives often spoil milk that is delivered to 
them in prime condition by letting it stand for a long time on the 
dining table or in a hot kitchen: under such conditions milk spoils 
quickly. Keep the milk covered so that it cannot be polluted 
either by the filthy fly or by dirt falling into it. 
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Keep Milk as Cool as Possible. 


The colder milk is kept the longer it will keep. Bacteria 
are responsible for the changes which take place in milk, and 
bacteria increase in numbers very slowly at low temperatures. 
Therefore, do not leave milk where it will get warm. If possible 
put milk directly against the ice. If this cannot be done, put it in 
iemcomuariiment Of the ice box directly beneath the ice, for 
the air circulating through the ice chest is coldest directly after 
it passes over the ice. If no ice box is used, keep the milk as cool 
as possible by putting it in the cellar, or by wrapping the bottle 
in a damp cloth and setting it out of the direct sunlight in a cur- 
rent of air. : 


Keep Milk Away From Odors. 


Milk absorbs odors very easily, and so it should not be placed 
in the same compartment with onions, or strawberries, or other 
food having marked odors. 

Keep the refrigerator very clean and see that the drain pipe 
and the shelf which catches the drip from the ice are kept free 
from slime. Brushes are made especially for cleaning the drain 
pipes of ice boxes. 

Milk that is kept covered absorbs odors less easily than that 
which is not. Keep the cap on the milk bottle while it is in the 
ice box unless the cap is torn or dirty, in which case a tumbler or 
cup may be inverted over the mouth of the bottle. 


Wipe Off the Cap and Neck of the Bottle Before Opening It. 


The top of the milk bottle is exposed to dirt, dust and flies 


_ during transportation, and has been handled, moreover, by the 


driver, whose hands cannot well be kept clean while he is on the 
route. For these reasons the cap and neck of the bottle should be 
carefully wiped off with a clean cloth before the cap is removed. 


Care of Milk Bottles. 


Milk bottles, after being emptied, should be washed first in 
cold and then in warm water. Fill the bottle half full of water, 
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put the palm of the hand over the mouth of the bottle and shake 
the bottle vigorously. All dairymen wash their bottles at the 
dairy, but unless bottles are rinsed thoroughly in the home it is 
very difficult to remove the film of milk that sticks to the glass. 

Milk bottles should be used for milk only. To put vinegar, 
molasses, kerosene, dyes and similar substances into them is un- 
fair to other customers and to the dairyman. The bottle that is 
in your home today will be in some other home tomorrow. Do 
as you would be done by. In some places the use of milk bottles 
for anything other than milk is forbidden by law. 

Be careful not to break or lose milk bottles, for they are ex- 
pensive. The cost of broken bottles is borne first by the dairy- 
man, but if many are broken there is a tendency on his part to 
increase the price of milk to meet this added expense. 


Removal of Caps. 


Most bottle caps can be removed easily with a fork or other 
sharp-pointed instrument, but care should be taken that the cap 
is not pushed down into the milk. The practice of pushing the 
cap down into the milk with the thumb is a filthy one, and so is 
the habit of drinking milk from the bottle. 


Keep Milk Bottles Out of the Sick Room. 


Milk bottles should never be taken into the sick-room, for 
they are easily infected there and may carry contagion not only 
to other members of the family but to other families. Milk that 
has been in the sick-room should not be used by well members 
of the family, for milk is very easily infected with disease or- 
ganisms which multiply therein, and, therefore, it is peculiarly 
likely to serve as a carrier of communicable disease. 

If an infectious disease appears in the home, do not permit 
the milkman to leave milk bottles, but put out a covered dish 
into which the milk can be poured. Infected milk bottles have 
been the cause of many epidemics. 
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Store Milk. 

eromumtiyemilieat a store, be suje that the milk 1s fresh, 
Didmienas een kept tm) a cleam place, that it has been kept cold 
and that the measure and other milk receptacles have not been 
left exposed to flies and dust. If milk is sold in bottles there is 
less likelihood of its being harmed or infected by careless hand- 
ling than if it is sold from a dip tank. In some cities the laws 
do not permit the sale of “loose” milk. 

Conditions about dip tanks are sometimes very bad. In- 
stances of milk being sold from dip tanks that have a heavy sedi- 
ment of dirt on the bottom, a cheesy slime on the sides, and ill 
fitting covers that admit flies occur too often. Moreover, the 
dippenseane otren foul Ii the salesman dips into the milk too 
far his fingers are likely to be washed in the milk, and if he fills 
the customer’s bottle or dish too full while holding it over the 
tank, the milk runs down over his hands and back into the tank. 


Pasteurizing Milk in the Home. 


All milk intended for babies should be pasteurized in the 
home. An ordinary double boiler that can be obtained at any 
hardware store at small cost furnishes a satisfactory way of 
pasteurizing milk without the use of expensive apparatus. Pro- 
ceed as follows: 

1. Fill both parts of the double boiler with water. The 
depth of the inner compartment should be such that when the 
nursing bottles are placed therein the height of the water will 
be slightly above the height of the milk in the bottles. 

2. Place the double boiler on the stove and put the nursing 
bottles containing the milk to be pasteurized in the water of the 
inner compartment. ‘The tops of the bottles should be tightly 
stoppered with clean non-absorbent cotton. 

3. Place a dairy thermometer in the water. When the 
temperature of the water reaches 150 degrees F., remove the dou- 
ble boiler to the rear of the stove and allow it to stand covered 
for 30 to 40 minutes. 

4. The milk must then be chilled quickly. Set the bottles 
in a large dish pan or bread pan containing cold water. A single 
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bottle can best be quickly chilled by holding the side of the bottle 
under running water at such an angle that the milk is not spilled 
nor the cotton plug wet. 

5. As soon as the milk is cold it should be set in the ice box 
near the ice until needed. A full day’s supply may be pasteurized 
at one time in the manner described, but all pasteurized milk 
more than twenty-four hours old should be thrown away. 

There are several forms of home pasteurizers on the mar- 
ket. One in particular (Freeman’s pasteurizer) is very conven- 
ient, as it automatically keeps the milk at the right temperature 
for the proper length of time. 


The Use of Vacuum Bottles. 


Vacuum bottles may be safely used for keeping milk cold for 
many hours. ‘They are particularly convenient for maintaining 
milk at a low temperature while traveling, and for keeping it 
cold in the bed chamber, where it will be handy for the night 
feeding of infants. 

Vacuum bottles should never be used for keeping milk warm, 
since in warm milk rapid growth of bacteria will inevitably take 
place and cause the milk to become unfit for food many hours 
before it sours. 


Visit Your Dairy. 


Unless you live in a large city where the milk has to come a 
long distance, visit your dairy and see for yourself how it is con- 
ducted. Insist on the wiping of the cows’ udders with a damp 
cloth before they are milked, and on the milkers using covered 
milk pails. To keep dirt out of milk is not difficult, but to 
strain it out completely 1s mmpossible. 

A dairyman who knows that his customers are likely to 
visit him is pretty sure to keep his cows and utensils clean. 

In many of the larger cities the milk inspector or the health 
officer can give information as to sanitary quality of milk sold by 
the various milkmen. 
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Clean Milk Is Worth More Than Dirty Milk. 


To produce clean milk the dairyman does not need costly 
apparatus, but he does have to use more time and labor. As a 
result it costs more to produce clean milk than it does to pro- 
iieesatmaiilic, It is cheapest in the end to pay a littl more 
for milk that is known to be produced under proper conditions, 


for dirty milk is very likely to cause sickness, especially in chil- 
dren, and so is expensive at any price. 
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CARE OF CREAM ON THE FARM. 


By F. A. Jorgensen, University of Illinois. 


The introduction of the hand separator seems to have result- 
ed in a general decline in the quality of creamery butter with a 
slight, though not corresponding, improvement. in the quality of 
dairy butter. More than half of the producers of cream and 
dairy butter in [Illinois are at present losing from two to ten cents 
per pound of butter because of poor quality. ‘The point has final- 
ly been reached where there is not only a greater discrimination 
in prices between a good and poor grade of cream, but many 
buyers are refusing to accept poor cream because the market is 
flooded with undergrades of butter directly traceable to this 
cause. The undergrades cannot be disposed of advantageously, 
except when there is a shortage of butter; they do not keep in 
cold storage and, therefore, must have a ready market; and they 
cannot compete successfully with oleomargarine, except at very 
low prices. All of this means a loss to the producer. 


Where To Place the Blame. 


Often the separators are unjustly blamed for the lowering of 
the quality of cream and butter, when it is due to carelessness 
and thoughtlessness on the part of the users of the machines. 

It is true that it is almost impossible to clean some machittes, 
but there is no necessity for buying them, as there are plenty on 
the market that can be kept clean. Many agents have insisted 
that their make of machine need not be cleaned every time it is 
used, and have by such false representation led many users of 
hand separators to employ slovenly methods to the detriment of 
their own interests, and to those of their respective separator 
manufacturers and the dairy industry. ‘These condemnable argu- 
ments are usually traceable to agents representing inferior makes 
of separators, and farmers and dairymen should therefore avoid 
an agent representing a machine that does not need to be cleaned 
every time it has been used. 
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Arguments of this kind, as well as advertisements reading, 
“When can is full, smp,’ sent out by some cream buyers, have 
had their effect in lowering the quality. Poor cream and butter 
are usually traceable to either unclean separators, improper places 
for keeping the cream, or holding the cream too long before de- 
livery. Since these causes are wholly within the control of the 
cream producers and the latter directly profit by producing a 
good article, it seems proper to look to them for improvement. 


Economy and Possibility in the Use of the Separator. 


From the producer’s standpoint no one will dispute the econ- 
omy in the use of the hand separator, and there is a strong pos- 
sibility of manufacturing as good if not a better grade of butter 
from farm separated cream than from milk hauled to the cream- 
ery. However, in order to accomplish this, the user of machines 
must remember the two essential factors of quality, namely 
“Cleanliness and low temperatures.” ‘Fhese factors are as im- 
portant in cream as in milk production and with a little effort 
are easily available on all farms within the reach of cream pro- 
ducers. 


The Separator. 


One of the usual causes for a poor grade of cream is negli- 
gence in washing the separator. Too many producers wash their 
machines but once a day; and some but once in two days; the re- 
sult is, especially during hot weather, a poor grade of cream. 
The bowl as well as all tinware should be washed every time it 
is used, and once a day preferably in water containing a little 
sal soda or washing powder. Soap should never be used in wash- 
ing milk utensils because it will taint the milk. If possible the 
bowl and all tinware should be scalded in hot water at least once 
a day, and immediately put in the sun, or on a stove to dry. This 
prevents rusting. Rusting renders the bowl and milk utensils 
much more difficult to wash and to keep clean. ‘The bowl, if 
washed after each using, will cleanse easily, in less time, skim 
more thoroughly, give a more uniform cream, and last longer. 
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To operate a separator successfully, the following points should 
be carefully observed: 


1—Clean all parts thoroughly before setting it up. 

2—Fasten the frame to a solid foundation (preferably planks embedded 
in concrete). 

3—Set the frame level and keep it level. 

4—Oil all gearing and spindle every time before starting. 

5—F lush all gearing and bearings with kerosene once or twice a month; 
then oil well. If this is practiced, machine will run more easily 
and the gearing last longer. © 

6—Prevent dust and grit from entering the bearings of the machine. 

7—Run the machine at the proper speed (usually marked on handle.) 

8—Use a watch in timing speed. Do not guess at it. 

9—Do not start the milk through the bowl until the required speed has 
been reached. 

10—Warm the bowl and fill with hot water just before starting during 

cold weather, especially if the machine is kept in a cold place. It 
may prevent the cream from sticking in the bowl. | 

11—F lush the bowl with warm water or warm skim-milk. 

12—Wash the bowl immediately after it has been used. 

3—Dry the parts of the bowl when washed by placing on a fairly warm 
stove, or if possible hang in the sun all day. Keeping them dry 
prevents from rusting and the sun acts as a germicide. 

14—Be sure to Keep the skim-milk outlets open; if they are not properly 
cleaned, the test will go down. 

15—Set the cream screw so that it will deliver from 28 to 35 per cent 
cream during the winter and from 33 to 45 per cent during sum- 
mer; or if a 3.8 per cent milk is skimmed, have the machine de- 
liver 11 to 14 pounds of cream per 100 pounds of milk during 
winter and from 8.5 to 10.5 pounds of cream during summer. 

. 16—Separating milk in an unwashed bowl that has been standing for 
several hours is “A BPILTHY PRACTICH.” 


Why Cream Should Be Cooled. 


Poor and off-flavored cream more often results from 1m- 
proper care than from any other source. It is true that the most 
common fermentation in milk and cream is due to the develop- 
ment of lactic acid bacteria, or souring, which in the case of cream 
for butter-making is not very objectionable, if it is not carried 
too far. Since it is almost impossible to obtain milk or cream 
free from dirt which carries undesirable bacteria (especially as 
produced under conditions prevailing on most farms at present) 
a special effort must be made to check the development of these 
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bacteria, or a poor, off-flavored grade of cream will be the result. 
This is most economically done by means of cold well water 
which usually must be pumped in abundance for the stock. Why 
not utilize the cold obtainable in that way and produce a better 
erade of cream? 


Cooling and Treatment of Cream. 


When one is through separating, the vessel containing the 
cream should be placed at once in cold water. Common milk 
setters or shot-gun cans, ordinary milk cans or any other well 
tinned metal vessel, free from rust, are better containers for cool- 
ing cream than crocks or jars because metal vessels are better 
conductors of heat and cold. Consequently the cream can be 
cooled more quickly in them. It is desirable to stir the cream 
once or twice while cooling, because stirring hastens the cooling, 
increase the keeping qualities, and results in a smoother and more 
immoniomeream Never allow the cream to cun directly from 
separator into the can containing previous skimming, nor permit 
it to stand beside the separator so long as half an hour before 
cooling; either is sure to result in poor quality. If the cream is 
left at animal temperature, especially on warm and sultry days, 
there may develop in an hour millions of bacteria which will 
cause a rapid deterioration in quality of the cream. Therefore 
cool at once. Each separating should be cooled thoroughly be- 
fore mixing with the previous skimmings, and whenever two or 
more batches of cream are poured together, the whole lot should 
be thoroughly stirred. All cream should be stirred often and 
thoroughly to prevent its becoming curdy because an accurate 
sample cannot be taken from lumpy cream. 


The Cellar. 


Unless well lighted and well ventilated, the cellar should 
never be used as a place in which to keep cream. Of necessity, 
vegetables, fruits, meats and other strong odored household pro- 
visions must be kept in the cellar, and from these the cream very 
readily absorbs odors. Setting warm cream in the cellar does 
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not cool it nearly as quickly nor to as low a temperature as when 
placed in cold water, and consequently the cream does not keep 
so well. Many cellars have a dirt or clay floor, and many, par- 
ticularly in older houses, are very poorly ventilated. Keeping 
the cream in such places gives it a very objectionable, musty 
flavor that cannot be eliminated mi churning, Silence Doman 
keep the cream in the cellar.” 


The Milk-House. 


The best place to keep the cream is in a well lighted and well 
ventilated milk house. All dairy farms should be equipped with 
one used for no other purpose. Meats, soap, vegetables, fruits 
and other strong odored provisions sheuld never be placed in the 
milk-house, as they will taint the cream. 

If a milk-house cannot be had, a better place than the cellar 
for keeping the cream can usually be fitted up near the pump or 
in the stock watering tank. But, unless a special arrangement is 
made, the stock tank is usually worse than no place at all in warm 
weather. A bulletin giving plan for arranging proper places for 
keeping milk and cream can be secured from the dairy depart- 
ment, University of Illinois. 
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ILLINOIS DAIRY AND FOOD LAW. 


AN ACT to prevent fraud im the sale of dairy products, thew 
imitation or substitutes, to prohibit and prevent the manufac- 
ture and sale of unhealthful, adulterated or musbranded food, 
liquors or dary products, to provide for the appointment of a 
State Food Commissioner and his assistants, to define their 
powers and duties and to repeal all Acts relating to the pro- 
duction, manufacture and sale of dary and food products and 
liquors im conflict herewith. 


section 1. Be tt enacted by the People of the State of 
Illinois represented in the General Assembly: 


Provision for Appointment of a State Food Commissioner 
and the Establishment of a State Food Department.—That the 
Governor shall appoint a commissioner who shall be known as 
the State Food Commissioner, who shall be a citizen of the State 
of Illinois, and who shall hold his office for a term of four years 
and until his successor is appointed and qualified, and who shall 
receive a salary of thirty-six hundred dollars per annum, and 
his necessary expenses incurred by him in the discharge of his 
official duties, and who shall be charged with the enforcement of 
all laws that now exist or that hereafter may be enacted in this 
State regarding the production, manufacture, sale and labeling 
of food as herein defined, and to prosecute or cause to be prose- 
cuted any person, firm or corporation, or agent thereof, engaged 
in the manufacture or sale of any article manufactured or sold 
in violation of the provisions of any such law or laws. ‘The 
Governor shall also appoint from time to time, as required, a 
Food Standard Commission, for the purpose of determining 
and adopting standards of quality, purity or strength, for food 
products, for the State of Illinois, to consist of three members, 

(*Enacted 1907 and amended 1909 and 10911.) 
one of whom shall be the State Food Commissioner or his rep- 
resentative, who shall serve without extra pay; one of whom 
shall be a representative of the Illinois food manufacturing in- 
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dustries, and one of whom shall be an expert food chemist of 
known reputation; all to be citizens of the State of Illinois, who 
shall receive fifteen dollars ($15.00) per day for a period not ex- 
ceeding thirty (30) days in one year, and necessary expenses 
incurred during the time employed in the) dischanee nen gumein 
duties: Provided, that said Food Standard Commission, in de- 
termining and adopting a standard of quality, purity, or strength, 
of milk or cream, shall fix such standard as may be determined 
solely by the examination and test of milk or cream and the can 
or receptacle in which it is placed. 


The said commissioner is hereby authorized. to appoint. with 
the advice and consent of the Governor, one assistant commis- 
sioner, who shall be a practical dairyman, whose salary shall be 
three thousand dollars ($3,000.00) per annum and expenses 
incurred in official duties. Ome chief chemist who shall be 
known as State Analyst, whose salary shall be twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars ($2,500.00) per annum and expenses incurred in the 
discharge of official duties. One attorney whose salary shall be 
eighteen hundred dollars ($1,800.00) per annum and expenses 
incurred in the discharge of official “duties. “Ome tchiewiciem 
whose salary shall be eighteen hundred dollars, ($1,800.00) per 
annum and expenses incurred in the discharge of official duties. 
One assistant clerk, whose salary shall be twelve hundred dol- 
lars ($1,200.00) per annum and expenses incunpedt me twemate. 
charge of official duties. Three stenographers at one thousand 
dollars ($1,000.00) per annum. ‘Twelve inspectors whose salar- 
ies shall be as follows: For the first two years of service twelve 
hundred dollars each, annually; for the third year of service, 
fourteen hundred dollars each, annually ; and for each succeeding 
year of service an additional increase of one hundred dollars per 
year each, until the maximum of eighteen hundred dollars a 
year each is attained, and expenses incurred in the discharge of 
their official duties. Said commissioner shall also have authori- 
ty to appoint one bacteriologist at eighteen hundred dollars ($1,- 
800.00) per annum and expenses incurred in the discharge of his 
official duties ; and seven analytical chemists, whose salaries shall 
be as follows: For the first two years of service, twelve hund- 
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red dollars each, annually; for the third year of service, fourteen 
hundred dollars each, annually; for the fourth year of service, 
fifteen hundred dollars each, annually, and for each succeeding 
year of service an additional increase of one hundred dollars per 
year each, until the maximum of eighteen hundred dollars per 
year is attained, and expenses incurred in the discharge of their 
official duties, and one laboratory janitor at seven hundred anil 
twenty dollars ($720.00) per annum. 

The said commissioner shall make annual reports tonite 
Governor not later than the 15th of January, of his work and 
proceedings, and shall report in detail the number of inspectors 
ine kas appointed and employed, with ther expenses and cis- 
biursements and the amount of salary paid the same, and he may, 
from time to time, issue bulletins of information, when in his 
judgment the interests of the State would be promoted thereby. 

The said commissioner shall maintain an office and labora- 
tory, where the business of said department may be conducted. 
Diticeccemonsiall mot erect (amect)) the term or office of the 
present commissioner, and he shall be regarded as having been 
appointed under the provisions of this Act. 

The Food Commissioner shall make analyses and examina- 
tions for the state Charitable Institutions, of foods, drugs, and 
such other supplies as the laboratory of the State Food Commis- 
sion is equipped and prepared to examine and analyze. 

Section 2. Power of Commissioner and Inspectors Making 
Inspection—The State Food Commissioner, and such inspectors 
and agents as shall be duly authorized for the purpose, when 
and as often as they may deem it necessary for the purpose of 
determining whether any manufactured food complies with the 
law, shall examine the raw materials used in the manufacture 
of food products and determine whether any filthy, decomposed 
or putrid substance is used in their preparation. They may also 
examine all premises, carriages or cars where food is manufac- 
tured, transported, stored or served to patrons, for the purpose 
only of ascertaining their sanitary condition and examining and 
taking samples of the raw materials and finished products found 
therein; but nothing in this Act shall be construed as permitting 
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manufacture, or requiring or compelling proprietors or manufac- 
turers, or packers of proprietary or other food products, to dis- 
close trade rights or secret processes, or methods of manufac- 
ture. Said commissioner, inspectors and agents shall also have 
power and authority to open any package,:can or vessel con- 
taining or supposed to contain any article manufactured, sold 
or exposed for sale, or held in possession with intent to sell, in 
violation of.the provisions of this Act, or laws that now exist, 
or that may hereafter be enacted in this State, and may inspect 
the contents thereof, and may take samples therefrom for analy- 
sis. The employes of railroads, express companies or other 
common carriers shall render to them all the assistance in their 
power, when so requested, in tracing, finding or disclosing the 
presence of any article prohibited by law, and in securing sam- 
ples thereof as hereinafter provided for. 


Section 3. Refusal to Assist Inspector a Misdemeanor— 
Whoever, by himself, his agent, employe, or servant, hinders, ob- 
structs, or in any way interferes with any inspector, analyst, or 
officer appointed hereunder, in the performance of his duty, or 
in the exercise of his powers as defined in this Act, or whoever 
being an employe of a railroad, express company, or other com- 
mon carrier refuses or fails upon request to assist the State 
Food Commissioner, the Assistant Commissioner, the State 
Analyst, or any Inspector appointed hereunder in tracing, finding 
or disclosing the presence of any article of food prohibited by 
law and in securing samples thereof as provided for in section 
2 of this Act, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanou pane 
shall be punished as hereinafter provided for. 

Section 4. The person taking such a sample as provided 
for in section 2 of this Act, shall in the case of bulk or broken 
package goods, divide the same into two equal parts, as nearly 
as may be, and in the case of sealed or unbroken packages, he 
shall select two of said packages, which two said packages shall 
constitute the sample taken, and properly to identify the same, 
he shall, in the presence of the person from whom the same is 
taken, mark or seal each half or part of such sample with a 
paper seal or otherwise, and shall write his name thereon and 
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A prize winning Holstein-Friesian Cow, Rose Homotye Mechthilde, 
at Convention of Illinois Dairymen in Effingham, January, 1912. Owned 
by Anton Braun, Effingham, III. 
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number each part of said sample with the same number, and also 
write thereon the name of the said dealer in whose place of busi- 
ness the sample is found, and the person from’whom said sam- 
ple is taken shall also write his own name thereon, and at the 
same time the person taking said sample shall give notice to 
such person from whom said sample is taken that said sample 
was obtained for the purpose of examination by the State Food 
Commissioner. One part of said sample shall be taken by the 
person so procuring the same to the State Analyst or other com- 
petent person appointed for the purpose of making examinations 
or analysis of samples so taken, and the person taking such 
sample shall tender to the person from whom it is taken the 
value of that part thereof so retained by the person taking said 
sample; the other part of said sample shall be delivered to the 
person from whom said sample is taken. If the person from 
whom said sample is taken has recourse upon the manufacturer 
or guarantor, either by operation of law or under contract for 
any failure on the part of said sample to comply with the pro- 
visions of this Act, then said person from whom said sample is 
taken shall retain for the period of six months that part of said 
sample so delivered to him in order that said manufacturer or 
guarantor may have the same examined or analyzed if he so 
desires. 

Provided, that the person procuring said sample may se- 
curely pack and box that part thereof retained by him and send 
the same to the State Analyst or other competent person ap- 
pointed hereunder, and the testimony of the person procuring 
said sample that he did procure the sample and that he sealed 
and numbered the same as herein provided, and that he wrote 
his name thereon, and that he packed and boxed said part thereof 
and sent the same to the State Analyst or other competent per- 
son appointed hereunder, and the testimony of the person anal- 
yzing said sample that he received the same in apparent good 
order, that said sample was sealed, and that the number thereof 
and the name of the sender, as herein provided for, was on said 
- sample, and that the seal at the time the same was received was 
unbroken, shall be prima facie evidence that the sample so re- 
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ceived is the sample that was sent, and that the contents thereof 
are the same and in the same condition as at the time the person 
so procuring said sample parted with the possession thereof, and 
the testimony of said two witnesses as above shall be sufficient 
to make prima facie proof. 

Section 5. Manufacturing Adulterated or Musbranded 
Food Misdemeanor—lIt shall be unlawful for any person to 
manufacture for sale within the State of Illinois any article of 
food or drink which is adulterated or misbranded within the 
meaning of this Act, and any person who shall violate any of 
the provisions of this section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and, on conviction thereof, shall be punished according to the 
provisions of this Act: 


Provided, that no other article of food shall be deemed miis- 
branded or adulterated within the provisions of this Act when 
intended for export to any foreign country or purchaser, and 
prepared or packed according to the specifications or directions 
of the foreign country to which said article is intended to be 
shipped; but said article shall be in fact sold or offered for sale 
for domestic use or consumption, then this proviso shall not 
except said article from the operation of any of the other pro- 
visions of this Act. 


Section 6. Possession Misbranded or Adulterated Art- 
cles Prolubited.—The having in possession of any article of food 
or drink which is misbranded or adulterated, with intent to sell 
the same, is hereby prohibited; and whoever shall have in his 
possession, with the intent to sell, or offer for sale, any article 
which is adulterated or misbranded within the meaning of this 
Act, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction there- 
of, shall be punished as hereinafter provided. Proof that any 
person, firm or corporation has or had possession of any article 
which is adulterated or misbranded shall be prima facie evidence 
that the possession thereof is in violation of this section. 


Section 7. Term Food Defined.—The term “food,” as used 
herein, shall include all articles used for food, drink, confection- 
ery or condiment by man or other animals, whether simple, 
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mixed or compounded, and any substitute used as a constituent 
in the manufacture thereof. 

Section 8. Defines Adulteration—-That for the purpose of 
this Act, an article shall be deemed to be adulterated— 

In case of confectionery : 

First—lIf it contains terra alba, barytes, talc, chrome yellow, 
paraffin, mineral fillers or poisonous substances, or poisonous 
color or flavor. 

Second—lIf it contains any ingredient deleterious or detri- 
mental to health, or any‘vinous, malt or spiritous liquor or com- 
pound, or narcotic drug. 

itttease’ot food : 

First—lf any substance has been mixed or packed with it 
so as to reduce or lower or injuriously affect its quality, strength 
or purity. 

Second—lf any substance has been substituted wholly or in 
part for the article. 

Third—If any valuable constituent of the article has been 
wholly or in part abstracted: Provided, that in the manufacture 
of skim or separated cheese the whole or part of the butter fats 
in the milk may be abstracted. 

Fourth—li it be mixed, colored, powdered, coated, polished 
or stained in any manner whereby damage or inferiority is con- 
cealed, or it is made to appear better or of greater value than 
ieineally is. 

Fifth—if it contains any added poisonous or other de- 
leterious ingredient which may render such article injurious to 
health: Provided, that when in the preparation of food products 
for shipment they are preserved by an external application, ap- 
plied in such a manner that the preservative is necessarily re- 
moved mechanically, or by maceration in water, or otherwise. 
and directiens for the removal of said preservatives shall be 
printed on the covering of the package, the provisions of this 
Act shall be construed as applying only when such products are 
ready for consumption; and formaldehyde, hydrofluoric acid, 
boric acid, salicylic acid and all compounds and derivatives there- 
of are hereby declared unwholesome and injurious. 
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Sixth—lIf it consists in whole or in part of filthy, decom- 
posed or putrid, infected, tainted or rotten animal or vegetable 
substance or article, or any portion of an animal unfit for food, 
whether manufactured or not, or if it is the product of a dis- 
eased animal, or one that has died otherwise than by slaughter. 

Section 9. Muisbranded Defined.—The term “misbranded”’ 
as used herein, shall apply to all articles of food or drink, or ar- 
ticles which enter into the composition of food or drink, the 
packages or label (s) of which shall bear any statement, design, 
or device regarding such article, or the ingredients or substance 
contained therein which shall be false or misleading in any par- 
ticular; and to any such products which are falsely branded as 
to manufacturer, packer, or dealer who sells the same or as to the 
state, territory, or country in which it is manufactured or pro- 
duced. That for the purpose of this Act an article shall be 
deemed to be misbranded— 

In case of food: 


First—If it be an imitation of or offered for sale under the 
distinctive name of another article. 

Second—lt it be labeled or branded so as to deceive or mis- 
lead the purchaser, or purports to be a foreign product when not 
so, or if the contents of a package as originally put up shall 
have been removed in whole or in part and other contents shall 
have been placed in such package, or if it shall fail to bear a 
statement on the label of the quality or proportion of any mor- 
phine, opium, cocaine, heroin, alpha or beta eucaine, chloroform, 
canabis indica, chloral hydrate, or acetanilid, or any derivative 
or preparation of any such substances contained therein. 

Third—lIf in any package form and the contents are stated 
in terms of weight or measure, they are not correctly and plainly 
stated on the outside of the package. 

Fourth—Ilf it be a manufactured article of food or food 
solid in package form, and is not distinctly labeled, marked or 
branded with the true name of the article, and with either the 
name of the manufacturer and place of manufacture, or the name 
and address of the packer or dealer who sells the same. 

Fifth—lf the package containing it or its label shall bear 
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any statement, design or device regarding the ingredients of the 
substance contained therein, which statement, design or device 
shall be false or misleading in any particular: Provided, that an 
article of food which does not contain any added poisonous or 
deleterious ingredients shall not be deemed to be adulterated or 
misbranded in following cases: 

First—In case of mixtures or compounds which may be. 
now or from time to time hereafter known as articles of food 
under their own distinctive names, and not an imitation of or 
offered for sale under the distinctive name of another article, if 
the name be accompanied on the same label or brand with a state- 
ment of the place where the article has been manufactured or pro_ 


duced. 


Second—In case of articles labeled, branded or tagged so as 
to plainly indicate that they are compounds, imitations or blends, 
an@etne word compound, imitation’ or “blend,” as the case 
may be, is plainly stated on the package in which it is offered for 
Sale: Provided, that the term “blend,” as used herein, shall 
be construed to mean a mixture of like substances, not excluding 
harmless coloring or flavoring ingredients used for the purpose 
of coloring and flavoring only; and as applied to alcoholic bever- 
ages, only those distilled spirits shall be regarded as “like sub- 
stances’ which are distilled from the fermented mash of grain 
and are of the same alcoholic strength: And, provided, further, 
that nothing in this Act shall be construed as requiring or com- 
pelling proprietors or manufacturers of proprietary foods, which 
contain no unwholesome added ingredients to disclose their trade 
formulas, except in so far as the provisions of this Act may re- 
quire to secure freedom from adulteration or misbranding. 

Third—In the case of mixtures of corn syrup (glucose) or 
corn sugar (dextrose) or corn sugar syrup, with cane or beet- 
sugar (sucrose) or cane or beet sugar syrup, in food, if the 
maximum percentage of corn syrup (glucose), or corn sugar 
(dextrose) or corn sugar syrup, in such article of food be plainly 
stated on the label. 

Section 10. Condemnation and Confiscation of Misbranded 
or Adulterated Foods—Any article of food or drink or liquor 


¢ 
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that is adulterated or misbranded within the meaning of this 
Act, or that is made, labeled or branded contrary to the provision 
of this Act, or that does not conform to the definition or analyt- 
ical requirements provided in this Act, and is being sold or 
offered for sale or exposed for sale within the State of Illinois, 
shall be liable to be proceeded against in any court of record or 
before any judge thereof, or before any justice of the peace 
within whose jurisdiction the same may be found, and seized for 
condemnation and confiscation; and authority and jurisdiction 
are hereby vested in the several courts of record, the judges 
thereof in vacation, and the several justices of the peace, to issue 
the warrant and to hear and determine the proceedings herein 
provided for. Such proceedings shall be by complaint, verified 
by affidavit, and in the name of the People of the State of Illi- 
nois against the article or articles proceeded against, particularly 
describing the same, the place where they are located, the name 
of the person, firm or corporation in whose possession they are 
found, and wherein they violate the provisions of this Act. 
Thereupon said court, judge or justice of the peace shall issue 
a warrant directed to the sheriff, bailiff or any constable of the 
county, commanding such officer to seize and take into his pos- 
session the article or articles described in the complaint, and bring 
the same before the court, judge or justice of the peace who 
issued the warrant, and to summon the person, firm or corpora- 
tion named in the warrant, and any other person who may be 
found in possession of the said articles to appear at the time and 
place therein specified, which service shall be made in the same 
manner as service of process in civil cases in such court or before 
such justice of the peace. The hearing upon such complaint 
shall be at the time and place specified in the warrant, which 
time shall be not less than five (5) days nor more than fifteen 
(15) days from the date of issuing the warrant: Provided, that 
if the execution and service of the warrant as aforesaid is had 
less than three (3) days before the return day of the warrant, 
then the claimant shall be entitled to a reasonable continuance. 
Upon the hearing the complaint made may be amended, and any 
person, firm or corporation ‘that appears and claims the said ar- 
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ticle or articles shall be required to file its claim in writing. Ex- 
cept as herein provided, the proceedings ‘shall conform as near 
as may be to the proceedings upon search warrants, except that 
either party may demand a trial by jury upon any issue of fact 
joined in any such case. And if such article is condemned as 
being adulterated or misbranded, or of a poisonous or deleter- 
ious character withing the meaning of this Act, or as made, label- 
ed or branded contrary to the provisions of this Act, or as not 
conforming to the definition or analytical requirements provided 
in this Act, the same shall be confiscated and disposed of by de- 
struction Or sale, asthe court, judge or justice of the peace may 
direct, and the proceeds thereof, if sold, less than legal costs and 
charges, shall be paid into the treasury of the State of Illinois, 
but such article shall in no instance be sold contrary to the pro- 
visions of this Act: Provided, however, that upon the payment 
of the costs of such proceedings and the execution and delivery 
of a good and sufficient bond to the State Food Commission for 
Micwise one: People of the State of Illinois, to the effect that 
such articles shall not be sold or otherwise disposed of contrary 
MOmiemprovicions OF this Act, the court may, by order, direct 
that such articles be delivered to the owner thereof. 


Section 11. Vinegar To Be Branded.—All vinegar made 
by fermentation and oxidation without the intervention of dis- 
tillation, shall be branded with the name of the fruit or sub- 
stance from which the same is made. All vinegar made wholly 
or in part from distilled liquor shall be branded “‘distilled vine- 
gar’ and shall not be colored in imitation of cider vinegar. All 
vinegar shall be made wholly from the fruit or grain from which 
it purports to be or is represented to be made, shall contain no 
foreign substance, and shall contain not less than four per cent, 
by weight, of absolute acetic acid. Any vinegar made or manu- 
factured contrary to the provisions of this section shall be deem- 
ed to be adulterated within the meaning of this Act. Any vine- 
gar which is not branded as herein provided shall be deemed to 
be misbranded within the meaning of this Act. 

section 12. Extracts To Be Labeled—Extracts made of 
more than one principle shall be labeled in a conspicuous manner 
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with the name of each principle, or else with the name of the 
inferior or adulterant; and in all cases when an extract is la- 
beled with two or more names, such names must be in a con- 
spicuous place on said label, and in no instance shall such mix- 
ture be called imitation, artificial or compound, and the name of 
one of the articles used shall not be given greater prominence 
than another: Provided, that all extracts which cannot be made 
from the fruit, berry, bean or other part of the plant, and must 
necessarily be made artificially, as raspberry, strawberry, etc., 
shall be labeled “imitation” in letters similar in size and imme- 
diately preceding the name of the article: Provided, however, 
that prepared cocoanut, containing nothing other than cocoanut, 
sugar and glycerine, shall be labeled as prepared cocoanut, and 
when so made need not be labeled “compound” or “mixture.” 
Any such extract not labeled as herein provided for shall (be) 
deemed to be misbranded within the meaning of this Act. 

Section 13. Baking Powder—How Labeled.—No person 
by himself, his servant or his agent, or as the servant of any 
other person, shall, first, make or manufacture baking powder 
or any other mixture or compound intended for use as baking 
powder; second, or sell, exchange, deliver or offer for sale or 
exchange such baking powder or any mixture or compound in- 
tended for use as baking powder, unless the same shall contain 
not less than ten per cent available carbon dioxide taimcdemaless 
the common names of all the ingredients be printed on the label. 

Section 14. Adulterated, Spirituous, Malt of Vinous Lig- 
uors Prolibited.—No person shall within this State, by him- 
self, his servant or agent, or as a servant or agent of any other 
person or corporation, brew, distill, have or offer for sale, or 
sell any spirituous or fermented or malt liquor, containing any 
drug, substance or ingredient not healthful or not normally 
existing in said spirituous, fermented or malted liquor, or which 
may be deleterious or detrimental to health when such liquors 
are used as a beverage, and the following drugs, substances or 
ingredients shall be deemed to be not healthful and shall be 
deemed to be deleterious or detrimental to health when con- 
tained in such liquors, to-wit: Coculous indicus, copperas, 
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opium, cayenne pepper, picric acid, Indian hemp, strychnine, ar- 
senic, tobacco, darnel seed, extract of logwood, salts of zinc, 
copper or lead, alum, methyl alcohol and its derivatives and any 
extracts or compounds of any of the above drugs, substances or 
ingredients and any person violating any of the provisions of this 
section shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Section 15. Mutilating Label Prolibited.—Whoever shall 
deface, change, erase or remove any mark, label or brand pro- 
vided for by this Act with intent to mislead, deceive or to vio- 
late any of the provisions of this Act, shall be held liable to the 
penalties of this Act. 

Section 16. Sale of Unclean or Unwholesome Milk for 
Consumption and Unsamtary Contaimers Prolubited—No per- 
son, firm or corporation shall offer for sale, or sell to any person, 
firm or corporation, creamery or cheese factory, any unclean, 
unhealthful, unwholesome or adulterated milk or cream, or any 
milk or cream which has not been well cooled or to which water 
or any foreign substance has been added, or milk or cream which 
has been handled or transported in unclean or unsanitary ves- 
sels or containers: Provided, that nothing in this section shall 
be construed to prevent the sale of skim milk to factories en- 
gaged in the manufacture of skim milk products, nor the sale of 
skim milk under the provisions of section 19 of this Act. 

Section 17. Persons Receiving Milk To Wash Cans.—Any 
person, firm or corporation who receives from any other person. 
firm or corporation, any milk or cream in cans, bottles or ves- 
sels which have been transported over any railroad or boat line, 
where such cans, bottles or vessels are to be returned, shall cause 
the said cans, bottles or vessels to be emptied before the said 
milk or cream contained therein shall become sour, and shall 
cause said cans, bottles or vessels to be immediately washed and 
thoroughly cleansed and aired. 


Section 18. Not To Manufacture Food from Impure or 
Unclean Milk or Cream.—No person, firm or corporation shall 
manufacture from unclean, impure, unhealthful or unwhole- 
some milk, or from cream from the same, any article of food. 

Section 19. Sale of Skim Milk—Cans—How Labeled — 
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No person, firm or corporation shall sell, or expose for sale, or 
have in his possession with intent to sell, in any store or place 
of business, or on any wagon or other vehicle, used in transport- 
ing milk from which cream has been removed, any such milk 
or milk commodity called “skim milk” without first attaching to 
the can, vessel or other package containing said milk, a tag with 
the words “skim milk” printed on both sides of said tag in large 
letters, each letter being at least three-fourths of an inch high 
and one-half inch wide. Said tag shall be attached to the top 
or side of said can, vessel or package where it can be easily seen. 


Section 20. Instruments for Measuring Milk and Cream 
Standards.—The State standard milk measure or pipettes shall 
have for milk a capacity of seventeen and six-tenths cubic cen- 
timeters, and the State standard test tube or bottles for milk 
shall have a capacity of two cubic centimeters at a temperature 
Of sixty degrees Farenheit between zero  “andierem aemmune 
graduated scale marked on the necks thereof. For cream nine or 
eighteen grams shall be used, and the standard test tubes or 
bottles for cream shall have a capacity of three or six cubic cen- 
timeters, respectively, at a temperature of sixty degrees Fahren- 
heit between “zero” and thirty on the graduated scale marked on 
the necks thereof, and it 1s hereby made a misdemeanor to use 
any other measure, pipette, test tubes or bottle to determine the 
per cent of butter fat where milk or cream is purchased by, or 
furnished to creameries or cheese factories, and where the value 
of said milk is determined by the per cent of butter fat con- 
tained in the same. Any manutacturer, merchant, dealen wer 
agent in this State who shall offer for sale or sell a cream or 
milk pipette or measure, test tube or bottle which is not correctly 
marked or graduated as herein provided, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be punished as 
provided in this Act. 

Section 20a. No person shall operate a milk or cream test- 
ing apparatus to determine the percentage of butter fat in milk 
or cream for the purpose of purchasing the same either for him- 
self or for another without first securing a license from the 
dairy and food commissioners of this State, authorizing such 
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person to so operate such tester. Any person desiring to secure 
such license shall make application therefor on a blank to be 
prepared and provided by the dairy and food commissioner, and 
such applicant, before being issued such license, shall pass a sat- 
isfactory examination in person and prove by actual demon- 
stration that he is competent and qualified to properly use such 
tester and make an accurate test with the same. 

Such license shall be issued for a period of two (2) years 
from and after the date of its issuance and a fee of one dollar 
($1.00) shall be paid for such license by the licensee upon the 
issuance thereof. The dairy and food commissioner for just 
cause shall have authority to revoke any license issued under 
the provisions of this Act. 

The fees collected under the provisions of this section shall 
be paid into the State treasury monthly by the dairy and food 
commissioner. 
| Section 21. Underreading Babceck Test Prohibited.—-lt 
shail be unlawful for the owner, minager, agent, or any em- 
ploye of a creamery or cheese factory to manipulate or under- 
read the Babcock test, or any other contrivance used for determ- 
imme, the quality or value of milk or cream or to falsify the 
record thereof, or to pay for such milk or cream on the basis of 
any measurement except the true measurement as thereby de- 
termined. 
| Section 22. Sale of Preservatives Prohibited——No person, 
firm or corporation shall manufacture for sale, advertise, offer 
or expose for sale, or sell, any mixture or compound intended 
for use as a preservative or other adulterant of milk, cream, 
putter or cheese, nor shall he manufacture for sale, advertise, 
offer or expose for sale, or sell any unwholesome or injiusious 
preservative or any mixture or compound thereof intended as 
a preservative of any food: Provided, however, that this sec- 
tion shall not apply to pure salt added to butter and cheese. 

section 23. Vehicles To Be Marked.—Any person. Srm 
or corporation, who shall in any of the cities, incorporated towns 
or villages of this State which contains a population of =.coo 
or over, engage in or carry on a retail business in the sale or 
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exchange of, or any retail traffic in milk or cream, shail have 
each and every carriage or vehicle from which the same is vend- 
ed, conspicuously marked with the name of such vender on both 
sides of such carriage or vehicle. 

Section 24. Jllegal Lard—No person shall, within this 
State, manufacture for sale, have in his possession with intent 
to sell, offer or expose for sale, or sell, as lard, any substance 
not the legitimate and exclusive product of the fat of the hog. 

Section 25. Lard Substitute-——No person shall manufac- 
ture for sale within this State, or have in his possession with in- 
tent to sell, offer or expose for sale, or sell, as lard, or as a sub- 
situte for lard, or as an imitation of lard, any mixture or com- 
pound which is designed to take the place of lard and which is. 
made from animal or vegetable oils or fats other than the fat 
of the hog, or any mixture or combination with any animal or 
vegetable oils or fats, unless the tierce, barrel, tub, pail or pack- 
age containing the same shall be distinctly and legibly branded 
or labeled with the name of the person, firm or corporation 
making the same, together with the location of the manufactory 
and the words “lard substitute” or “adulterated lard” or “com- 
pound,” “imitation” or “blend,” as the case may be, or unless 
the same shall be sold under its own distinctive name, as pre- 
vided for in section 9 of this Act. 


section 26. Persons Selling Imitation or Substitute for 
Lard to Inform Purchaser.—It shall be unlawful to sell or off: 
for sale any. “lard substitute’ or “adulterated lard’ {ons cam 
pound,’ “imitation” or “blend,’ as herein defined, without in- 
forming the purchaser thereof, or the person of personas 
whom the same is offered for sale, that the substitute sold cr 
offered for sale is “lard substitute’ or “adulterated lard” or 
“compound,” “imitation” or “blend,” as the case may be. 

Section 27. Sale of Process Buiter Not Branded Prohib- 
ited.—No person, firm or corporation, agent or employe, shall 
manufacture for sale, sell or offer or expose for sale, in this 
State, any butter that is produced by taking original packing 
stock butter, or other butter, or both, and melting same so that 


the butter fat can be drawn off or extracted, then mixing the 
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‘said butter fat with skimmed milk, or milk, or cream, or other 
milk product, and rechurning or reworking the said mixture, or 
that produced by any process that is commonly known as boiled, 
process or renovated butter, unless the same is branded or mark- 
Cameccnprovided in section 28 of this Act. : | 

Section 28. Process Butter—How Branded.—No person, 
firm or corporation, agent or employe, shall sell, offer or expose 
for sale, or deliver to a purchaser, any boiled, process or reno- 
vated bitter, as defined in Section 27 of this Act, unless the 
words “Renovated Butter” shall be plainly branded with gothic 
or bold face letters at least three-fourths of an inch in length on 
the top and sides of each tub, or box, or pail, or other kind of 
case or package, or on the wrapper of prints or rolls or bulk 
Pockasesim@ewoich it is put up. If such butter is exposed for 
sale uncovered, or not in a case or package, a placard containing 
Piaewabel co vpremted shall be attached to the mass of butter in 
such a manner as to be easily seen and read by the purchaser. 
The branding or marking of all packages shall be in the English 
language, and in a conspicuous place so as to be easily seen and 
heaGuion, tie }purchaser. 

Section 29. Jllegal Foods to be Seized.Whenever the 
commissioner or his agents shall have ground for suspicion that 
any article of food, found in possession of any person, firm or 
corporation, is adulterated or misbranded within the meaning of 
this Act, he may seize such article of food and make an inventory 
thereof, and shall leave a copy of such inventory with the party 
holding such suspected goods, and tag the same “suspected ;” and 
he shall notify in writing the person, firm or corporation in 
whose possession it may be found, not to offer the same for sale 
or sell or otherwise dispose of the same until further notice in 
writing from the commissioner. Whereupon the commissioner 
shall forthwith cause a sample of said article of food to be ex- 
amined or analyzed, and if the same shall be found to be adult- 
erated or misbranded within the meaning of this Act, the com- 
missioner shall proceed with a hearing and subsequent proceed- 
ings as provided in this Act. If, however, such examination or 
analysis shall show that such article of food complies with the 
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provisions of this Act, the person, firm or corporation in whose 
possession such article of food is found shall forthwith be noti- 
fied in writing that such seizure is released, and authority given 
to dispose of such article of food. Such seizure may be had 
without a warrant and said commissioner, and all inspectors and 
agents appointed pursuant to law, are hereby given full power 
and authority of “policemen.” Any court having jurisdiction, 
upon receiving proof of probable cause for believing in the con- 
cealinent of dairy food or dairy products cr substitutes thereof, or 
imitation thereof, kept for sale or for a purpose, or had in pos- 
session or under control, contrary to the provisions of this Act, 
or other laws which now exist or may be hereafter enacted, 
shall issue a search warrant and cause a search to be made in 
any place therefor, and to that end may cause any building, en- 
closure, wagon or car to be entered, and any apartment, chest, 
box, locker, tub, jar, crate, basket or package to be broken open 
and the contents thereof examined. 

Section 30. Search Warrants to be Issued for Illegal Food. 
—All warrants issued pursuant to section 29 hereof shall be di- 
rected to the sheriff, bailiff or some constable of the country 
where such food or dairy products may be supposed to be con- 
cealed, commanding such officer to search the house or place 
where such food or dairy product, or substitute thereof, or imi-, 
tation thereof for which he is required to search, is believed to 
be concealed, which place and the property to be searched for, 
shall be designated in the warrant, and to bring such food or 
dairy product or substitute therefor or imitation thereof, when 
found, and the person in whose possession the same is found, 
before the magistrate who issued the warrant, or before some 
other court or magistrate having jurisdiction of the case to be 
proceeded agains! as hereinbefore provided for in section 10 of 
Was JANG. 

Section 31. State’s Attorney to Assist—lt shall be the 
duty of the State’s Attorney in any county of this State when 
called upon by the commissioner, or any of his assistants, to ren- 
der any legal assistance in his power to execute the law and to 
prosecute cases arising under the provisions of this Act: Pro- 
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aided, That no ¢erson shall be prosecuted under the provisions of 
this Act for selling or offering for sale any article of food or 
drugs as defined herein, when the same is found to be adulterated 
or misbranded within the meaning of this Act, in the original 
unbroken package in which it was received by said person when 
he can establish a-guaranty signed by the wholesaler, jobber, 
MieiMiAetine Or other party residing im this State, to the «!:ect 
that the same is not adulterated or misbranded in the original 
unbroken package in which said article was received by said 
dealer; within the meaning of this Act, designating if. Said 
guaranty to afford protection, shall contain the name and ad- 
Gimess7Or tile patty Or parties making the sale of such article to 
such dealer, and in such case said party or parties shall be amend- 
able to the prosecutions, fines and other penalties as provided for 
in this Act: Provided, that no such guaranty shall operate as a 
défense to prosecutions for the violation of this Act. First, if 
the dealer shall continue to sell after notice by the State aod 
Commissioner that such article is adulterated or misbranded 
within the meaning of this Act; second, if the dealer shall fail 
MOmpicoeave tom tie manufacturer or guarantor and seliver to 
him upon demand the sample left with him by the cornmissioner 
or his agent. 

Section 32. State Board of Health to Furnish Samples.—- 
The State Board of Health may submit to the commissioner or 
any of his assistants samples of food or drink for examination 
or analysis, and shall receive special reports showing the results 
of such examination or analysis. 

Section 33. State Analyst Shall Not Furnish Certificate of 
Purity. —lIt shall be unlawful for the State Analyst or any as- 
sistant State Analyst to furnish to any individual, firm or cor- 
POminem amy Certificate aS to the purity or excellence of any 
article manufactured or sold by them to be used as food or in 
the preparation of food. 

Section 34. Using Shift or Device —The use of any shift 
or device to evade the provisions of this Act shall be veered a 
violation of such provision and punishable as herem provided. 

Section 35. Master's Liability, Etc—Wheoever shall, by 
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himself or another, either as principal, clerk or servant, directly 
or indirectly, violate any of the provisions of this Act, shall te 
guilty of a misdemeanor and punished as herein provided, 

Section 36. Penalties, License Fees and Proceeds Pid to 
Siate Treasurer.—All fines, penalties, and all proceeds collected 
from goods confiscated and sold under the provisions oi this Act 
and other laws relating to dairy and food products, and all 
license fees collected hereunder, shall be paid ito the State 
treasury. 


ae 


Section 37. Label—Size of Type.—tThe principal label on 
any package of food, as defined by this Act, shall be printed 
plainly and legibly in English with or without the foreign label 
in the language of the country where the product is produced or 
manufactured and the size of type, 1f not otherwise described in 
this Act, shall not be smaller than EIGHT-POINT (BRE- 
VIER) CAPS: Provided, that in case the size,otmiWeupaewaac 
will not permit the use of eight-point cap type, the size of the 
type may be reduced proportionately. 

Section 38. Food Commissioner to Make Rules and Regu- 
lations —The State Food Commissioner shall make rules and 
regulations for carrying out the provisions of this Act, and shall 
have power to make rules and regulations for the analyzing and 
reporting the results thereof, of articles submitted for analysis 
by the State Board of Health, and regulating the analyzing and 
reporting thereon of samples taken under any law or laws of the 
United States by any person hereunder, or furnished by any 
officer or employe charged with the enforcement of the laws of 
the United States relative to the manufacture, sale or transpor- 
tation of adulterated, misbranded, poisonous or deleterious 
foods, dairy products or articles manufactured from dairy pro- 
ducts or liquors. 

Section 39. Standard of Purity and Strength.—In the en- 
forcement of this Act, and in the construction thereof, the fol- 
lowing named articles of food stuffs, when offered for sale or 
exposed for sale, or sold, shall conform to the analytical re- 
quirements set opposite each, respectively : 

Milk shall contain not less than three (3) per cent of milk 
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fat and not less than eight and one-half (8.5) per cent of solids, 
not fat. 

Cream shall contain not less than eighteen per cent of 
milk fat. 

Maple Sugar shall contain not less than sixty-five one hund- 
redths (0.65) per cent of maple ash in the water-free substance. 

Honey is laevo-rotory, contains not more than twenty-five 
(25) per cent of water, not more than twenty-five hundredths 
(e2zs ape, cent of ash and mot more than eight (8) per cent 
of sucrose. : 

Cloves shall contain not more than five (5) per cent of clove 
Srcmmeyem@Less tam tem (10) per ‘cent of volatile ether ex.ract, 
nit less than twelve (12) per cent of quercitannic and not more 
than eight (8) per cent of total ash, not more than five-tenths 
(0.5) per cent of ash insoluble in hydrochloric acid, and not 
iMionemmiamteren (10) per cent of crude fiber. 

Black Pepper shall contain not less than six (6) per cent 
of nonvolatile ether extract, not less than twenty-five (25) per 
cent of pepper starch, not more than seven (7) per cent of total 
ash, not more than two (2) per cent of ash insoluble in hydro- 
ciloniegacid) amd not more than fifteen (15) per cent of crude 
fiber. 

Lemon Extract shall contain not less than five (5) per cent 
of oil of lemon by volume. 

Orange Extract shall contain not less than five (3) per cent 
of oil of orange by volume. ° 

Vanilla Extract shall contain in one hundred (100) cubic 
centimeters the soluble matters from not less than ten (10) 
erams of vanilla bean. ; 

Olive Ol as a cetractive index (25 degrees C.) not less 
than one and forty-six hundred and sixty ten thousands (1.4660) 
and not exceeding one and forty-six hundred and eighty ten- 
thousandths (1.4680), and an iodin number not less than sev- 
enty-nine (79) and not exceeding ninety (90). 

All Vinegars shall contain four (4) grams of acetic acid in 
one hundred (100) cubic centimeters (20 degrees C.). 

Cider Vinegar shall contain not less than one and one +ixth 
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(1.6) grams of apple solids, and not less than twenty-five hund- 
redths (0.25) grams of apple ash in one hundred (100) cubic 
centimeters: (20 degrees C.). 

Wine Vinegar shall contain not less than one (1) gram of 
grape solids and not less than thirteen-hundredths (0.13) gram 
of grape ash in one hundred cubic centimeters (20 degrees C.). 

Malt Vinegar shall contain in one hundred (100) cubic cen- 
timeters (20 degrees C.) not less than two (2) grams of solids 
and not less than two-tenths (0.2) gram of ash. 

In the enforcement of this Act and the construction theresi 
all articles of food not defined in this Act, when offered for sale 
or exposed for sale, or sold, shall conform to the definition and 
analytical requirements of the standard adopted and promulgated 
from time to time by the State Food Standard Commission: Pro- 
vided, such standards for any article of food or drink, or for any 
substance used or intended to be used in food or drink shall be 
deemed prima facie evidence of the proper standard of quality, 
purity and strength of any such article or substance, but shall 
only be deemed such prima facie evidence in the trial of cases 
brought in the proper courts to enforce the provisions of this 
Act: Provided, that nothing in this section shall be construed to 
prevent the sale of any wholesome food product which varies 
from such standards, if such article of food be labeled so as to 
clearly indicate such variation. 

Section 39a. Whoever offers for sale, exposes goncale mom 
sells any article of food which does not conform to the definition 
or analytical requirements provided for in section 39 of this Act 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be punished as herein 
provided. 

Section 40 Preliminary Hearing by the Commissioner.—— 
When it appears from the examination or analysis that the pro-- 
visions of this Act have been violated, the Food Commissioner 
shall cause notice of such fact together with a copy of the find- 
ines, to be given to the party or parties from whom the sample 
was obtained; and to the party, if any, whose name appears upon 
the label as manufacturer, packer, wholesaler, retailer, or other 
dealer, by registered mail. The receipt of the postoffice depart- 
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ment for such registered netice shall be received as prima facie 
evidence that such notice has been given. The party, or parties, 
so notified, shall be given an opportunity to be heard under such 
rules and regulations as may be prescribed as aforesaid. Notices 
shall specify the date, hour and place of the hearing. ‘The hear- 
ing shall be private, and the parties interested therein may ap- 
pear in person or by attorney. If, after such hearing, the Com- 
‘ missioner shall believe this Act has been violated, he shall cause 
the party or parties whom he believes to be guilty, to be prose- 
cuted forthwith, under the provisions of this Act. No action or 
prosecution shall be instituted against any person for a violation 
of the provisions of this Act, unless the same shall have been 
commenced within six months from the taking of said samples. 

Section 41. Penalty——Any person convicted of violating 
any of the provisions of the foregoing Act shall, for the first 
offense, be punished by a fine in any sum not less than fifteen 
(15) dollars, and not more than one hundred (100) dollars, or 
by imprisonment in the county jail not exceeding thirty days, or 
by such other fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the 
court, and for the second and each subsequent offense by a fine 
of not less than twenty-five (25) dollars and not more than twa 
hundred (200) dollars, or by imprisonment in the county jail 
NOmexcceaime one year, Or both, in the discretion of the court; 
or the fine above may be used for and recovered before any jus- 
tice of the peace or any other court of competent jurisdiction in 
the county where the offense shall have been coninitted, at the 
instance of the State Food Commissioner or any other person 
in the name of the People of the State of Illinois as plaintiff and 
. shall be recovered in an. action of debt. 

Section 42. Judgment—Issuing Capias.—When the rendi- 
tion of the judgment imposes a fine as provided in any of the 
sections of this Act, it shall be the duty of the justice of the peace. 
or other court rendering such judgment also to render a judg- 
ment for costs and such justice of the peace or other court shall 
forthwith issue a capias or warrant of commitment against the 
body of the defendant, commanding that unless the said fine and 
costs be forthwith paid the defendant shall be committed to the 
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jail of the county and the constable or other officer, to whose 
hands said capias or warrant shall come, shallin default of such 
payment, arrest the defendant and commit him to jail of the 
county, there to remain as provided im section 17100) 2wmee \ct 
to revise the law in relation to criminal jurisprudence,” in force 
July 1, 1885, unless such fine and costs shall sooner be paid. 

Section 43. epeal.—All Acts and parts of Acts inconsist- 
ent with this Act are hereby repealed: Provided, that nothing 
in this Act contained shall be construed as repealing the Act en- 
titled, “An Act to regulate the manufacture and sale of substi- 
tutes for butter,’ approved June 14, 1807, in’ fonceniElyanemune 7 
Onlany pare Mereor, 


Approved May 14, 1907, in force July 1, 1907. 


Amendment to section 39, approved June 14, 1909, in force 
uly i Loo: 


Section 20a and 39a and amendments to sections 1, 3, 4, 9, 
IO, II, 12, 20, 21 and 40, approved June 6; TOTT, im feneemimhy 
1 ROU 
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SANITARY FOOD LAW. 


An Act to prevent the preparation, manufacture, packing, stor- 
ing, or distributing of food intended for sale, or sale of food, 
under imsamtary, unhealthful or unclean conditions or sur- 
roundings, to create a samtary inspection, to declare that 
such conditions shall constitute a nusance, and to provide 
for the enforcement thereof. 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the People of the State of Illi- 
-nois, represented in the General Assembly: ‘That every building, 
room, basement, inclosure or premises, occupied, used or main- 
Paticemmae a) Dakery, confectionery, cannery, packing house; 
slaughter house, creamery, cheese factory, restaurant, hotel, gro- 
cery, meat market, or as a factory, shop, warehouse, any public 
place or manufacturing establishment used for the preparation, 
manufacture, packing, storage, sale or distribution of any food 
as defined by statute, which is intended for sale, shall be prop- 
erly and adequately lighted, drained, plumbed and ventilated, 
and shall be conducted with strict regard to the influence of 
such conditions upon the health of the operatives, employes, 
clerks, or other persons therein employed, and the purity and 
wholesomeness of the food therein produced, prepared, manu- 
factured, packed, stored, sold or distributed. 

Section 2. The floors, sidewalls, ceilings, furniture, recep- 
tacles, implements and machinery of every such establishment or 
place where such food intended for sale is produced, prepared, 
manufactured, packed, stored, sold or distributed, and all cars, 
trucks and vehicles used in the transportation of such food pro- 
ducts, shall at no time be kept or permitted to remain in an un- 
clean, unhealthful or insanitary condition; and tor the purpose 
of this Act, unclean, unhealthful and insanitary conditions shall 
be deemed to exist if food in the process of production, prepara- 
tion, manufacture, packing, storing, sale, distribution or trans- 
portion is not securely protected from flies, dust, dirt, and, as 
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far as may be necessary, by all reasonable means, from all other 
foreign or injurious contamination; or if the refuse, dirt or 
waste products subject to decomposition and fermentation in- 
dent to the manufacture, preparation, packing, storing, selling 
distributing or transportation of such food are not removed 
daily, or if all trucks, trays, boxes, buckets or other receptacles, 
or the shutes, platforms, racks, tables, shelves, and knives, saws, 
cleavers or other utensils, or the machinery used in moving, 
handling, cutting, chopping, mixing, canning or other processes 
are not thoroughly cleaned daily; or if the clothing of opera- 
tives, employes, clerks or other persons therein employed, is 
unclean. 

Section 3. The sidewalls and ceilings of every bakery, con- 
fectionery, creamery, cheese factory, and hotel or restaurant 
kitchen shall be so constructed that they can easily be kept clean; 
and every building, room, basement or inclosure occupied or 
used for the preparation, manufacture, packing, storage, sale or 
distribution of food shall have an impermeable floor made of 
cement or tile laid in cement, brick, wood or other suitable ma- 
terial which can be flushed and washed clean with water. 

Section 4. All such factories, buildings, and other places 
containing food, shall be so provided with proper doors and 
screens adequate to prevent contamination of the product from 
flies. | 

Section 5. Every such building, room, basement, inclosure, 
or premises occupied, used or maintained for the production, 
preparation, manufacture, canning, packing, storage, sale or dis- 
tribution of such food, shall have adequate and convenient toilet 
rooms, lavatory or lavatories. The toilet rooms shall be separate 
and apart from the room or rooms where the process of pro- 
duction, preparation, manufacture, packing, storing, canning, 
selling and distributing is conducted. The floors of such toilet 
rooms shall be of cement, tile, wood, brick or other non-absorb- 
ent material, and shall be washed and scoured daily. Such toilet 
or toilets shall be furnished with separate ventilating flues and 
pipes discharging into soil pipes or shall be on the outside of and 
well removed from the building. Lavatories and wash rooms 
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shall be adjacent to toilet rooms, or when the toilet 1s outside of 
the building, the wash room shall be near the exit to the toilet 
and shall be supplied with soap, running water and towels and 
shall be maintained in a sanitary condition. 

Section 6. If any such building, room, basement, inclosure 
or premises occupied, used or maintained for the purposes afore- 
said, or if the floors, side-walls, ceilings, furniture, receptacles, 
implements, appliances or machinery of any such establishment, 
shall be constructed, kept, maintained, or permitted to remain 
in a condition contrary to any of, the requirements or provisions 
of the preceding five (5) sections of this Act, the same is hereby 
declared a nuisance, and any toilet, toilet room, lavatory or 
wash room as aforesaid, which shall be constructed, kept, main- 
tained or permitted to remain in a condition contrary to the re- 
quirements or provisions of section five (5) of this Act, is here- 
by declared a nuisance; and any car, truck, or vehicle used in 
the moving or transportation of any food product as aforesaid, 
which shall be kept or permitted to remain in an unclean, un- 
healthful oy insanitary condition is hereby declared a nuisance. 
Whoever unlawfully maintains, or allows or permits to exist a 
nuisance as herein defined shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, 
on conviction thereof, shall be punished as herein provided. 

Section 7. Every person, firm or corporation operating or 
maintaining an establishment or place where food is produced, 
prepared, manufactured, packed, stored, sold or distributed shall 
orovide the necessary cuspidors for the use of the operatives, em- 
ployes, clerks, and other persons, and each cuspidor shall be thor- 
oughly emptied and washed out daily with water or a disinfect- 
ant solution, and five ounces thereof shall be left in each cuspi- 
dor while it is in use. Whoever fails to observe the provisions of 
this section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and punished as 
hereinafter provided. 

Section 8. No operative, employe, or other person shall ex- 
pectorate on the food or on the utensils or on the floors or side- 
walls of any building, room, basement or cellar where the pro- 
duction, preparation, manufacture, packing, storing or sale of 
any such food is conducted. Operatives, einployes, clerks, and 
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all other persons who handle the material from which such food 
is prepared or the finished product, before beginning work, or 
after visiting toilet or toilets, shall wash their hands thoroughly 
in clean water. Whoever fails to observe or violates the pro- 
visions of this section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and pun- 
ished by a fine of not more than twenty-five dollars. 

Section 9. It shall be unlawful for any person to sleep, or 
to allow or permit any person to sleep in any work room of a 
bake shop, kitchen, dining room, confectionery, creamery, cheese 
factory, or any place where food is prepared for sale, served or 
sold, unless all foods therein handled are at all times in hermet- 
ically sealed packages. 

Section 10. It shall be unlawful for any employer to 
require, suffer or permit any person who is affected with any con- 
tagious or venereal disease to work, or for any person so affected 
to work, in a building, room, basement, inclosure, premises or 
vehicle occupied or used for the production, preparation, manu- 
facture, packing, storage, sale, distribution, or transportation of 
food. 

Section 11. It shall be the duty of the State Food Commis- 
stioner and those appointed by him to enforce this Act, and for 
that purpose the State Food Commissioner and his appointees 
shall have full power at all times to enter every such building, 
room, basement, inclosure or premises occupied or used or sus- 
pected of being occupied or used for the production, preparation 
or manufacture for sale, or the storage, sale, distribution or 
transportation of such food, to inspect the premises and all uten- 
sils, fixtures, furniture and machinery used as aforesaid; and if 
upon inspection any such food producing or distributing estab- 
lishment, conveyance, or any employer, employe, clerk, driver or 
other person is found to be violating any of the provisions of this 
Act, or if the production, preparation, manufacture, packing, 
storage, sale, distribution or transportation of such food is being 
conducted in a manner detrimental to the health of the employes 
and operatives, or to the character or quality of the food therein 
being produced, manufactured, packed, stored, sold, distributed 
or conveyed, the officer or inspector making the inspection or 
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examination shall report such conditions and violations to the 
State Food Commissioner. The State Food Commissioner or the 
Assistant Commissioner shall thereupon issue a written order to 
the person, firm or corporation responsible for the violation or 
condition aforesaid to abate such condition or violation or to 
make such changes or improvements as may be necessary to 
abate them, within such reasonable time as may be required in 
which to abate them. Notice of such order may be served by 
delivering or by sending a copy thereof by registered mail, and 
the receipt thereof through the postoffice shall be prima facie evi- 
dence that notice of said order has been received. Such person, 
firm or corporation shall have the right to appear in person or 
by attorney before the State Food Commissioner or the person 
appointed by him for such purpose, within the time limited 1n the 
order, and shall be given an opportunity to be heard and to show 
why such order or instructions should not be obeyed. Such hear- 
ing shall be under such rules and regulations as may be prescribed 
by the State Food Commissioner. If after such hearing it shall 
appear that the provisions or requirements of this Act have not 
been violated, said order shall be rescinded. If it shall appear 
that the requirements or provisions of this Act are being violated, 
and that the person, firm or corporation notified as aforesaid 
is responsible therefor, said previous order shall be confirmed 
or amended, as the facts shall warrant, and shall thereupon be 
final, but such additional time as is necessary may be granted 
within which to comply with said final order. If such person, 
firm or corporation is not present or represented when such final 
order is made, notice thereof shall be given as above provided. 
On failure of the party or parties to comply with the first order 
of the State Food Commissioner within the time prescribed, 
when no hearing is demanded, or upon failure to comply with 
the final order, within the time specified, the State Food Com- 
missioner shall certify the facts to the State’s Attorney of the 
county in which such violation occurred, and such State’s Attor- 
ney shall proceed against the party or parties for the fines and 
penalties provided by this Act, and also for the abatement of 
the nuisance: Provided, that the proceedings herein prescribed 
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fcr the abatement of nuisances as defined in this Act shall not in 
any manner relieve the violator from prosecution in the first in- 
stance for every such violation, nor from the penalties for such 
violation prescribed by section 13 of this Act. 

Section 12. All fines collected under the provisions of this 
Act shall be paid into the county treasury of the county in which 
the prosecution is brought, and it shall be the duty of the State’s 
Attorneys in the respective counties to prosecute all persons vio- 
lating or refusing to obey the provisions of this Act. 

Section 13. Whoever violates any of the provisions of this 
Act, or who refuses to comply with any lawful order or require- 
ment of the State Food Commissioner, duly made in writing as 
provided in section 11 of this Act, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor and on conviction shall be punished for the first offense 
by a fine of not less than ten dollars ($10.00) nor more than two 
hundred dollars ($200.00), and for the second and subsequent 
offenses by a fine of not less than fifty dollars ($50.00) nor more 
than two hundred dollars ($200.00), or by imprisonment in the 
county jail for not more than ninety days, or both, in the discre- 
tion of the court; and each day after the expiration of the time 
hinit for abating insanitary conditions and completing improve- 
ments to abate such conditions, as ordered by the State Food 
Commissioner, as aforesaid, shall constitute a distinct and sepa- 
rate offense. 

Section 14. All Acts and parts of Acts in conflict with 
the provisions of this Act are hereby repealed. 


pproved Jimers,) worl. Maton) allygir mene 
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OLEOMARGARINE LAW. 


An Act to regulate the manufacture and sale of substitutes for 
butter. 


Section 1. Be tt enacted by the People of the State of Ih- 
nois, represented in the General Assembly: ‘That for the purpose 
of this Act, every article, substitute or compound or any other 
than (that) which is produced from pure milk or cream there- 
from, made in the semblance of butter and designed to be used 
as a substitute for butter made from pure milk or its cream, 1s 
hereby declared to be imitation butter: Provided, that the use of 
salt and harmless coloring matter for coloring the product of 
pure milk or cream shall not be construed to render such product 
an imitation. 

Section 2. No person shall coat, powder or color with an- 
nato or any coloring matter whatever, any substances designed 
as a substitute for butter, whereby such substitute or product so 
colored or compounded shall be made to resemble butter, the pro- 
duct of the dairy. 

No person shall combine any animal fat or vegetable oil or 
other substance with butter, or combine therewith, or with ani- 
MAmierorwesctable oil, or combination of the-two, or with 
either one, any other substance or substances, for the purpose or 
with the effect of imparting thereto a yellow color or any shade 
of yellow so that such substitute shall resemble yellow or any 
shade of genuine yellow butter, nor introduce any such coloring 
matter or such substance or substances into any of the articles of 
which the same is composed: Provided, nothing in this Act 
shall be construed to prohibit the use of salt, rennet and harm- 
less coloring matter for coloring the products of pure milk or 
cream from the same. 

No person shall, by himself, his agents, or employes produce 
or manufacture any substance in imitation, or semblance of nat- 
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ural butter, nor sell nor keep for sale, nor offer for sale any imi- 
tation butter, made or manufactured, compounded or produced in 
violation of this section, whether such imitation butter shall be 
made or produced in this State or elsewhere. 

This section shall not be construed to prohibit the manufac- 
ture and sale, under the regulations hereinafter provided, of sub- 
stances designed to be used, as a substitute for butter and not 
manufactured or colored as herein provided. 

Section 3. Every person who lawfully manufactures any 
substances designed to be used as a substitute for butter, shalt 
mark for branding, stamping or stenciling upon the top or side 
of each box, tub, firkin or other package in which such article 
shall be kept, and in which it shall be removed from the place 
where it is produced, in a clear and durable manner in the Eng- 
lish language, the word “oleomargarine,” or the word “butter- 
ine,’ or the words “substitute for butter,’ or the words “‘imita- 
tion butter,” in printed letters in plain roman type, each of which 
shall not be less than three-quarters of an inch in length. 

Section 4. It shall be unlawful to sell or offer for sale any 
imitation butter without informing the purchaser thereof, or the 
person or persons to whom the same is offered for sale, that the 
substance sold or offered for sale is imitation butter. 

“Section 5. No person, by himself or_others, shall ship, 
consign or forward by any common carrier, whether public or 
private, any substance designed to be used as a substitute for 
butter unless it shall be marked or branded on each tub, box, 
firkin, jar or other package containing the same, as provided in 
this Act, and unless it be consigned by the carriers and receipted 
for by its true name: Provided, that this Act shall not apply 
to any goods in transit between foreign states across the State .of 
Illinois. 


Section 6. No person shall have in his possession or under 
his control any substance designed to be used as a substitute for 
butter, unless the tub, firkin, jar, box or other package contain- 
ing the same be clearly and durably marked as provided in this 
Act: Provided, that this section shall not be deemed to apply 
to any persons who have the same in their possession for the 
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actual consumption of themselves (or) their families. Every 
person who shall have possession or control of any imitation 
butter for the purpose of selling the same which is not marked as 
required by the provisions of this Act, shall be presumed to have 
known during the time of such possession or control the true 
character and name, as fixed by this Act, of such product. 

Section 7. Whoever shall have possession or control of any 
imitation butter or any substance designed to be used as a substi- 
MicmOrepttier, contrary to the provisions of this Act, for the 
purpose of selling the same, or offering the same for sale shall 
be held to have possession of such property with intent to use it 
in violation of this Act. 

section 8. No action shall be maintained on account of any 
sale or contract made in violation of, or with intent to violate, — 
this Act, by or through any person who was knowingly a party 
to such wrongful sale or contract. 

meerome@.  VVhoever shall deface, erase or remove any 
mark provided by this Act, with intent to mislead, deceive, or to 
violate any of the provisions of this Act, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor. 

Section 10. Whoever shall violate any of the provisions 
of this Act shall be punished by a fine of not less than $50 nor 
more than $200, or by imprisonment in the county jail not to 
exceed 60 days for each offense, or by both fine and imprison- 
ment, in the discretion of the court, or the fine alone may be sued 
for and recovered before any justice of the peace in the county 
where the offense shall be committed, at the instance of any per- 
son in the name of the People of the State of Illinois as plain- 
tiff. 

Section 11. It is hereby made the duty of the State’s Attor- 
ney of each county in this State to prosecute all violations of this 
Act upon complaint of any person, and there shall be taxed as his 
fees in the case the sum of ten dollars ($10), which shall be 
taxed as costs 1n the case. 


Epproved June 1A, 1607, 1m force July 1, 1807. 
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STOCK FOOD LAW. 


@Xs Aunended ait io 19) 


AN Act to regulate the sale and analysis of concentrated feed- 
mg stuffs. 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the People of the State of Ill1- 
nois, represented in the General Assembly: Every lot or parcel 
of concentrated commercial feed stuffs, as defined in section 2 
of this Act, used for feeding farm live stock, sold or offered or 
exposed for sale within this State, shall have affixed thereto, in 
a conspicuous place on the outside thereof, a plainly printed 
statement in the English language clearly and truly certifying: 

(a) The net weight of the contents of the package, lot or 
parcel. 

(6) Whe name, brandon tradesman 

(c) ‘The name and principal address of the manufacturer 
or the person responsible for placing the commodity on the 
inarket ; 

(d) The minimum per centum of crude protein; the maxi- 
mum per centum of crude fat; and the maximum per centum 
of crude fibre; (to be determined by the methods adopted by the 
Association of Official Agricultural Chemists of the United 
Staess) 

(ce) The specific name of each ingredient used in its manu- 
facture. “A copy of said statement shall be mled with) the joras. 
Food Commissioner on or before January 10th of each year. 

If the feed stuff is sold in bulk, or 1f it is put uplimepaee 
ages belonging to the purchaser, the agent or dealer shall, upon 
the request of the purchaser, furnish him with the certified state- 
ment described in this section. 

Section 2. The term ‘“‘concentrated commercial feed stuff,” 
as used in this Act, shall include cotton seed meals, linseed meals, 
pea meals, bean meals, peanut meals, cocoanut meals, gluten 
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meals, gluten feeds, maize feeds, starch feeds, sugar feeds, 
sucrene feeds, and all oil meals of all kinds, dried distillers’ 
grains, dried brewers’ grains, dried beef refuse, rice meals, oat 
meals, oat feeds, corn and oat feeds, corn, oat and barley feeds, 
chop feeds, corn bran, ground beef or fish, scraps, meat and 
bone meals, mixed feeds, except as otherwise provided in section 
2 o1 this Act—clover and alfalfa meals, any mixture of any of 
the before mentioned substances with each other or with any 
other substance, condimental stock and poultry foods, medicinal 
stock and poultry foods consisting of or containing any of the 
substances included as concentrated commercial teed stuff as 
defined by this section, patented, proprietary or trade-marked 
stock ava poultry foods, and all-other matcrials of a similar na- 
fimemmbended or stock cr poultry, not included in section 3 ot 
DOS ENC 

Section 3. The term “concentrated commercial feed stuffs,” 
as used in this Act shall not include hays and straws, the whole 
Scedcmuoneiic immmnixed meals made directly trom the entire 
grains of wheat, rye, barley, oats, Indian corn, buckwheat and 
broom corn. Neither shall it include wheat bran or wheat mid- 
dlings not mixed with other substances, but sold separately as 
distinct articles of commerce, nor wheat bran and wheat mid- 
dlings mixed together, not mixed with any other substance, and 
known in the trade as “mixed feed,” nor pure grains ground to- 
gether unmixed with other substances. 

Section 4. Any manufacturer, importer, agent or other per- 
son selling, offering or exposing for sale any concentrated feed 
stuffs included in section 2 of this Act, without the printed state- 
ment required by section 1 of this Act, or with a label stating 
that the said feed stuffs contain substantially a larger percent- 
age of either crude protein or crude fat than‘is actually present 
therein, shall be fined fifty dollars ($50.00) for the first offense 
and one hundred dollars ($100.00) for each subsequent offense. 

Section. 5. ‘The State Food Commissioner is hereby author- 
ized, in person or by deputy, to enter any premises where feed 
stuffs are stored and to take a sample not exceeding two pounds 
in weight, from any lot or package of any commercial feed stuff 
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used for feeding any kind of farm live stock or poultry, as de- 
fined in section 2 or of excepted materials named in section 3 of 
this Act, which may be in possession of any manufacturer, im- 
porter, agent or dealer. Any sample so taken shall be put in a 
suitable vessel and a label signed by the State Food Commis- 
sioner or his deputy, placed on or within the vessel, stating the. 
name or brand of the feed stuff or material sampled, the guar- 
anty, the name of the manufacturer, importer or dealer, the 
name of the person, firm or corporation from whose stock the 
sample was taken, and the date and place of taking: Provided, 
however, that whenever a request to that effect 1s made the 
sample shall be taken in duplicate and carefully sealed in the 
presence of the person or persons of interest, or their representa- 
tive, in which case one of the said duplicate samples shall be 
signed and retained by the person or persons whose stock was 
sampled. Any person who shall obstruct the State Food Com- 
missioner or his deputy while in the discharge of his duty under 
this Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined not less than twenty-five dollars 
($25.00) nor more than one hundred dollars ($100.00) for 
each offense. The aforesaid State Food Commissioner shall 
cause at least one analysis of each food stuff collected as herein 
provided to be made annually. Said analysis shall include the 
determinations of crude protein, of crude fat, and crude fiber, 
and of such other ingredients as it is deemed advisable at any 
time to determine. Said State Food Commissioner shall cause 
the results of the analysis of the sample to be furnished the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station from time to time to be published — 
in annual bulletins or special circulars, together with such addi- 
tional information concerning the character, composition and use 
thereof as circumstances may require. 4 
Section 6. Any person who shall adulterate any whole or 
ground grain with milling or manufacturing offals, or with any 
foreign substance whatever, or adulterate any bran or middlings 
or mixtures of wheat bran or wheat middlings known in the 
trade as “mixed feed,” or any other standard by-product made 
from the several grains or seeds with any foreign substance 
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whatever, for the purpose of sale, unless the true composition, 
mixture or adulteration thereof is plainly marked or indicated 
upon the package containing the same or in which it is offered 
for sale and any person who knowingly sells or offers for sale 
any whole or ground grain, bran or middlings, or mixture of 
wheat bran and wheat middlings known in the trade as “mixed 
feed,” or other standard by-product, which has been so adulter- 
ated, unless the true composition, mixture or adulteration is 
plainly marked or indicated upon the package (containing) the 
same or in which it is offered for sale, shall on conviction, be 
fined not less than twenty-five dollars ($25.00) nor more than 
one hundred dollars ($100.00) for each offense and such fines 
shall be paid into the treasury of the State. 

Section 7. It shall be the duty of the State Food Commis- 
sioner to prosecute the person or persons violating any provis- 
tons of this Act, and for this purpose the State Food Commis- 
sioner may, 1f necessary, employ experts, and may further desig- 
nate some person connected with his office, or some other suit- 
able person, to make complaints in his behalf; and in making 
complaints for violation of this Act the person so designated 
shall not be required to enter any recognizance or to give security 
for the payment of costs: Provided, however, that there shall 
be no prosecution in relation to the quality of any unadulterated 
commercial feed stuff if the same shall be found to be substan- 
tially equivalent to the statement of analysis made by the manu- 
facturers or importers. 

Section 8. Each manufacturer, importer, agent or seller of 
any concentrated commercial feeding stuffs shall pay annually, 
during the month of December, to the Treasurer of the State of 
Illinois a license fee of twenty-five dollars ($25.00) for each 
and every brand sold or offered for sale. Whenever a manu- 
facturer, importer, agent or seller of concentrated commercial 
feeding stuffs desires at any time to sell such material and has 
not paid his license fee therefor in the preceding month of De- 
cember, as required by this section, he shall pay the license fee 
prescribed herein before making any such sale. Said treasurer 
shall in each case at once certify to the State Food Commission- 
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er the payment of such license fee. Each manufacturer, import- 
er or person who has complied with the provisions of this article 
shall be entitled to receive a certificate from the State Food Com- 
missioner setting forth said facts.) hel license tecammeecmcd 
by the State Treasurer pursuant to the provisions of this section 
shall constitute a special fund from which to defray the ex- 
penses incurred in making the inspections and the analysis re- 
quired by this Act, and enforcing the provisions thereof, and he 
shall report annually the amount received and the expense in- 
curred for salaries, laboratory expenses, chemical supplies, trav- 
eling expenses, printing and other necessary matters. Whenever 
the manufacturer, importer or shipper of concentrated commer- 
cial feeding stuffs shall have filed the statement required by sec- 
tion 1 of this Act and paid the license fee as prescribed in this 
section, no agent or seller of such manufacturer, importer or 
shipper shall be required to file such statement or pay such fee. 


Section 9. ‘This Act shall not affect persons manufacturing, 
importing or purchasing feed stuffs for their own use and not 
wo) Gall ha was Sizire. 


Section 10. The term “importer,” for all the purposes of 
this Act, shall be taken to include all who procure or sell con- 
centrated commercial feed stuffs. 


Section 11. When the rendition of a judgment imposes a 
fine as provided in any of the sections of this Act, it shall be the 
duty of the justice of the peace or other court rendering such 
judgment also to render a judgment for costs, and such justice 
of the peace or other court shall forthwith issue a capias or war- 
rant of commitment against the body of the defendant com- 
manding that unless the said fine and costs be forthwith paid, 
the defendant shall be committed to the jail of the county, and 
the constable or other officer to whose hands said capias or war- 
rant shall come, shall in default of such payment arrest the de- 
fendant and commit him to the jail of the county, there to re- 
imain as provided by section 171% of “Am Act to revise cnemens 
in relation to crimimal jurisprudence,’ in force July sipesore 
unless such fine and costs shall sooner be paid. 
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| pecnionn2 9 All) Acts and parts of Acts inconsistent with 
this Act, be and they are hereby repealed. 


mpproved Wiay 18, 1905, in force July 1, 1905. | Amend- 
ments tO Sections 1 and 2 approved June 2, IQI1, in force July 
iy) Oe ae 
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WORK OF THE YEAR. 


Report by Geo. Caven, Secretary. 


The thirty-eighth annual convention was held in Effingham 
last January, and after the location was decided, the directors 
concluded that their auxiliary conventions should be held in that 
vicinity so as to reach the greatest possible number of persons 
in what is new dairy territory in [llinois. 

These auxiliary meetings were held prior to the Effingham 
convention and were satisfactory in results. It happened that the 
weather was extremely cold and stormy during the holding of 
these meetings and with that fact considered, the meetings were 
exceedingly gratifying. The points selected were, Newton, 
Olney, Flora, Carlisle and Highland. The speakers were J. P. 
Mason, Elgin; Judge John Lynch, Olney; 2 Nie 
Springheld; S. B. Shillmg, Chicago; J. B) Newianmpeaeeceem: 
state food commissioner; H. P. Irish, Farina and Fred Jorgen- 
sei. of University of Illinois. The effect of these meetings was 
not only to advance dairying at these points, but they helped in 
bringing dairymen to the bigger convention at Effingham. 

Dairymen of Effingham County promised that the thirty- 
eighth annual convention of Illinois dairymen, held in Effingham 
would be a success, and the promise was fully fulfilled. 

It was not only a success, but a great success and a record- 
breaking meeting in attendance, interest shown and the exhibit of 
dairy cattle. 

The exhibit of butter and cheese, largely because of the loca- 
tion being outside of the old dairy section of the state, was smal- 
ler than the one at Elgin last year; but what was lacking in quan- 
tity was made up in quality, there being much excellent butter in 
the show. 

By way of entertaining features, there were two banquets. 
One given after the program Tuesday evening was a banquet of 
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Holstein men. Places for 60 were provided at this banquet and 
63 attended. 

On Wednesday evening Effingham County Dairymen’s As- 
sociation gave a banquet to visitors outside of Effingham County. 
Places for 300 were provided and all were occupied. S. B. Shill- 
ing, of Chicago, was toastmaster. 

The regular program commenced Tuesday morning at Io 
o'clock. Rev. J. G. Reynolds pronounced-an invocation and the 
mayor, Dr. EK. L. Damron, gave an address of welcome in which 
he discussed good roads. Judge John Lynch, of Olney, respond- 
ed. Judge Lynch spoke of the excellent facilities in southern [h- 
nois for dairying and endeavored to point out the things neces- 
sary to make dairying a success, referring particularly to the kind 
of man who makes dairying pay. 

J. P. Mason, of Elgin, president of the association, in kis 
address told the dairymen of the southern part of the state of 
their dairy possibilities and congratulated them on the growth 
made, particularly in Effingham County, the past three to four 
years. He told them that the fact of them having at present in 
this county 500 silos was most commendable, but that the number 
should be much larger. 

Prof. W. J. Fraser, of University of Illinois, gave practical 
results as proven from examinations of herds in the state. He 
showed, by means of charts the dead line between profit and loss 
in dairying and gave an estimate of cows kept at a loss in the 
state, compared to the smaller number of profitable cows. He 
showed how rapidly profits increase as efficiency of the cow 
increases and that the increased cost of food to maintain the 
profitable cow was very small in comparison to the increase of 
profits. 

“Soil Fertility From the Dairyman’s Standpoint” was dis- 
cussed Tuesday afternoon by Prof. Wm. G. Eckhardt, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Prof. Eckhardt illustrated his lecture by means 
of stereopticon views, telling results as worked out on experi- 
mental plots with various crops and where fertilizing was done 
according to the needs of the soil. 

Paine eractical in Dairyine’ was discussed by H. P. Trish, 
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Farina, Mr. Irish mentioning methods and practices proven effi- 
cient in his own experience. 

J. B. Newman, assistant state food commissioner, announc- 
ed an examination of those buying cream on the test, the law re- 
quiring that all such buyers must have state licenses. Mr. 
Newman also discussed sanitary dairying. 

The Tuesday evening program was made up largely by 
local talent, the chief exception being a lecture with lantern slide 
illustrations on “Milk for Direct Consumption,” by Prof. B. R. 
Rickards, University of Illinois. 

At the Wednesday morning session Chas. Foss, of Cedar- 
ville, discussed “Farm Buttermaking.’’ Mr. Foss is a progres- 
sive dairyman who has built up a herd and is getting results and 
has a reputation as a maker of farm butter, not being able to 
supply his market. Huis address aroused an excellent discussion. 

The interest was great also in an address by Joseph New- 
man, of Elgin, on “Quality of the Raw Material and Finished 
Dairy Products.” 

W. W. Marple, of Chicago, was called upon and gave a gen- 
eral dairy talk in which he discussed the elements and practices 
that make for success in dairying. 

Wednesday afternoon’s attendance was very large. The 
speakers were S. B. Shilling and Hugh G. Van Pelt. Mr. Shill- 
ing talked on “Silos and Ensilage’’ and his address aroused the 
best discussion of the convention. Mr. Van Pelt, dairy expert of 
Iowa, judged the cattle in the show and gave a dairy cow demon- 
stration, using animals from the exhibit to illustrate his remarks. 

The closing day of the convention was no less interesting 
than the two previous days had been and the attendance was 
large. 

At the opening of the morning session the secretary read the 
address of Prof. FE. H. Webster, of Kansas Agricultural College, 
Prof. Webster not being able to be present. His. subject was 
“Quality in Dairy Products and How to secure It.” Education 
rather than efforts by passing laws, was the main thought. 

J. B. Newman, assistant food commissioner of the state dis- 
cussed sanitation and Fred Jorgensen, of University of Illinois, 
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told of creamery conditions as he has found them. A discussion 
was not ended until after the noon hour and then was stopped 
by President Mason. 

At the afternoon session, Dr. A. T. Peters, of the state live 
stock board, discussed health of dairy animals and P. R. Barnes, 
of Chicago, “Needed Legislation for the Farmers.” 

The election of officers came in the forenoon: J. B. Newman) 
ef Elgin; Jesse Sliger, of Effingham, and H. P. Wing, of Cairo, 
were the nominating committee. ‘They reported that in view 
of the excellence of the convention, the same directors should 
be continued in office and recommended J. P. Mason, of Elgin, 
for president and L. N. Wiggins, of Springfield, for vice presi- 
dent. ‘The secretary was instructed to cast the vote of the con- 
vention for the directors as follows: 

J. P. Mason, Elgin; L. N. Wiggins, Springfield; E. Suden- 
dorf, Clinton; Chas. Gilkerson, Marengo; Joseph Newman, EI- 
Sem eynen, Olvey and I. G. Austin, Effingham, The 
directors will elect the officers of the association at a meeting to 
be held in Centralia, Feb. 21. 

The resolutions committee consisted of Judge Lynch, of 
Olney; Joseph Newman, of Elgin, and W. G. Hirtzel, of Effing- 
ham. Their report was unanimously adopted. It gave thanks 
to all who had assisted in making the convention a success, con- 
demned the three months’ feature of the Lodge cold storage 
bill now before Congress, called for retention of the color feat- 
ure in the oleomargarine law, endorsed the state food department 
and the dairy laws as revised by the last legislature, and called 
for united action on the part of farmer organizations for needed 
legislation. 

The buttermakers’ scoring contest was an interesting feat- 
ure for the factory men. This contest was conducted by the 
dairy department, University of Illinois, which also gave in- 
struction in making test. The standing in the scoring contest 
was: 

First—J. R. Newberry, Newton. 

Second—A. Krome, Dietrich. 

iid Moore, Champaign. 
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Fourth—W. C. Richards, Parkersburg. 
Fifth—Louis Nielsen, Camp Point; H. C. Horneman, Wat- 
seka, and N. A. Peterson, Sigel. 


Butter Scores. 


About 40 entries of butter composed the exhibit and the 
quality was excellent. J.C. Joslin, government expert, Chicago; 
N. W. Hepburn, University of Illinois, and John Crawford, 
Elgin, did the judging. Scores at 90 and above were: 


Sam: Grimm, Crete)... ee Oo 
Monmouth Creamery, Monmouth) 222040 ee Q3.50 
BR, Palmer, Union (a7). ee G2 
GH... Bost,’ Nokomis 2203.0. eee Oles 
J. R:. Newberry, Newton". 2.00.0). 0232) Q3 
Do) Smith, Wheeler, . ies ee Qu.16 
G: J. Deardort, Amboy 205. he nsne ae eee sib OBREO 
Ke J. Collier, Cairo) Wah ee Or: 
P. J. Petersen, Round Wake 21.02 420) Sr 94.83 
A] J. Spohn, Morrison: 32.5.0 40s0 ee Oe 
Nia Camp, Hitimelam'\. 6 eee 94.66 
AC eo Holmes, Unioniieco. caine er 04.16 
My Jensen, Flora ice 2:5 W a ee go 
Grimm, Sayannagy 3.0... ee 03123 
Win. Enelebrecht, Mt -Carroll) (25) i419.) 90.66 
Ed) Alderman, Caprom{) 0.20). or Q5 
MoE.) Simonson, Astoria 602 0004.0). yr 90.83 
Eon Weddige) Bie. Rock ii. 24 has 94.33 
MJ. Luberer, Big Reck?o.20. 0) ee O4 


Dairy Class. 


ba Macky.) Marengo.) 48/04 a ee a 93.16 
Chas: "Boss, Cedarvilles2,o0 0, 8 se ee 92.33 
Mrs) F. Ortho, iameham, 20 1) ee 93 

C.D: Bartlett, Wheaton ..c 0 en ee 94.88 


Miss: E, Goldstein,hthnelhamy (02 e 91.83 
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Analysis of Butter. 


N. W. Hepburn, in charge of dairy manufactures, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, had charge of the butter exhibit and his report 
follows: 

The January scoring exhibition for Illinois buttermakers 
was held in connection with the annual meeting of the State 
Dairymen’s Association at Effingham on Jan. 17, 1912. Twenty- 
five buttermakers exhibited butter to compete for the pro rata 
fund which was offered by the association. Several buttermak- 
ers wrote that they would have exhibited if the cold weather 
had not prevented them securing cream up to the usual standard 
of quality. 

Among the tubs exhibited several showed that they had 
been made from cream which had been frozen. Several tubs 
showed that the cream had been held too long at the farm; no 
doubt in many instances the cold weather was responsible for this 
condition. One of the commercial judges expressed surprise 
that there were so few tubs showing marked defects on account 
of the extreme winter conditions. ‘The most common criticism 
aside from comment on flavor was that of mealy body, waves or 
mottles, and the corresponding defect—egritty salt. In every in- 
stance butter containing more than 32 per cent salt was criticised 
by the judges as being gritty and each of these tubs showed up 
mottled in color. 

The quality of the butter as a whole was a compliment to 
the skill of Illinois buttermakers, the average score being 92.05. 
Only five tubs scored less than 90, while twelve tubs received 
scores of 92 or more. 

The highest score of 95.16 was placed on a tub made by Mr. 
Hough, of the University of Illinois. This tub, however, was 
not in the competition. The highest competing tub was made by 
Fd Alderman, of Capron, IIl., and received a score of 95.00. 

The average analysis was very close to normal market but- 
ter. However, attention should be called to three exhibits 
which were on the danger line in respect to moisture. One of 
these tubs showed 16.98, one 16.04, and one 15.97. There is no 
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doubt that in each of these cases the buttermaker was not aware 
that this condition existed, but this emphasized the necessity for 
care in watching the moisture. ‘This will be especially true as we 
approach warm spring conditions. 

Following is a list of buttermakers with scores of 90 or 
above, together with the analysis of their butter. 


Score. Moist. Fat. Salt. Curd. 


Hda Aldenniamy Capron oe ee POM Geo ay 95.00 12:66" Savin 2h (eOw 
Senin Ciebaran 15, dbe ID AL OMe sab boda 56 on 93.33 14.61 SiO eon eles 
Monmouth Creamery Co., Monmouth..... 93:50 “11.999 85730 lennon 
JENA aca esl Ee Wale asnitl Op abo amuse aie seems vera gi Yar. 92.00 14.31 79.54 4.99 1.16 
1G aa Bost,  Nokomiste sian: eae et aaa TN. 91.50 12.63 84.76 1.738 0:88 
pl ibty INEM OS RAS INA Bobb bk Sure Go Oo 93.00 11.34 86:73 eOmOrss 
IDEM Shacuiay MWWANGEISIPS beso cb o be nano anas 90.16 ° 12°27 84:03 27o0 Rend 
Gow Deardont,” Amboy wee cep eee 93.16 11.39): S672 09 Grr 
Re TC OMe, Cabra sc aoa s mates au cen ee 91.00 13:84 “82;91s arSG tess 
Ree everson i OUnIG «lake ane reese 94:83 14.22 ) 83:22 VTi eee 
Agee So POhN MORESO jin) jtroneo oe ee er 92:50 15.87 SOM eae 
Vane Camps Hiihmeiiamneeemuei reece 94.66 11.83 86.78 0.75 0.64 
ACNE HELOMIVES!” Windom scuerag ORNS aiees Meyda ee earnaee 94.16 14.94 81.10 3.04 0.92 
Mie Tengen. CMO Taran eet ch vise nus Cen Ramee Ae 90.00 11.92) S5:9o Saez ome”) 
"Grimm: Sava sais aaaacincees ee seo 93.338 13.62 “S200 22 eo 
Wink Hneelbrechtw Witey@airmrollenn . ene see 90:66 1o.13 ~S0lSs7 ye 2SG ees 
MEH SUMTOMS OM, WAtsLOliia joints Ete et eee 90.83 | 14.80). S110 Ve. aaron 
IN idle” NAS ohitee Tea ih IDE Ly Bie, TROON < von 6 ate 94.338 13:02) “S3206 ne 42a 
M: J. Lubner, Co. Line Cry:, Big Rock... .94:00 13.70" Ssi0G mei Semueas 
KLeuBe Carpenter Ae Mt, Carroll aii hanes 92.50 13:67 “83.38 oA oeeOG 

EAIVCTAS GE!) (a. bocce eam eee ameeman tag gene Ne nee EP iE yS 13.51 . 83.16.2229 me lee 


The cheese exhibit was made by J. R. Biddueph of Tiskilwa, 
and the scores by the judges were: 


Younes American, (SC One ni many tweens Seen ee 54 ROARS 
WadSiess SCORE) cities BN a Mi nee a ty) ke 95.0 
Gheddaty SCOre ni re ae Oe ee ee 92.0 


Flats, Score 
DASE, DEORE Cie cere ello uy wel Ie LMR LCI” anette ole 96.0 
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DAIRY CATTLE EXHIBIT. 


The dairy cattle exhibit was the second the Association ever 
held, the first being at the Elgin convention the year before. 
Rules governing the exhibit and prizes offered were: 

1. All cattle must be owned by the exhibitor. 

Zeer cenics imilist be mdde amd catiel im place by 5 p. m., 
Mieomday, Jan. 15. | 

Ce linaices ot cattle competing to be counted from the 
close of entries. 

4. Certificates of registration, giving Herd Book No. and 
authentic pedigree, to be furnished if called for by the Superin- 
tendent, and only registered cattle can be entered. 

5. As space is very limited, the Superintendent will have 
authority to restrict the number of entries to space available. 

6. No Bull over one year old will be allowed in the show 
without a ring in his nose, or will be allowed to be led about the 
show without a staff. 

7. ules governing the 24 hour butter fat test will be given 
by the man superintending the test. 

8. Failure to comply with the above rules will lay an ex- 
hibitor liable to disqualification. 

g. In all classes where there is no competition the premiums 
will be cut in half. 


Premium List. 


Premiums we offer in the Holstein, Guernsey, Jersey, Dutch 
Belted, Ayrshire and Brown Swiss Classes as follows: 


TSI, hachy we vemavel aka 
For Bulls 3 years old and over $4.00 $3.00 $2.00 $1.00 
Hon biwils 2 years old and under 3. 4.00 3.00 . 2.00 1.00 
Homisiils 1 year Oldvanc under 2 \A.00) 3.00. 2.00) 1.00 
For Bulls under 1 year old MOON 2007) 2 OOM MICO 
For Cows 3 years old and over ALOOv, 2500), 12,00}, LOO 


or BSB GW DH H 
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For Cows 2 years old and under 3 4.00 
Fomitertenrs 1 ya. oldtand minder 2 eo 
Fon intcirers tinder) lineal 4.00 
For Exhibitors Herd, to consist of 

the following: 1 bull 2 years old 

or over, I Cow 3 years old or over 

1 Cow 2 years old and under 3, I 
Heifer 1 year old and under 2, and 

i laloner calli tiager 1 jeer. 5.00 
Young herd, to consist of the fol- 
lowing: 1 Bull under 2 years old, 
i Jelonrer a yeeir eine! tinder 2, ainal 
i laleirer wacker i year, Ay Silkres 
Cup offered by the Effingham Co., 
Dairymen’s Association will be 
contested! Ton wader wie mulesmon 
that Association, and only dairy- 
men of Effingham County can en- 
ter for this contest. 


Championships. 


Bulls all ages, Ribbon 
Cows or Heifers, all ages, Ribbon 


Sweepstakes, Open To All Breeds. 


Bulls all ages, Ribbon | 
Cows or Heifers all ages, Ribbon 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


3.00 


Twenty-four Hour Butter Fat Test. 


2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


2.00 


5.00 3.00) 92100 


IT.0O 
1.00 
I.00 


OO 


I.00 


Cows 3 years and over, Ist Ribbon, 2nd Ribbon, 3rd Ribbon 


Cows 2 yrs. and under 3, ist Ribbon, 2nd Ribbon, 3 


bon 


rd Rib- 


The Louden Machine Co. of Fairfield, Ia., through their 
agents at Effingham, the Loy Hardware Co., furnished and in- 
stalled stanchions free of cost to the Association, and this display 
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by the company was a very large addition to the attractiveness 
and value of the exhibit room. 

The prize winners in the cattle exhibit were Sam’l DeBoer, 
who showed animals from the Van Camp Packing Co.’s herd; 
Anton Braun, John Diehl, Clem Desenbrock, F. G. Austin, Jos. 
foeeme ke N) Upton and A. F. Jansen, alll local dairymen. All 
showed Holstein cattle except Mr. A. F. Jansen who showed 
Dutch Belt animals. 

In every particular the Effingham meeting was a success 
and had the weather been more favorable, the attendance would, 
doubtless, have been much larger. 
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REPORT OF FINANCES. 


Following is a report of the receipts and disbursements of 
cash coming to the secretary and the treasurer’s report on money 
received and paid out by him, for the year from July 1, 1911 to 
Jilly we, we. 


Receipts. 
Check Treasurer Oct. 16:2... 2.0.0) $27.26 
Check “Vreasurer Det: 180).0).0) 202 50.00 
Cheek ‘Vreasurer Nove 17) 2.0 0. 536) 150.00 
Colonial’ Salt. (Cos ak) Ot 10.00 
Wianiond Crystal SaltCon ie 2 ae 10.00 
Chas. Hansen's Waboratory 4). 20... 5.00 
International blarvester: Cov 42-95 (ne 10.00 
Fox River ButteteCor 200s ye ee 5.00 
Morton Sale (COn ns Set le bei he 10.00 
City of Efhneham, = 0e.U5 0 ae oa 200.00 
DeLaval Separator Con 25.00 
Plein’ Butter Mb c@o. 2.5 ce 10.00 
Suarpless ‘Separator. 2 650k) oe 10.00 
Worcester Salt (Gon. We 10.00 
New Enterprise Conerete Cement Col.) eee 5-00 
de Ge Cherry (Con ins cde sos s aoe aa Uae ae rr = 20:00 
Vermont Harm Machme Conjas5. 6. 10.00 
Ue Ba HOrd:' Co, cea) ca is a cee ee 20.00 
AU TA. Barber Creamery SupplyiGomn... .3 0. 10.00 
Creamery Packine Manuiactinine, Company 5) 25.00 
Oheck. Dreasurer Foss, eb. Sis. 40.00) 4 
Check (reastiner ‘Poss Hels 5 \oh).0))4 5 ene 150.00 
Blanke Mite. and Supply Co. ou tots ee 10.00 
Wells & ‘Richardson (Co, 620 ati sy) ee ee 10.00 
Rock" Island: low. Co. As 02s hala eee 10.00 
International wnlaryesten (Con) 1. i ee 20.00 
Check, “Ureasurer) March pe). a AO, 2m 
Van Camp fackine Col i(ot shavines) 50.00 
Memberships hia ih 3 ek) a A esi ae 168.00 
EA. dlorgensen, (butter sold). oye) os 9.00 
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Disbursements. 
NMAMGeCISMGC MOSS 8. 6 ee eon bee de eee SBE O0 
ewMelectsmGe MOSS... ee eb eee et ee be 190.00 
feMeMeURGedamren FOSS 9... ek oe ee eee es 124.00 
ieeudmmligessmten Oss ..... ....... BON ae RES RIS AD 87.89 
IMMIMMea OME MOSS 2. ee ee a ee ee ee 31.00 
Paid Teaser OSS eet sire rt ear eae 30.00 
Paid Vreastirerr TSOSS atts sie em inet ine Mie 1 ite ieacanmreraa 50.CO 
Travre Mii® | COgDCMS 7 aie i ene eel eles een 108.38 
PPeeipeeMIMON GAAS Ol ee i ee a ee . S06 
1 Glechone 5.) 5 5 ae a ere cere een .40 
Fraamexmmemencamenry St 2... 2 ee 1.00 
MEii@nalaaiay Siow EXpense ..............0..0.0. DEC 
AM DINCESEINDMM Ia Oe ee AL 
ialanemonewmmial Report .............5. 400.00. A.88 
A Oh og in oe ee thw a la de 2.50 
OAmlemaie May MIDDONS 6. be oa 6.50 
NpenMMMMCOMMMOUMAMT) ee ee 25 
sanemcewvins Potts (stenographer) ................ Ba OO 
ioe MEO Mme. ee eee 22 OO 
acrimmemeomavimnes Cattle Mxtibit) 0.0... 00.0.0 0022. 28.90 
UB ican OGES 6g. kk ke ee 45.00 
Me El Laden eevee pak ayes 40.00 
Me MOMSCENCIATY (0. ee le 300.00 

TO... o kee eee eas eile eee ata Gre See eee awe $1,125.57 


Approved—E,. Sudendorf, Joseph Newman. 


TREASURER’S REPORT FOR YEAR ENDING JULY 1, 1912. 


Receipts. 
il annem alamee: OW WANG se hs ce eee ge oak als awl os ou OILS 
Aug. 17, 1911, From Geo. Caven for state BO OOO NOM 2544 2055 2,500.00 
anno nwhrom Geo, “Cavem oo. el. oo ee kev cen 35.00 
ieee Mromll Geo. Caven. ) ooo... 0.5.2 05 Se eo eee 190.10 
Bee vmobenEronn Geo: Caven oo oee see oe ee ee. 124.00 
Mc OmalOpmibrmironn Geo. Caven \ iil. ies. ee. 87.89 
eb emo anhroml Geo, Caven s!)). foo. ees ned. oe lec neces 31.00 
Via recligalonml oie ner rom: (Geo, Cavem ee ee cn ne 5 30.00 
Mic amleamlOn2n un rom) Geo, Cavemen ds ooosc koe oe oon ee 50.00 
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Disbursements. 


Voucher 
1911 Number 
June 24, A. J. Glover, Elgin Convention expense. This order 


replaces NO; 335, which was lOSt) {yo ase eos eee den 1/5 75.00 


June 24, Jos. Newman, Exp. Auxiliary meeting Damascus 
BUYS ia ee is Eh Malar chee ec a 336 

Aug. 26, A. T. Peters, Exp. connected with exhibit Elgin Con. 337 

Sept. 27, Jos. Newman, Exp. Directors’ meeting Champaign, 


HO Laas Oe ene rune enn nin ie WN ID CU AON S nldity Gia ‘oo 3.5.4 2 93 338 
Sept. 27 Lowrie & Black, Shipping report $5.98, Stationery 
Orley Dy avieeeen cactnas tack cues “Soglich’a we BiRoe SRA ONG a UA ah Se 339 


Sept. 27, F. C. Austin, Meeting Directors Champaign, July 12 340 
Sept. 27, Chas. Foss, Meeting Directors Champaign July 12.. 341 
Oct. 16, Geo. Caven, Meeting Directors Champaign $7.10, 
Springfield, Oct. 4, $13.46, Location Comm., Streator, 
Oct. 105) $6260 eee See eral ee ee le eter 342 
Oct. 16, Jos. Newman Directors’ Meeting Springfield, Oct. 5-6 343 
Oct. 16, L. N. Wiggins, Exp. State Fair, Tent & Booth in 


Dairy Building ss eke ose Siere & cs case etree eee 344 
Oct. 16, Carl EK. Lee, Exp. Auxiliary meeting Damascus...... 345 
Nov. 17, Samuel Grimm, pro rata premium State Fair....... 346 
Nov. 17, Peter J. Peterson, pro rata premium State Fair.... 347 
Nov. 17, L. R. Weckerly, pro rata premium State Fair...... 348 
Nov. 17, D. W. Annis, pro rata premium State Fair......... 349 
Nov. 17, O. L. Albright, pro rata premium State Fair........ 350 
Nov. 17, K. B. Carpenter, pro rata premium State Fair...... ail 
Nov. 17, Roy Coon, pro rata premium State Fair............ 353 
Nov. 17, Sangamon Valley Cry. Co. pro rata premium State 

RAAT cog os. Ne chika CS rca TA re err 354 
Nov. 17, W. T. Moore, pro rata premium State Fair ........ 355 
Nov. 17, John Grosser, pro rata premium State Fair ........ 356 
Nov. 17, Jos. Meyers, pro rata premium State Fair.......... Sil 
Nov. 17, Mrs. Daniel Fetheroff, pro rata premium State Fair 358 
Nov. 17, EH. B. Young, pro rata premium State Fair........ 359 
Nov. 17, Frank Nixon, pro rata premium State Fair......... 360 
Nov. 17, Oscar Mountjoy, pro rata premium State Fair...... 361 
Nov. 17, W. T. Willard, pro rata premium State Fair....... 362 
Nov. 17, Mrs. Isaac Dorsey, pro rata premium State Fair... 363 
Nov. 17, Mrs. A. A. Johnson, pro rata premium State Fair... 364 
Noy. 17, HE. N. Gillham, pro rata premium State Fair........ 366 
Nov. 17, Andrew Brownfield, pro rata premium State Fair... 367 
Nov. 17, Mrs. W. M. Stanley, pro rata premium State Fair... 368 
Noy. 17, Ella Braentigam, pro rata premium State Fair..... 369 


Nov. 17, Geo. Caven, 1st half salary as secretary for 1911-12 370 
Nov. 17, E. Sudendorf, Attending meeting Champaign $2.00, 
Location Committee Streator 3.80, Convention Commit- 
tee Effingham $10.50 


10.37 
47.53 


12.50 


21.23 
5.93 
10.75 


27.26 
14.55, 


63.50 
2.65 
5.55 
5.85 
4.05 
3.45 
3.45 
6.15 
6.00 


3.60 
5.40 
5.10 
3.50 
3.25 
3.25 
3.60 
3.75 
4.00 
3.15 
3.15 
4.00 
3.25 
3.60 
3.15 
150.00 


16.30 
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Nov. 17, C. E. X. Smith, 1st market milk, Ist market cream 


SartS LPN. el eae AO AR au Oe a AU Roane HOE ees Seu eae Alaa 3712 
Nov. 17, Howard Greene, ist certified milk, 1st certified 

LETC CIMA MSHA eave UTE Whats) ce eRiesn sie: Vaanes Wate) claiistie davabiece Uke ria'\e si sith was 373 
Nov. 17, Natoma Farm, ist market milk Distributors Class 

SitAiL@.. [IVAW CA eee a een se eter Pea Ree uae Ae Ahan tase eral Wise 374 
Nov. 17, E. N. Gillham, 1st market cream Distributors Class 

Sitaigg, Jeu: & Agee escent ues) Cane Ua ney a ea ee at oa 375 


Nov. 17, Hugh G. Van Pelt Exp. as lecturer Illinois State Fair 376 
Nov. 17, L. N. Wiggins Exp. booth & dairy tent Ill. State Fair 377 
Nov. 17, Chas. Foss Exp. Chicago meeting Directors Oct. 31st 378 
Dec. 18, F. G. Austin Exp. meeting Springfield $13.75, Chi. 


SRL Bn. o-oo High ee REI ANG ute IRM am Ree REC NARI ric ner) a ahs eg 379 
Dec. 18, J. P. Mason, Aux. meeting Effingham $14.36, Direc- 
lous; mectine Champaign, Ll. $11.00.......0....26......- 380 
Dec. 18, L. N. Wiggins, Directors mecting Chicago, Oct. 2nd 381 
Dec. 18, Geo. Caven, Exp. mailing reports, programs, etc.....382 
ga 
Jan. 18, Frank G. Austin Exp. fitting Exhibit hall Effingham 
COM SILULOIM, «5,5 Bec Leet NORE RIP crea Dea ae re 384 
Jan. 29, S. B. Shilling, Exp. meetings Flora, Carlyle, High- 
land and annual convention Hffingham................. 385 
Jan. 29, P. R. Barnes, Attending Convention Effingham...... 386 
Jan. 29, H. P. Irish, Exp. meetings, Newton, Olney, Flora, 
Carivicwand Hingham 2...0..5.5..: Wb ord d Spe on UE AU oa Beans 387 
Jan. 29, F. A. Jorgenson, Exp. Effingham Convention........ 388 
Jan. 29, Jos. Newman, Exp. Effingham Convention.......... 389 
Jan. 29, N. W. Hepburn, Exp. Effingham Convention........ 399 
Jan. 29, Burt R. Richards, Exp. Effingham Convention...... 391 
Jan. 29, Chas. Gilkerson, Exp. Effingham Convention........ 392 
Jan. 29, John Lynch, Exp. as director Ottawa, Champaign, 
Springfield, Newton, Olney and Effingham ............. 393 
Jan. 29, W. J. Fraser, Exp. Effingham Convention........... 394 
Jan, 29, A. F. Krueger, Exp. milk test Effingham............ 395 
Jan. 29, W. L. Gaines, Exp. milk test Effingham ............ 396 
Jan. 29, John Crawford, Exp. Butter judge Effingham....... 397 
Jan. 29, Chas. Foss, Springfield Exp. 12.10, Effingham 17.27.. 398 
Vanee ZIG eo.e vw. Ingersoll, Printing 2.0) 2) oes eo ee. 399 


Jan. 29, Elgin Dairy Report, 500 posters $11.00, 500 Entry 
blanks $4.75, 1,000 pamphlet envelopes $4.25, 1,000 pro- 


GAP EONS: SOON RN Pa Raat A ELC ae NURI LN et RRR 400 
Jan. 29, EK. Sudendorf, Exp. Effingham Convention .......... 401 
Jan. 29, Roxy Given, Stenographic work, mailing programs, 

POTDOIUR,, © Woe SRP eancape Mr ye et rl esi aes ge Le 402 
ioe eae miea%o) Produce: Co. Printing 265). 286525) 20.2 02.., 403 
Jan. 29, Geraghty & Co., 350 badges used at Effingham.... 404 
Jan, 29, L. EH. Mackey, Premium $6.56, Butter $2.10......... 405 
Jae ee Olas MOSS, treme yee eee ee kel wee ceclen tk. 406 


Jan. 29, Mrs. F. Osthoff, Premium $6.40, Butter $1.50........ 407 
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10.00 
10.00 
5.00 


5.00 
39.87 
25.00 

8.30 


29.07 


25.36 
21.90 
50.00 


56.90 


70.93 
26.32 


34.57 
11.69 
19.25 
6.94 
4.53 
17.41 


69.26 
5.94 
8.54 
7.44 

16.45 

29.87 
4.00 


90.00 
12.10 


15.00 
10.24 
38.50 
8.66 
5.28 
7.90 
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Jan. 29, C. D. Bartlett, 1st premium $10.00, butter $2.40...... 
Jan. 29: Miss HMlizabeth) Goldstein) eremiuma eich ene 
Hany 2S, Sean) Erewanhon, Iie paabNI! Gone og bioacooacagaocogqoK5 
Jan. 29). Monmouth Creamery, Premiuin e202 arr iiens 


Seay O29.) He ee ob alia eee ee Ta TUT eevee cokeae chen tenella) «eileen meene 
Hep ole Sun Cale An eteisin eee) conn BGAN ae Bis Biomater tils Bes bid)G\o.Ab,0 o'o%0 6 
Jan. 29) 53) Re Newberry, Premera ns 4 Jas «eli eae ee 
Fan? 29) De Smith Prema ume i ees oa ctony buen sali este at ene 
Jane29, Gov. Deardort; Premium: oe.2 4. ee te ae eee 
Jan. 29, Rd. Collier, | Premiums) 2ohs 2). sae a oc ee 
jan’ 29) Boss) (Peterson: Premium) aes ene eee 
Jans 29) Ae 3. (Spohn): Premium were Seryeiardhtsl eel eee 


Jane 29) Van, Camp) Racking) Co.) (Premium: woe. eee 
Jarre 29) A. Je Holmes, Prem tums cuss ae alan sane eee 
Jani 29) Me Jensen. Prema uma): c eer. Wen a seater iey een ett ner eae 
Jan 9. Merdama mds Garena. were Tai Wagener eee 
Jan.129) Winey Hnelebrecht, bremiumiee. jesse one eee 
Jan. 29, Edw. Alderman, lst premium creamery ............ 
Je, 2A ME ID, Sinanorasoial, Iemma, Ssedocnanonooons one oboe > 
Jane 29. ood. Weddige: oP reminisce elec mio eee re eon 
Jan, 29. MJ. deubner, aPrem tui: (ae cies orate aie eh ae 
Jan. 29: NOW. Hepburn. Premises eatin eens cere 
Jan. 29, J. R. Newberry, 1st judging contest (butter)....... 
Jan: 29; A. Krone, 2d judginecontest (butter) 2... eee 
Jan. 29, E. T. Moore, 3d judging contest (butter)... 2 2.728 
Jan. 29, W. C. Richards, 4th judging contest (butter) ...... 
Jan. 29, Louis Neilson, 5th judging contest (butter)........ 
Jan. 29; H. C. Horneman, 5th judging contest (butter)...... 
Jan. 29, N. A. Peterson, 5th judging contest (butter)........ 
Janes29e Ming Ge Wo Dales Ss UtVeTySOl Gili 7c) oes eae renee 
Jan. 29, E. J. Mattson, Butter sold $1.80, Premium 80c...... 
Janis29 Samuel Gray, "Butter soldrenr meee aoe eee ceo eee ee 
Feb. 5, Samuel DeBoer, 4 first, 2 Second dairy cattle prem- 

DUTTON ae tubers ol aians tel ale Nqeen Re ge Nee tet ERS LA Ee Sate ee aera A 
Feb. 5, Anton Braun, 1 first, 3 second and 4th cattle premiums 
Feb. 5, John Diehl, 2 first, 1 second, 2 third, 1 fourth cattle 

PREMO MITTS,” as ig Shei Ril Matte: CHE trae oui atte a APN eae st te 
Feb. 5, Clem Dasenbrock, 2 first, 2 second, 1 third, 1 fourth 

CCST lH Comma CLES C4U 101 (0 MaMa RMB REM eR aR ROMA AIA pci aN TASS MORNE LY AU hd 
Web. 5, F. G. Austin, 1 first, 1 third dairy cattle premiums... 
Feb. 5, Jos. Jansen, 1 second, 2 third dairy cattle premiums. . 
Kebrio,) he aNY Uptony td ithindsdainy cCathlexpnemuiuimn a. eee 
KMebiia, PAC He wansenw ie renninumsdaitye Cabelemaertraee ener 
Feb. 5, Lowrie & Black, Pub. 3,000 reports, 6 cuts, 6 inserts 
Feb. 5, L. N. Wiggins, Exp. Effingham Convention.......... 
Feb. 5, Geo. Caven, 2nd half salary secretary 1911-1912...... 
Feb. 5, F. G. Austin, Exp. as per bills rendered Effingham 

COV CMUETOM Oi EUNICE Tan Gots dce: /eaieaie ees Sune eRe 
Feb. 5, J. R. Biddulph, Prizes cheese at Effingham Convent. 


409 


451 
452 


12.40, 


15.00 


10.40 
10.00 
12.00 
10.00 


2.40 
2.60 
1.50 


~ 23.00 


15.00 


16.00 


17.00 
6.60 
7.00 
2.00 

10.00 

788.85 

17.50 

150.00 


64.97 
26.00 
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Feb. 5, Geo. Caven, Secy. Stamps for mailing reports....... 453 


Feb. 14, E. Sudendorf, Shavings used in preparing armory 
hommcatuie ‘exhibit Hingham 2.0.5... 05.8 ca. ee ee cee ces 454 
Feb. 14, Hugh Van Pelt, Effingham Expense ............... A455 
Feb. 14, J. P. Mason, Exp. Newton, Olney, Flora & Effingham 456 
Feb. 14, Wm. G. Ekhardt, Effingham expense .............. 457 
March 11, Mrs. A. B. Potts, Stenographic report of conven- 
POM AITO MEK ETISES 4 obs eee alle wll Soc elena ne oho eles 458 
March 11, Geo. Caven, to balance accounts 1911-1912........ 459 


March 11, EK. Sudendorf, Exp. Centralia meeting Directors.. 460 
March 11, Jos. Newman, Exp. Centralia meeting Directors.. 461 


May 6, Wm. G. Morstrom & Co., Gold Medal ............... 462 

June 6, Miller-Ulbrich Jewelry Co., Premium Live Stock 
Re CUORSPENSSOCIAMIOM sii... 5 bs ss ss bes eine aes ease «6 463 
TONE 6 (6 6i8lsoo. 0 ee ne 


Movimecasimereceived for year to July 1, 1912:......0...5.... 
motaldisbursements for year to July 1, 1912................ 


Baliamcemonmmmamd July 1 N92 oo. ok dah le hee ee eds 


Respectfully submitted, 


CHAS. FOSS, 
Treasurer 


Approved: E. Sudendorf, Joseph Newman. 
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40.00 


72.80 
49.84 
43.86 

4.93 


79.63 
46.31 

5.38 
18.62 
15.00 


20.00 
$3,027.26 


$3,098.18 
3,027.26 


Missing checks 352 and 383 are void. Check No. 365 issued to M. 
B. Davis, Springfield, account of pro rata, State Fair butter exhibit, has 


not been presented for payment. 


In preparation for the Effingham Convention, news letters 
to newspapers, programs and posters were sent out over the 


State, thoroughly advertising the Convention. 
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DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


The first meeting of the Directors was held in February at 
the State Farmers’ Institute roundup in Centralia. 

At this meeting E. Sudendorf and Joseph Newman were 
appointed to audit the accounts of the Treasurer and Secretary. 

Chas. Foss of Cedarville was re-elected Treasurer and Geo. 
Caven ob (Chicago Sectetany: 

The printing and distributing of the annual report was left 
to the Secretary with power to act. 

Springfield was named as first choice for the next annual 
convention, and the locating of auxiliary conventions was left to 
tiie M2recsident amd | seereranye: 

Directors held their second meeting of the year at Cham- 
paign, July 5, where plans for the year’s work were discussed. 
At this meeting F. G. Austin of Effingham was elected a direc- 
tor to succeed A. F. Jansen of Effingham. who resigned. Mr. 
Jansen’s letter of resignation is as follows: 


To the Hon. Board of Directors, 
Illinois State Dairymen’s Assn. 


I respectfully herewith submit my resignation as Member 
of the Board of Directors, Illinois State Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion, in favor of Mr. Frank G. Austin, for reasons given at the 
Elgin Convention. 


Respectfully, 
A. F. Jansen: 


Mr. Jansen had been a member of the board six years or 
niore and was one of its most active officials, giving freely of 
his time to advance dairying in the State. He found he could 
not accept longer the responsibility of the position, his own in- 
terests requiring more attention than he had been able to give 
them. He was just starting his Dutch Belt herd and felt he could 
not spare the time a director should give to the Association. 
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The Association took active part in the dairy department 
of the State Fair, having practically charge of the dairy build- 
ing, Chas. Gilkerson of Marengo, one of the Directors, being 
Sipesmrendent. Elugh G, Van Pelt, dairy expert ot lowa, was 
employed by the Association and gave several lectures in the 
dairybuilding and the Association maintained a booth, gave cash 
Peesmmuiie bitter display, ete., and im the dairy cattle classes. 

A meeting to discuss the program for the Effingham Con- 
vention was held in Chicago during the National Dairy Show. 


CHO. CAVIEN, 


Secretary. 
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CREAMERIES AND OTHER MILK PLANTS. 


The following list of creameries and other milk plants of | 
the State was compiled by John B. Newman, Assistant State ; 
Fan Commissioner, and appears in the last annual report of 
the State Food Commissioner : 


ADAMS ~ COUNTY. 


Name. Address. Manager. Buttermaker. 
Golden Creamery Co..../Golden ........../H. H. Emminger |Ed. Creamors 
Pioneer Creamery Co...|Camp Potat? |. ase Neilson ...... |G Simonsen 
Keek iBross @ice aimee se|@naiincyanienan neers | aE Dat : 


ALEXANDER COUNTY. 


Name. Address. Manager. : Buttermaker. 


Clailic@ Clheeaineiny, CO, co al(CAMIR©® sccocccosoo |isy Ja Wilms 


BOND COUNTY. 


Name. Address. Manager. Buttermaker. 


Old Ripley Creamery Cc He 12, ID. JIPOCHIN@M| 65565 ¢ 


tas 
Reno Equity Exchange|Reno ..:.........|J. Mi Higgins =. )Rovyebermoon 
Sorento: Creamery Col ss|Sonento yan eae ee ee slid hu cdoob cop ols dao 


Wolverns Creamery Co. ae 1M. 1D)s, Greeny a 


Pocahontas Creamery C Pocahontas ......|.... re 
Mulberry Grove Cry. Co. |Mulberry Grove..|]...... 


BOONE COUNTY: 

Name. Address. Manager. Buttermaker. 
Belvidere Cry. Co, 2.25 Belvidere (5.2.6.4 ./C. Wie Wiallt) Se 4 | Cam Minis Soon meen 
Cajorr@m Cir; COs scosasc8 Ca pRom sc icsdie ilu al faleers eneie Ciewsneneretene thee RP aes) Gi bo 
STaOUe (Creo: Ohara go ao llexolhvaislerme bo 55505 Gn JRSal co ocoeoe KEE YA. Cuiclleie .5.-- 
Blood’ stPoint Cryce- 7. -iselyidere. Firs (-0 CooW Wreatts 2. SAWS SS ee 


BUREAU COUNTY. 


Name. ! Address. Manager. Buttermaker. 
G@irecin ihveie Chev, GOs ss/Olal@® ss36 
INeponset, Griynn© Onn. rll NeDOMSes 


Perrin & Co., A. B. ....|Wyanette ....... 
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CARROLL COUNTY. 


Name. Address. Manager. Buttermaker. 

manrso Cry. Co... eye steel © IR TOM Marstey cus act | Kereta: Caiaio Clas BO Taallsr4lGieeralean eeu spel ae vente uses 

Bluff Springs Cry. ‘Co of LIAOUASOIW, codc0000 KGh IN: Ae tends, ..|Wm. J. Kane 

Chadwick Cry. Co. ....j/Chadwick ... TE TIC IS Ste ere Oe ee ore i erat a 

Fairhaven Cry. ee a ee eons & R.F.D. NIB. IMAI 6 55600 SPOR UPS EN MRE Me a era ana 

(0) : 

PaiMamiamOtywO On... ...)lanark ......... \Jno. Newman Co. |M. L. Musselman 

WMittmGanBolln@ mye 0s... «| MEt. Carroll. ..... |JnO. Newman Co. |Wm. Engelbrecht 

Milledgeville Cry. ...../Milledgeville ..... Jno. Newman Co. |C. HE. Mortensen.. 

Ineo. ss sc l(pavanna 9f......: |El Pierce Rasen INC lec eas uni oad CATE ERC SIGS 

Shannon Cry. ... SRS neantaMO Myr rs a cienens J. A. Gray 

Savanna Milk Co. ......j;Savanna AM. Grady |. 

wacker Cry. Co. ...... oye R.F.D. NolF. W. Grimm 

Bean Ory. Con 2... ..-.| Mt Carroll ....../L. W. Smith p 

INiESeriys (CRYS lo. ee se es ibemmaicik, Ie lnID., 5 ‘dha. INiexwaanelin (Coy, 


CHAMPAIGN COUNTY. 


Name. Address. Manager. Buttermaker. 
St. Joseph’s Cry ...|st. Joseph 
Baier city of ll. Cry. errabe MOM Ia ONIN rec atiauisi cule: cura detteteowmanner eee eu wares 
MinviniiOtivmeGrvyn sss... (Champaign ....:./E. I. Moore 


CHRISTIAN COUNTY. 


Name. Address. Manager. Buttermaker. 


PCC CT TC Ya TC 


Lilly OF tine Walllesr Cie, Clonee he ais ais 6 aes one cll iooncmrcigliols ono orololoI onal 
Peon mshipiery. Co. Pana ............|W. EH. Canwell ..|J. G. Goeiler 
Mavlonvillle (Cry. Co. ... Taylorville PO Ara ital egenle GAN co rei A Li tated Ot HENCE tia ON onena ts urae ocscli ice 


CUARK COUN IN: 


Name. Address. Manager. Buttermaker. 
Wabash Valley Cry. ...;West Union ..... FN cae Aue Stay ONC ce auel ltanrelcewpran einen Sr tetonen altemersateike 


t 


ClHAWE € OWN NE 


Name. Address. Manager. ButtermakKer. 
Slane Gilsyer@invye, 22. ...-.1\Clay City Dh eGecoeiche toes Bice een Par ptot Aon blo Bip aun heres ances ene ec 
Wil@ieay, CHE sl 5 GRR ees Md EN Ko te eee eu er ern IN, GSMSOM sosodoalds Sitoweringe cso. 
Mouse i@ry, Ys... :. Louisville AN MPa POE, Ota MES RONEN eR aR eee IA 


CHEN DONTE OUN TNE 


Name. Address. Manager. Buttermaker. 


Sinaititwe Gey; sodooe ono (SIMEUUUICG ~socaneaon laonancdb oes oo pda ollaca dou od Uo od ogo O10 
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COOK COUNTY. 
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Name. 


Arlington Heights Cry. 
Highland Grove Cry. 


Blue Valley Cry. Co. . 
Fox River Butter Co. 
BeacricerCryva Coven: 
Wheeling Cry. .. 
Schaumburg Cry. 


Name. 


Crys talliGryeen asa 
Courtland Cry. 
Kingston Cry. 


Kirkland Cry. 
Wieilice, (rei oe 
Pierce Cry. 
Somonauk Cry. 


Sycamore Produce Cry... 
..-|Waterm 


Waterman Cry. 
Hramikes Cry. 


Name. 


Nora Crys. BGetic 
Shady Grove ‘Cry. sven 


Name. 


Bloomingdale Cry. 
Bensonville Cry. 

Dekkers) Cry. s.- 

Elk Grove Cry. Co. 
Gilt Edge Cry. Co. 
Lisle Cry. Co. 
Naperville Cr 


Townline Cry. 
Utopia Cry. 

York Center ‘Cry. 
Neber’s Cry. 


ee 


Cy SPMGUR A eG! Sy ieiS 


.|Kirkland 
Hinkley 


Ss Gilamtonaeees iD: 
SKClitrane@rns 1841241) 


Kingston 


Malta 
Somonauk 
Sycamore 
an 
Sandwich 


-;Anderson & Che 


Jes SEE — 


RECM ica ce 
@» Olson. 


Wood & De laney 


O. E. Murphy 
Richmond Bros.. 


DEY WERE  COUNDY. 


Address. Manager. Buttermaker. 
alpwel iiralestoraal de Keulealaess |i, Da IMENeREIMES 6 lo so oncnsocoddasuoc 
hausen Sa iomeateue F 
Pig WERE UE MET ONS t ue orgie teats lei, Ie Sharreng- a oie tee RePEc via: che a 
p hausen .. 
Bes Chicago eoillag vAg Walker SBE Gar Ch Cente 
..|Chicago vole PAL JB. erry oc Sen ene oie cle ace 
..|Chicago Aa Pannen ES Ast 15.0.5. 65 0.0 6.0.0 Ol Ona aree 
..|Wheeling 
Pura Ul ce= al > toh al = ere HERETO 5 bbe BS OOO 
IDID) JEVNILISS COLO INDE, 
Address. Manager. Buttermaker. 
.|Waterman Awl Co Winter: (oni) See meena tre rice 
2 Cousislain dese ae Wood & Delany ~\O; Walimymin. 2.4. 


eee eee eee ew ee we ee ew 


ds st, Ibe iaentoreGls sie 
Wie yaniianllieenacas 


J. Harvey .. 


Co we eC eh ae te Ya Ye Ye YO et eT eye OO SO OO 


Address. 


Manager. 


DU RAGE COUN 


yeaa cek 
Tanning Fluid Factory 


-.|Elmhurst 
. |Lombard 


Turner Co-operative Cry. 


Name. 


Clover Valley Cry. 
Golden Sheaf Cry. Co. 
Clover Leaf Cry. .. 


-|West Salem 


.|Browns 


Ontarioville 
Bensonville 


ORS SSC 


Rochelle evrat eres 
Wiest Chicason.- 


Buttermaker. 


.|H. A. Remington ||.... 


Address. Manager. Buttermaker. 

. -|Bloomingdale ..|W.. Robushi. 2.2. = -|2n@seeilalsinatann sees 
-|/Bensonville....... H. Grove . (Jo An Warneres cr 
. .jltasca HY. A. Delk 4 os% all eee 
: Bensonville. ae ee nM Sd deo a a dlo oc 
wie GES Ga creyen spear oe verenone GC. Geils)... 2... 4 eseBortren 

.|Lisle arn a lale sete e GS oe Wie eee ne 

; Naperville 1S. Mattier 2s =O. lanier ie 


sie eo (ew ow 6 =e © 6) ee 6, © 0) eva (e/lele ele. eho nai ip ainele iene 


Wee CEMA ict oll cie 
. |e. Neber 


M. T. Tower 


EDWARDS COUNTY. 


Address. 


Manager. 


Buttermaker. 


Albion 


Oy ee 


..1G. Swartzlose.. 


. |G. D. Johnson 


J. A. Anderson 


: |G. A. Benson cam 


meecher City Cry. ..... 
Dietrich Cry. 


< 
on 


'Farina Cry. Co. 


Name. | 


‘eee 


ar Cry. 


Name. 


St. James Cry. ase of 
St. Peter’s Cry 
St. Paul’s Cry. 


weamel-ites Cry .....<+--- 
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EFFINGHAM COUNTY. 


Address. 


Ae City 
- fae 
jo pens 


.-|Farina 
.-|St. James 


/Herman Kent er af 
FAYETTE COUNTY. 


Address. Manazer. 


.|M. Maxfield...... 


St. Peters .|Chas. A. Duensing 
SLi ee 
20S ie ie Lb P. Young 


FULTON COUNTY. 


Buttermaker. 


Name. 


Ava Cry. .. <=. 

Blue Grass Cry. “Co. 
Phillip Gray’s Cry. 
Carbondale Cry. 


| 


A 
a 


JACKSON COUNTY. 


Address. Manager. 
PCWek | okra anv eee ln eas me mine EP wie 
Campbell Hill “ Il. Moniteith.... 
Bukwitie® 2s as. DS aka i we Se ee na 
Carhendate 2.5523 BANE in ee eee ae ee 


Name. Address Manager. Buttermaker 

Astoria Cry. Co. ..- |Astoria -|-W. M. Morton ....|N. Simoson 
HANCOCK COUNTY. 

Name. Address. Manager. Buttermaker 
masce Cry. Co. .......- EASE G) eee A Neglin -iJ. W. Peters 
Dallas City Cry. -|Dallas City Ate. Saran. 8,6 2 _D. K. Peters 

Beet aeneOeery. -........ La Harpe J3- Sensewer 30-12 a eee eee 
HENRY COUNTY. 
[ 

Name. Address. Manager. Buttermaker 
Genessee Cry. Co. \Genesee ae .F. Lipke. 4 
Galva Cry. Co. wae. 2 es ees | Petersen Bros.. ei 
Osco Co-operative Cry. Cc Osco BER par ete a |O- E. Holland 

TROQUOIS COUNTY. 
Name. Address. Manager. ButtermaKer. 
| 
Sugar Creek Cry. 2 ‘Watseka iB. @ Baracmar. <A. Witeo=..<. <. .- 


| Buttermaker. 


peeeeete ee eee Ll, ee ee ee 
ene ana nae es a2 g & 2 = «a © 


see eee eee eee 
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JASPER COUNTY. 


ILLINOIS STATE DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Name. 


Bogota Cr. Co. 
Newton Cry. Co: 


Pleasant Valley Cry. Co. 


Wheeler Cry. Co. 
Wael @irvikes neue 
Riverside Cry. Co. 


Buttermaker. 


Ce ry 


Address. Manager. 
2 AB OL OMA MNO Cleo Ti ince Planar uh ee eae 
Sus NGO IMs ei iste as ence at lenetees pee | 
IBOLOU. soono0oc008 H. H. Siegman. 
.|Wheeler Peel me Re Nar ee ily AN ae 
Et VATS lulu len sic teeihevrs Welaowe ne N. A. Dillman. 
..|St. Marie ao (lO Ie Marceret.. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY. 


| 


Apple River Cry. 
EHlizabeth 
Galena Cry. 

Stockton Cry. 


Seales Mound Cry. hie 


Warren Cry. . 
Woodbine Cry 
Elmoville Cry. 


Ase ri Apple River 
Ciey,, Co: : 


.|Warren 


eee eee gy 


ips B. Hooley 


Seales Mound 


Cee 


aa ake Ae Re John Newman Co.. 
W oodbine jin, Aiem@llcl ee Co, 
Stockton 5 (40, af, IDis<aia 


KANE COUNTY. 


Name. 


Address. Manager. 


Name. Address. Manager. ButtermakKer. 
. Blueford Cry. SEES TUSHEONPOL 'GNS S.5- Binlss Geo. Newberry cle cee ieeieee renee 
Bonnie Cry. Co. ..|Bonnie aU Cais Sead eg A 
Newberry’s Cry. ee WY G ae A> oo ONO na en Eee R eS a lloo foo 6 oO a Od Oo oS OO OS 
JO DAVIESS COUNTY. 
Name. Address. Manager. Buttermaker. 
Derinda Center Cry. Hlizabeth 12, df, IDIOM 


.|H. Flickenger ... 


Elizabeth JOMPnisiky Ahem 
Giatle nage ce Oe ees JiohneNewanianC one eee 
5 o IMEOCEOM soecooo, WEL Slaseus 


10: In Albrignio ©. 3 


EK. F. Harrison. 


W. P. Finicle 


Ce 


Buttermaker. 


Big Rock Cry. Co. 
IBLAINO@WEIe Ci, 55 4506 
North Virgil Cry. . 
North Aurora Cry. 
County Line Cry. 


Kaneville Cry. 


Name. 


Anderson Dairy Co. 


Grant Park Cry. Co. is 


‘Manteno Cry. Co. 
Sollitt Cry. Co. 


_. |Big 
'|Blgin, R.F.D. No.5 |G. H. Dolkenine.. 


a North Aurora’ 


|Big Rock, 18, Tal 
1 : 


.|Sollitt 


IRYOLG ECM La pean dte sy ID, “dj, IMlOerIS 35 45 


Maple Park 5 AKGh Jal, IMIO@GH? os 4's 5 
Soo (IE, IPS@iwielwte s 
Fae Rock, R.F.D. NIC. Woodard 
fa) 
C. Woodard 
No. : 


KANKAKHE COUNTY. 


. Je. MecFarland.... 


_|F. J. Waddige.. 
. De Wee Aanints eee 


Buttermaker. 


Address. Manager. 
Bi i ecrelial <cfehlagtexe vive cutesy i J. Anderson : 
-|Grant Park MNO Salem soles 
.|Manteno . Wright & Co. 


ws Rue & .C. EF. Keeler .. ie j 


H. Volgnt 22g 
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Name. 


Abingdon Butter Co. 


Galesburg Cry. Co. .... 


Victoris Cry. Co. ° 


Name. 


7a ol) KoXe) oa © an eu Oo Snr 
Forest Glen Cry. Co. 
Latke:s Corner une 
Lake Zurich. 

West Tremont. Cry. 
Wauconda Cry. .. 


Name. 


Illinois Valley ee Co.. 
Leland Cry. ... 
Victor Cry. 


eee ee oe © we ow 


Name. 


Sanitary Cry. Co. 


. |Antioch 
.|Round Lake 
../uake Zurich 


. |Amboy 


Di 
KNOX COUNTY. 
Address. Manager. Buttermaker. 
> 6 || Nowbalerclorm 46 8ad50 
salesburg | Wetmore & Crissy SURLINV ao haans a HNIC S eRe Dee ts 
Be WAGE OIG oh ee decane Wy ID, IDUUMOtE oo 564 ID, (Ge TEOMA) 5 5 6 


LAKE COUNTY. 


Address. Manager. 


Buttermaker. 


eo © © © © © © ow 


.|Clause Junge, Jr.. 
H. T. Schwerman 


«© © «© © © © © © © © © © 8 8 we el ee ee ee 8 ee el ele eee el 


LEE COUNTY. 


Address. Manager. 


.{/J. O. McKinnon... 


Lake Zurich Cc. H. Palatine J. Davidson.... 
. | Rockefeller JH. H. Meyer W. McConnell.. 
WAYBUTTL GO OTANC LEH, ate tart uncon | RRB da ann UG egal ahAR MeN nt REM MAat an eee eee 
LA SALLE COUNTY. 

Address. Manager. Buttermaker. 
AISIEREAEOR eo) cue «ee A. Miller . JO. S.Slinkemayer. 
. |Leland MAI [Wr aan ace oer ea MRINERY La H Lo shane pMLE RUNG, MoM ayap ca cit 
Leland er ER CINE i sy cle nitelie eileaniral suehat ierstreuiananectaterts 


Buttermaker. 


G. J. Derdorf.. 


LIVINGSTON COUNTY. 


Name. 


Allen Candy Co. . 
Pierce, H. L. ose 


Name. 


Benson, J. Butter Co... 


Name. 


Diamond Cry. Co... 
Alhambra Cry. Co. 
New Douglas Cry. 


Orange Co-operative Cry Bethalto 


Address. Manager. Buttermaker. 
IP OIMGIELO Gn O06 5 olo2 
.|Dwight 
MACON COUNTY. 
Address. Manager. Buttermaker. 
Decatur Aenea ar sok ees STIS OMG Merep ee tiniccauonl|tate tations ohieusias tote MeuaheSaiberleurs 
MADISON COUNTY. 
Address. Manager. Buttermaker. 
.|Grant Fork ata oey3 EAU Zar cute aniesanty 
_ WANG ea OCE os 5 6 Go 6 SV Ti cl NEHA 
.|New Douglas 
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Name. 


Alva Cry. Co. 
iia, Cie) (CO. a5 - 
Salem Cry. Co. 


Name. 


Henry Cry. 


Name. 


Bushnell Cry. Co. ..... 


Campbell’s Cry. 


MARION COUNTY. 


ILLINOIS STATE DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Name. 


Dunham Cry. Co. 


American Milk Prod. Co.. 


Johnsburg Cry. Assn. 
Muched Lake Cry. 


Greenwood Cry. Assn. 
Maplewood Cry. Co. 


Name. 


Bloomington Candy Co. 


Corn Belt Cry. Co. 


Name. 


Joy Cry. Assn. 


Western Illinois Cry. Co. i 


M’LEAN COUNTY. 


Name. 


Fountain Cry. Co. 
Floraville Cry. Assn. 


One 


Address. Manager. Buttermaker. 
Patoka, R.EF.D WEICORK ies ise ORS | Ree este ie Care 
LOD es er ee en Deny ME ll Od 5 Hig a ool o0"d OO BLO 
Salem N., Benson! \..0 0 ieee Rae ee caecone 
MARSHALL COUNTY. 
Address. Manager. Buttermaker. 
dE Ken all Gaicet naam Maral iiiel C. G Snyder & Co..|/F. Snyder.. 
M’ DONOUGH COUNTY. 
Address. Manager. Buttermaker. 
1 SReRS) on aes bee reee Pie neRetr MEME A Gia) hc loco a00.005.00-0,> ou oo 
eVM@COMD! os cel ola bce Sie elle elle col: Altea etoile nat eels age gem Bj 
WHENRY COUNTY. 
Address. Manager. Buttermaker. 
: Be eae R.E'.D. No|/H. C. Wells - | RECs Wallsiomieaer- 
IANO 4 5 oc . (BE. J. Eolimes oe ccllaeiee re ae eaeie one 
; McHenry, R.F. De |S. pees eet aes O. Murray 
, SUE Nt RED. Nil. Knieee. 32.65. cl eee eee ene 
: Woodstock, “ee F. Joo Kerr ye eye pees J. FEF. McLaughlin.. 
S|IBIBUEWAIEC! 55 boos Sullivan PR Eas yd Ng 


Waterloo, » R. FAL D. N|Phil Wirth 


Address. Manager. Buttermaker. 
Bloomington J2% LEM, IB WIelke es (Cb 6 5 
-|Bloomington HY. Patterson... 
MERCER COUNTY. 
Address. Manager. Buttermaker. 
TOV ieee ee wale Wi W.. Reynolds :.|* 29 oo vii oes 
AICO, o6'5 05 000000 Garey sve soleay ol te sbete datevielueusycel| te ee eee 
MONROE COUNTY. 
Address. Manager. Buttermaker. 
Waterloo (©) 1 Sel aillivas 


at Rinmieg 
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MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 


Name. Address. Manager. Buttermaker. 
Donnellson Cry. Co. .|Donnellson peut ose IVR OWES iain aes sian |e ai eels aie canis Giarey eure nam sae 
Coffeen Cry. @Omeene (i aieeen Go: M. L. Roberts.... ees 
Central Illinois Cry. ‘Co Nokomis .|W. B. Collier Ga ViBOS ties rae ae 
Irving Co-op. Cry. Co. .|Irving .. R. L. Tank He es he 
Litchfield Cry. wg Litchfield See SR oe IDEWIS: IBiPTOS; o4500 
Witt Cry. Co. Pe SINVEE 6), Ae REE TE Unie 

MORGAN COUNTY. 

Name. Address. Manager. Buttermaker. 
Chapin Cry. Co. ......../Chapin Bee ee ths 
Jacksonville Cry. Co. Jacksonville BS SOME eae SUS ESL ONC MOL CNO Coal Tee RUA ERE ee aE fe 

OGLE COUNTY. 

Name. Address. Manager. Buttermaker. 
Polo Cry. i ee OO Omnashater ens jal, Cy WNNOMIS 65 65 6 
Brookville Creamery. aig Brookville. John Newman Co af Te ‘Musselman. 
Preston Creamery Co.../Preston. ape katel MES ING@ IS Oita eee ate car silat are tay Seale spa cin 
Forreston Creamery : Forreston. Ree anoeate dee Newmon Co.!|Roseco Barber... 
Harper Creamery...... |Harper...... Fail Mame 0 KOH Sorat Rae COMES Geo. Bloyer...... 
Mt. Morris Creamery...|Mt. Morris....... @. Hopkins. © IW, SwaAlitlNss 566 
Oregon Creamery.. OPS OM Mee wade hella tees te H. Hopkins. aa te ay Ss 
Soulbaan Meley Creame Stillman Valley..|Beckford,........ (Ge HATE ONS Boca iaie ery nein 
ry. ame aes 

PHORIA COUNTY. 

Name. | Address. Manager. Buttermaker. 

Church’s Creamery.... [Peoria.. ST eR EI Hootie [tants eee 
PERRY COUNTY. 
f 
Name. Address. Manager. Buttermaker. 
es Srcamery & Ch.|Cutler. IDB Des Ere asa gat ey ites lial ae ees car emer eel egal aie 
O 
Finckneyville “Creamery IE GHO) SMS SUN Ed, Bis Sel Gack oh ons ch ok uC RIe See ecu TC An DSR a iG Ae RN OE 
OR eR Re kes ee es 
PIKE COUNTY. 

Name Address. Manager. Buttermaker. 
IBA Creame ways (CO) - 5 7| DALEY «2 se ele cee sc By AR IGateSie seis) 6s 
Baylis Creamery Co....|Baylis....,....... P. Lyman.. 

Griggsville Creamery...|Griggsville.... T. Simpkins 
Fitesmeldi@reamery Coe) Pittstield oe i. 8 ee eo oe. 
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Name. 


Brennen Creamery Co. 
Blair Creamery. 

Red Bud Creamery]... 
Redpatti’s Creamery.. 
Soars, IDeweyy COs ccocos 
Shilo Hill Creamery..., 
Steelville Creamery.... 
Coulterville Creamery.. 
Welga Creamery Co. 


: ‘Sparta 


RANDOLPH COUNTY. 


Address. 


./|Chester, R. EF. D.. 
Sate Ris BD, 
Red Bud. 


.|Campbell Hill. 
Steelville. 
Coulterville. 


ee © © © © we ee ge el] ee 


sp \Go INo WVISOIMN > 5 6c 
-|E. Beckley.. 


Manager. « 


Schoeder... 
J. P. Burns 
Schriber Bros.... 

Ch IBOWIG6 o'50 bc 


Schrader...... 


ode 


H. Walters 


Wicca es cae 


RICHLAND COUNTY. 


ILLINOIS STATE DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Buttermaker. 


Co ed 


H. Rhonsberger.. 


aYNo ID wirarsiines 4/45 2 


R. C. Lickmeyer. 


Name. 


Berryville Creamery.. 


Clairmount Creamery.. 
Olney Creamery Assn.. 
Parkersburg Creamery. 
Calhoun Creamery..... 
Noble Creamery Assn.. 


Address. 


Pare csiure) 1g 
1, ID), ers 


Clairmont. 
Olney. Tee 
Parkersburg 


eee ee ew ew ww ew ew 


Se bf 
KO, 
Richards&Brooks. 


Manager. 


roe teilllsceihs = 


W. Webster... 
Dummermuth. 


G. L. Newberry.. 


ee ee ew ee we ew Ge eh ee 


Buttermaker. . 


+) La0 COmMA eal 


se ee ee ew ew ew ew ew te et we 
ee eee 


Ce 


Address. 


Barstow Creamery..... 
Port Byron Creamery... 
Taylor Ridge Creamery 


ROCK ISLAND  COUNDN: 


Address. 


Barstow 
Port Byron 
Taylor Ridge.... 


eee ew ee 


Manager. 


eee ee ew ww 


EF. Klebe 


Butterma Ker. 


SEER Ii xa eC OWING YS 


Name. 


Forest Creamery Co.... 
Johnson Sanitary Cry. Co 
Rideland Creamery Co. 


Address. 


Sigel 
Stewardson... 
Strasburg 


Cee en 


ee ee ew ew 


Manager. 


N. W. Peterson.. 
Ee ohimsonm earn 
H. L. Moore 


Buttermaker. 


Sip CEREAL COUNTY: 


Name. 


Frein, H. P-. ; 
Floraville Creamery. 
Millstadt eC 
Marissa Creamery. 
Mutual Creamery. 
O'Fallon Creamery icon 
Shoettler’s Creamery.. 
Star City Creamery.... 


Name. 


Sangamon eee 
ery Com Bey ie 


Address. 


Smithton.... 
Waterloo iE FE. iby, 
IMGUNISWAClES L405 60-0 
IMIEWONSSA oo 5000 De 
Mascoutah..... 
COVIMAINO@INs 6 badeoac 
Belleville..... 
Millstadt... 


“ream| Springfield....... 


Manager. 


L. I. Zinkerman. 
Ip EIDE JEeWNtAS 4 5 a oce.o 
Lyons & White. 
G. FE. Wanbacker 


Fe Shoettler. sae 
EK. P. Miller 


Buttermaker. 


ee © ge 8 © a © ee (0 0) olen sere. 
oe © 8 © m © ee 00) ois) se 
CnC Me ere eC RC na Cet Set eC uC Yin i) 
Ce 


eee eee eee ee ee we ee 


SANGAMON COUNTY. 


Name. | 


Manager. 


EF. Sudendorf 


eecees 


Buttermaker. 
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SARK COUNDY: 


Name. 


Wyoming Creamery.... 


Address. 


Manager. 


Wyoming.... Ww, IBl, IBISINOIO. 6 5' 
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Buttermaker. 


IR, ts WMC COC s6 o 


STEPHENSON COUNTY. 


Name. 


Cedarville Creamery.. 
Dakota Creamery.. x 
Davis Creamery Assn. 
Damascus Creamery Co 
Elroy Creamery Co. 
Freeport Creamery aot 
German Valley Cry. Co. 
Kent Creamery. 
Lacona Creamery.. 
Lena Creamery.. 

Pearl City Creamery.. 


Pleasant View Cry. Co.. 
Rock City Creamery... 
Red Oak Creamery.... 
Spring Creek Suscry 
Sciota Creamery.. i 
Winneshiek Cry. Co.. 
Walnut Grove Cry. 


Address. Manager. 
Ceidiangiwaillier aie sees s Miss A. Richards. 
DaAl<Otaae een ohn INewmean, Co 
BAAS ee ectear Nes, hence imara hieyeeees tree he fote re he or | 
IDAIINASCGUIS. bon ocue ID, ANS IP labo 
MON ede nee ee ae Sy AOIEIUO)A, Alacaiey Wass mat 
Freeport. 605 | JR@low, IMLOIPE IO Bes '6 65 
German Valley.. .|H. Sheets.. 

IES CSV Cie ree Seah a NR he Rl ok me a ede Oe 
ID ARVASIS SS ctl ieee W. Minard 
TEENA eee PON eerie a tee ID key Houser. 
jiPagwell Cini, Je, 12 

DS INION eine Gass 
Pearl City, R. F. D. Biaees sees 
Rock City. CAS, ILOBBAiNs 6466 
LEYSGL (OCU Gb aly Guess Ss. Wagel. NS On oats 
IDEN GIS hana ay eter sacra tere 1D), Minard OS NO ae 
Sclotay Wise ae. EF. Kosternader 
Freeport, R. F. D’ 


BY ARVAUSE ees scene 


Buttermaker. 


L. EK. Weckerl... 


G Peterson....- 


G. Lewenberger.. 


Tivo WUE, OWEM oe one oe 
C. Lewenberger.. 


C. Lewenberger.. 


VERMILION COUNTY. 


Name. 


Allerton Creamery Co. 
Rossville Creamery Co. 
Be Farm Creamery A 
ssn. 


Name. 


ilendales Creamery. 


WARREN COUNTY. 


Name. 


Monmouth Creamery Co 


Name. 


Addieville Creamery C 
Hoyleton Creamery.... 
New Minden Creamery. 
Pekan Grove Creamery 


Address. Manager. Buttermaker. 
Allerton.... Pp Chg cnera ic sustcioes Sutturland. 
VOSS walillen ein eee Wee Miadseni aaa Ba va mateenete rs 
RCE) BUENOS 6 Go c P. H. Jacobson 

WABASH COUNTY. 
| Address. Manager. Buttermaker. 
Allendale..... 
Address. Manager. Buttermaker. 
Monmouth. NEED AMUN Seater creole | Malu late Nek @ Sey tae. 
WASHINGTON COUNTY. 
Address. Manager. Buttermaker. 
PNAC Vall iecaaiense ara all Rie meiaraiane eens tec uae Gites 
Hoyleton....... ING INI NOME gio a ols 
New Minden..... IDs WASEIO6 50 ac 
@Okkahwavailillemerenansene ee enh 
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Name. 


Fairfield Creamery Co.. 


Fairfield 


WAYNE COUNTY. 


ILLINOIS STATE DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Address. Manager. 


W. W. Simms... 


- WILL COUNTY. 


Name. 


Acorn Creamery Co.... 
Barbers’ Corners Cry... 


DuPage Valley Cry. Co.. 
Eagle Lake Creamery.. 
Goodings Grove Cry... 
Interstate Creamery... 
Manhattan Creamery. 

Maple Hill Creamery. 
State Line Creamery.. 


Address. Manager. 
Crete scse ae aee WUC. Ma eek cane 
Plainfield, R. F. D. |C. Hogafa 

No. 4 . 

SOL ORG oe atiboeee acne eae J Beans Qe inh et incre 
Goodenow.....--- H. BH. Engleking. 
5 SLAOGEUSTOOIWE 6 o cn ob oo H. J. Holmes. 
Pee DEN: 2\S. Grimm........ 
.|Manhattan. Atle aeenaecer tease aoe Uae aret 

.|LockKport. wis: W. Jones & Co 
Beecher, R. F. DD. JOSs BeLSk suk mer 
INO eZee eos 


Name. 


Argyle Creamery Co. 

ae Valley Creamery 
O 

Durand Creamery.. 

EKdwardville Creamery. 


Lysander Creamery Co. 
Riverside Creamery.... 


Roscoe Creamery. 


WINNEBAGO COUNTY. 


Address. Manager. 
EAU Sey UG Lies rens, coc ate peieinetoe loose oreutey ren apenas Me peare eae eee 
Cherry Valley.. GANA Se WEENIE Als emnae 

.|Durand. M. C. Canna & Fras 
/Winnebago, ‘R. FF Cie 
ID, IN@: il, Ale Wagner Soren oo 
Pecatonica. le A. Provost 
Rockford, i F. iis): D. Smith 
No.1. 
..|Roscoe. GaSe Wialliteee teen 
. -|Winnebago......./C. P. Coolidge... 


Pee Butter Mfg. C 


Name. 


Garden Plain Creamery 
Morrison Creamery..... 
Round Grove Creamery. 
Spring Valley Creamery 
Tampico Creamery... 
EK. C. Dodge & Co... 
Hey Bros 


ee ee © © © © ee ew te ew 


Name. 


Johnston Creamery Co.|Johnston City.... 
Southern Illinois Cry Co./Marion 


_——_——— 


WHITESIDE COUNTY. 


Buttermaker. 


EF. Koars 


ee ee ee eo @ 


Buttermaker. 


eee © © © ew el} © © eo ew ew wg ee ew ee ew ew ew 8 


ee © © © © ew © ee ew ew ew ew ew 8 


G. W. eToupener et 
Ludwig. : 


ee © 0 © © © © © © eo ee ew 8 ew 8 
ee © e © © © © e © © 6 © ew ee 8 
oe ce ew ee we ew we ew eee 


ButtermakKer. 


CG. W. Swateck... 
R. Martin 
Wi el Wanye oneness 


oo ee eee 


WILLIAMSON COUNTY. 


Address. Manager. 


Ss. T. Welch 
John Mouse 


ee ee ee ee ew oe PI OLLIE JVLUUDSD . « « wo © eo 


eo © © © © © © © © ee ew ew ee ww 


eee ew ew 


Address. Manager. 

Garden Plain....|J. Grandy.. 
IMLOIPICNS OW 5 obo oo ooo Ve Newman Co. 
Round Grove.....|.. GiGi cans ee eee dln 
WMIOIMCNSOM 5 6scoasce ADIOS ISR NESESS otic. Bc 

p HDeNANIOIOGs sooo oooo6 Ie, UOMASOIMN. 555008 
Prophetstown. AL OKO eset 
Sitewlinew ws sae. aie (Co ET Cyan sumeter setibtieee 


Buttermaker. 


Part of Dutch-Belt herd at Illinois State Dairymen’s Convention in 
Effingham, January, 1912. Owned by A. F. Jansen, Effingham, III. 


iw) 
U 
=] 
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WOODFORD COUNTY. 


Name. Address. Manager. Buttermaker. 


.|Metamore......../Nelson & Finch.. 


Metamore Creamery Co. iS IR, (CHEWINTO 6 446 46 


TAZHWEHELL COUNTY. 


Name. Address. Manager. Buttermaker. 
ioe Norns’ Creamery Co)Washingeton.. 0... )ecccce cc cere ce scene ARE CCR Neue ceo onote 
UNION COUNTY. 

Name. Address. Manager. Buttermaker. 
Anna Creamery Co.. DANWTABTT Ae ees toe aunt aaaene |RSS ate) les eIpaGECOreE He Can TzuT NAMES AUR Aveo ich ean OCD 

Milk Bottling Plants. 

Name. Location. Office 
Beecher Creamery Co........ 1 BXEK SY OH ASN Meher ee Vela fe re NANCE 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co.. eee URES Ran | Aa ta uh Chicago. Lo Ren MTOM A ea RL 9 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co..|Cary. Scenes Pali cach al noice OU Oa n CUM PL MEE EN Na ake SP 
Borden’s Condensed Miik Co.. Belvidere. Sie ioe le coal Cahn CEO Na REA ANE Sai cas AN 
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Milk Condensing Plants. 


Name. 


“American Milk Products Co.. 
American Milk Products Co.. 
Aviston Milk Condensing Co. 


B & O. Milk Condensing Co.. 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co 
Cornell Bros..... Shean eaenne 


Cornell Bros. 
Cornell Bros. 


Pea Milk q “ondensing Edwardsville 


Te Condensed “Mille & Crea 
Greenville Milk Condensing Co. 
Helvetia Milk Condensing Co. 
Helvita Milk Condensing Co. 
Libby, McNeil & fiudby Co... 
Marshall Condensed Milk Co. 
M. & O. Milk Condensing Co. 
Oatman Condensed Milk Co.. 
Roszell Milk Condensing Co., 


J.D. 
ae Charles Milk Condensing 
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Southern Milk Condensing Co 

Van Camp Milk Condensing 
Conn: 

Whitehall ‘Condensed “Milk Co 

Wildi Evaporated Milk Co., J 

Wildi 
J @OMA o.0 a6 

Wisconsin Condensed Milk ere 

Yorkville Milk Condensing Co. 


Yorkville Milk Condensing Co.. 


. Carpentersville 


Evaporated Milk Co.,).. 


Location. 
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.|Algonquin 
.|Sterling 
.|Belvidere 
..|Huntley. 

.. |Maple Park. 
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Garden Prairie 
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Gilberts 
Greenville 
Highland.... 
Greenville 
Morrison 
Marshall 
Clinton 
Dundee 
Peoria 


St Charles 
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"Nashville. 


Effingham 


Whitehall 
Highland 
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Pecatonica 
Yorkville.... 
Sandwich 
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CHEESE FACTORY CONSTRUCTION. 


It is not advisable to construct a cheese factory unless a 
sufficient number of cows are available to warrant its success. 
The approximate number is as follows: American Full Cream 
Cheese Factory, 150 cows or more; Brick Cheese Factory, 100 
or more cows; Swiss Cheese Factory, 100 or more cows. It 
should be centrally located so as to equalize the hauling dis- 
tance of the patrons. 


Location. 
Reference is made to this on another page in the bulletin. 
Size of Building. 


This should be considered as to present and future possibil- 
ities of surrounding territory tributary to the factory. In the 
sections of the State where dairying is not the leading occupa- 
tion and future prospects are good for more and better dairy- 
men, it will be advisable to construct the building large enough 
to accommodate some future prospects. 

We have endeavored to draw plans and specifications suit- 
able for a large factory with a capacity of 15,000 to 20,000 
pounds of milk daily, and a small factory suitable for 2,000 to 
7,000 pounds of milk daily. 


Construction. 


It is advisable to construct the buildings as sanitary as pos- 
sible, using no perishable material for floors. Use concrete, 
stone, or tile. Foundations for building and floors must be 
well made, as it means much to the future of the building. The 
construction of foundation and floors will be found on pages 
six and seven, giving the necessary information as to construc- 
tion and building of the large cheese factory. 

When building the small cheese factory with the curing 
room under the manufacturing room, the floor will be differ- 
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ently constructed. There should be heavy timbers 18 inches 
apart, or steal girders used, 1 or 1% inch lumber laid over 
same, then two inches of concrete, about one cement to five or 
six of gravel, finished with 1 inch of top dressing about one 
cement to two of sand. This floor should descend to the drain 
from % to 3g inch to every foot. Concrete is preferable for all 
floor purposes; concrete or stone for foundations, basement or 
cellar. | 


Drainage. 


The drainage at cheese factories can be disposed of as out- 
lined in the section covering drainage. ‘The drainage from a 
cheese factory is considerably less than at creameries; conse- 
quently, 1f a septic tank is to be built, it can be built on a smaller 
plan. Cess- “pools or open drain will have to be given same 
consideration, as in the creamery write- = (B/D): 


Cellar ‘as Drying Room for Cheese. 


It is advisable to build partly under-ground room for the 
cheese to be placed from the press to dry off sufficiently before 
parrafining and boxing. ‘There has been some objection to the 
under-ground drying or curing room, the main objection being 
mould, and the results were a mouldy cheese package. ‘This 
can be avoided by proper ventilation. Construct the chimney 
so as to be built from the cellar up, providing for ventilation 
at bottom and top of cellar in chimney.” Place threes onanemn. 
inch tile in opposite side of cellar from chimney, about one or 
two feet from the floor of the cellar; have this tile lead outside 
up out of the ground at a sufficient height to avoid being filled 
up by washed earth, etc. Have caps or dampers provided for 
intake and outtake ventilation flues. If possible, a still better 
system can be had if connection can be made to smoke-stack on 
boiler, instead of building the chimney or out-take flue in the 
cellar. The cellar should be well provided with sufficient light. 

For shelving in drying room, use 4 by 4 inch posts; for 
cross arms use I-inch by 4 or 6 inch lumber, set same in posts 
or nail on strongly. Sixteen inches are required for shelves. 
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Start first shelf about two feet from the floor, one foot apart is 
sufficient for the following shelves, placing them as high as is 
convenient for a man to reach up. Have two to three feet for 
alley betwen the shelves. 


List of Machinery for Hand Separator Creamery, Making 100,000 Pounds 
cf Butter per Year. | 


One Zola i Boiler complete, ode 12 HP. Steam Engine 
or one 12 H. P. Boiler and one 8 H. P. Gasoline Engine. 
If the large boiler is used there will be needed: 
200 fire bricks, 200 lbs. fire clay, 5,ooo common brick. 
One 24 bottle tester complete. 
One Churn, capacity 800 lbs. butter. 
One 300 gallon ripener. 
One Rotary Pump, (Buttermilk). 
One Weigh tank. 
One Conductor head and five feet trough. 
One Galvanized Steel Wash Sink. 
One 30 barrel steel water tank. 
One 9% barrel steel buttermilk tank. 
6 doz. sample jars with aluminum screw covers for daily 
testing. 
Ome’ Ss oz, sraduate. 
Y% doz. thermometers. 
@nme butter packer. 
One long handled butter spade. 
Two butter ladles. 
One box stencil paste and brush. 
One gallon short handle dipper. 
Two Keiser floor brushes. 
Two sample jar brushes. 
Two goose scrub brushes. 
Two Princess scrub brushes. 
Two test bottle brushes. 
One 600 lbs. double beam scale with iron platform. 
Ome balance for cream testing. © 
One scale for weighing butter. 
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One moisture test. 

One 20 ft. shafting I 11-16. 

Five adjustable drop hangers 12x1 11-16, set collars same 
Sizer sii mo) 

Two lbs. hemp packing. 

4 |b. asbestos wick packing. 

Three lbs. sheet rubber packing (Eclipse). 

One 3 inch flue cleaner. 

Onevirenneker 

One No. 3 Brown’s pipe tongues. 

One No. 18 Trimo pipe wrench. 

One 14 inch pipe wrench. 

One No. 2 Crane’s pipe vise. 

One No. 2 Saunder’s pipe cutter. 

One set stock and dies %4 to 1% inches. 

34 inch steam hose. 

Well pump. 

One starter can. 

All necessary pulleys to run churn, ripener, ete. 

Figure to run main shaft about 200 revolutions per minute. 

One refrigerator. 


Butter and Ice Cream Factory. 


The following combined creamery and ice cream factory 
plan with description of same has been prepared by Prof. R. 
M. Washburn, Associate Professor of Dairy Husbandry, Univer- 
Siby lighnaly Sie. Pell: 


Placing the Machinery. 


So far as is possible, without unduly disturbing the present 
arrangement of the vats, churn and other machines, the ice cream 
machinery should be arranged to save excessive labor and time, 
arranged so that the cream shall naturally work towards the 
holding room and shipping door. 

The sweet cream must be kept sweet, and the most efficient 
and most economical way to do that is to have a tank of water 
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into which the cans of cream are set, and in which large chunks 
of ice are kept most of the time. This tank would naturally be 
located in the work room, on the way from the intake to the 
freezer, and the freezer between the cream tank and the cold 
room door. 

The ice crusher should be so placed that as the ice is thrown 
down the chute, it will fall close to the sweet cream tank on the 
one side, and close to the crusher on the other. ‘Then, as coarse 
blocks are required in the tanks, no needless draging will be 
round necessary. And, when wanted fine, it will still be near the 
machine to be broken. 

‘The freezer would best be within a few steps of the cream, 
and within one step and easy shoveling distance from the supply 
of cracked ice. 


The tank or cabinet, for the storage of the finished ice cream, 
should be in a cold room, and yet close to the crushed ice, which 
means that the crusher had better be near the door opening 
through into the storage room. 


The storage room will, of necessity, be damp, with so much 
ice about, so when avoidable it will hardly be advisable to store 
in the butter refrigerator, which should be kept dry, or measur- 
ably so. A separate room, where it can be provided, located as 
shown in the accompanying plan, should be provided when prac- 
ticable. 


The ripening vat and churn may also be arranged much as 
shown, the butter progressing to the end of the room in which 
the butter refrigerator is located and on same side as shipping- 
out door. ; 

In the accompanying plan, which it should be stated, is 
shown more as a suggestion than as an ideal arrangement, it 
will be noted the boiler and coal bin are close to the place of ac- 
tivity, the intake, where also is placed the sampling outfit and 
tester. 

The store room, for tubs, liners, etc., is near the churn and, 
close by, a bench table for packing small orders of butter. If 
both the ripeners are needed for churning cream, the one near 
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the gutter may be turned the other end to the churn, or may be 
used to mix batches of cream for freezing. 


The sweet cream storage tank may well be made of con- 
crete, and set half or more below the level of the floor, and made 
deep enough to contain Io gal. cans. By building somewhat be- 
low the floor, it will not only be found far easier to lift cans of 
cream both in and out, but easier to lift heavy chunks of ice into 
the tank. An overflow into the drain should be provided at the 
one end. This tank should be made large enough to hold three 
days’ supply of cream. ‘This for the purpose of reserve supply, 
as well as to age the stock. It should be provided with a lid, in 
two sections. | 


The chute should be arranged so that a good quantity of ice 
may be thrown down and used as needed, and that close by both 
cream tank and crusher, will be found especially convenient. It 
must be made with especially heavy walls to withstand the fall of 
heavy ice. 

A tank of ice and salt, for hardening and holding the ice 
cream, would best be in the cold room, just inside the door 
which swings outward. This tank may, or may not, be of con- 
crete, but should have a good cover, in two sections, so that the 
whole surface of the ice need not be exposed every time any is 
used, and it must have a place at the bottom from which all the 
water may be drained off. A very good device is a pipe standing 
outside, which can be laid over at any angle to allow the water 
inside to stand at any desired height. On occasion it will be 
found preferable to store away young ice cream in the shipping 
tubs themselves, in which case the room in which the tank is 
located may be filled. 


The freezer is placed down the room a short distance, to 
give room for the cream mixing operations, between it and the 
tank. There will still be ample room for re-icing the shipping 
tubs and covering them with burlaps ready for shipping, between 
it and the shipping-out door. 


The butter refrigerator is provided with ice shelf or, much 
better, a compartment built so the air will circulate and dry the 
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tubs, is placed across the end, out of the way and so as to cool 
the wall of the other cold room. 

The ice house is here built as part of the main building, and 
with thick walls for insulation, it being the idea to keep the ice 
clean, not to cover the ice itself with sawdust. If the walls are 
made I ft. 6 in. apart and packed with sawdust or plainer shav- 
ings and the ice is piled 12 ft. deep, this chamber will hold about 
120 tons in use. ‘The ice itself is covered several inches deep 
with old gunny sacks and burlap to keep the ice from melting 
on top and yet to keep it clean. 
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OFFICIAL RECORDS OF PURE-BRED DAIRY 
COWS. 


By C. C. Hayden, University of Illinois. 


A new bulletin from University of Illinois Agricultural Ex- 
periment ‘Station deals with “Official | Records of Pure Bred 
Dairy Cows,” and was prepared by C. C. Hayden. A large part 
of the bulletin is made up of tables of records; and the remainder 
contains interesting matter about the value of carefully kept 
records in breeding operations, improvement of cattle by careful 
selection and breeding etc. From the bulletin we take the fol- 
lowing: 


Introduction, 


For more than 50 years northern Illinois has been known 
as a dairy section. In that time great advance has been made 
in methods and machinery for carrying on the work, but during 
the same time little systematic effort has been put forth in the 
improvement of dairy cattle. ‘Though the dairy section in the 


southern part of the state developed at a much later date, rela- 


tively more progress has been made in the improvement of its 
cattle. ‘The Northwestern Dairyman’s Association was organ- 
ized in 1866 and included dairymen of both northern Illinois and 
southern Wisconsin. Its main object was apparently the devel- 
opment of the manufacturing and marketing of dairy products 
rather than the improvement of the cattle. Five years later 
(1871) Illinois had 46 cheese factories and creameries, and from 
this time on great strides were made in butter and cheese pro- 
duction. The Illinois Dairyman’s Association was organized 
at Elgin in 1874, since which time Elgin has been famous as a 
dairy center. ‘The early work of this association dealt more 
particularly with the manufacturing and marketing side rather 
than with the production side of dairying. In the available early 
history of dairying in the state very little is said about the 
quality of the cattle but much about the products. 
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The method of handling cows practiced by most dairymen 
in the dairy section of the state until very recently, tended to 
decrease rather than to increase their productive capacity. Fresh 
cows were brought from other sections into the neighborhood 
of the creameries and were milked through the winter or as 
long as they produced profitably without breeding, after which 
they were sold for beef at a price often equal to the price paid 
when fresh. The ease with which “red cows” could be pur- 
chased in the neighboring sections and the relatively high price 
paid for milk were responsible for this method, which kept 
drawing the best cows from the surrounding country and send- 
ing them to the slaughter house without leaving any progeny. 
The real source was destroyed to supply the immediate demand. 
If any were bred, the calves were killed or were sold for veal 
as soon as possible after birth. ‘This system discouraged, rather 
than encouraged the breeding of good cattle within the dairy 
districts; consequently Illinois has a very small number of good, 
pure-bred dairy cattle, when compared with some of the sur- 
rounding states. ‘The high prices recently prevailing, together 
with the better knowledge of the real value of a good cow, are 
forcing the dairymen to consider the problem of raising their 
own cows. Along with this problem comes the conviction that, 
where possible, it pays to raise pure-bred animals. 


Improvement by Careful Selection and Breeding. 


There are in Illinois over 1,000,000 cows used for dairy 
purposes, of which not over two per cent are pure-bred, and of 
only a fraction of one per cent have accurate records of produc- 
tion been kept either officially or privately. Many dairymen are 
now adding to their herds a few pure-bred animals as the be- 
ginning of pure-bred herds, and still larger numbers are using 
pure-bred sires on grade herds. ‘These are certainly steps in the 
right direction. Every possible means should be used to raise 
the average production of dairy cows: Not all persons can have 
pure-bred animals, but all can use good bulls to grade up their 
herds, and one of the best ways to convince a man of the value 
of well-bred stock is to demonstrate to him the effect of a pure 
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bred “sire, on a grade herd, It should be considered) urlemless 
than a crime to use a scrub bull, or one whose dam has not pro- 
duced 300 pounds of butter fat in 365 days. 

Had careful selection and breeding been practiced for the 
past sixty years by the dairymen of northern Illinois, that part 
of the state would have been known the world over on account 
of the excellence of its dairy cattle. During that time fifteen 
generations could have been produced, and fifteen generations 
under careful selection would have worked wonders. Very little 
concerted action has been taken by even the breeders of pure- 
bred cattle to advance the interests of their respective breeds. In 
some states there are associations for the differnt breeds, and 
numerous county or local associations. Wisconsin has about 
twenty-nine such associations which are doing a great work. 
Similar organizations should occupy a more prominent place in 
Illinois dairying. The herd books show that only a small part 
of the men owning pure-bred cattle in the state are members of 
even their national breed associations. ‘The Dairy Cattle Im- 
provement Association of L[llinois was organized in 1908, and 
consisted of men representing the different dairy breeds. ‘The 
object was to promote the spread of pure-bred cattle in the 
state and especially the use of pure-bred bulls on grade herds. 
Little has been heard from this association. At the state fair in 
1909 a state Holstein-Friesian association was organized, which 
is doing a little active work. Since that time associations have 
been organized in McHenry and Effingham counties and are do- 
ing some earnest work. A few men in any county organized for 
the purpose of promoting any breed can do much toward the 
general improvement of the cattle of that district by simply talk- 
ing of the merits of their cattle and by showing good records 
of production. In this manner they will bring forcibly before 
their neighbors the contrast between good and poor producing 
cows, and thus stimulate them to better breeding. 


A part of the income from a well-regulated dairy farm 
comes from the sale of surplus stock. The better the reputation 
of a community for good cattle, the more buyers it will attract 
snd the better the prices that can be obtained. Co-operative 
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advertising can be made beneficial and a local breeders’ directory 
can be printed, both of which will aid the breeders materially in 
getting better acquainted, in the exchange of cattle, and in out- 
side advertising. 

li a breeder cannot fill an order, it is to his advantage to 
have a neighbor who can fill it, and to this end a list of stock for 
sale can be published periodically. ‘Through co-operation the 
very best bulls can be secured and retained within the county or 
section covered by the organization. Bulls which have proved 
their worth can be passed from one herd to another, and in 
some cases co-operative ownership of bulls would be of advant- 
age. Such associations could co-operate in securing better laws 
regulating the live-stock trade, controlling contagious diseases, 
etc. By co-operating with farmers’ institutes better speakers 
on dairy subjects could be secured and general dairy informa- 
tion could be distributed among the members. ‘The exhibits at 
state and county fairs could be greatly improved by offering bet- 
ter inducements to residents of the state or county who exhibit 
stock of their own breeding. 


Value of Records. 


Along with the increased interest in better cattle comes 
a more general interest in the keeping of records and in breed- 
ing for production rather than simply for pedigree and form. 
The man who breeds for form and fancy points alone is very 
apt to be grievously disappointed in production. The time is 
already here when the cow which cannot show a good milk or 
fat record is not desired for breeding purposes by intelligent 
dairymen. As stated before, but few breeders in the state have 
kept records of milk or fat or have taken advantage of the 
official test and advanced register. Individual records are of 
ereat value in breeding operations as well as in disposing of sur- 
plus stock. ‘The bull calf from a cow with a good record may be 
sold for double the price it would bring without such record. If 
dairy cattle are at all worthy of a place in economic agriculture, 
it is because of their production of milk and butter fat and not 
because of their beauty or beef-producing qualities. 
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Beauty is that which differs from the common herd and 
appeals to our aesthetic natures. The characteristic which ren- 
der an animal pleasing to the eye are in a measure antagonistic 
to the characteristics necessary to heavy milk production, un- 
less we see beyond the surface and measure beauty by utility. 
Cattle bred for beauty are suited to the parks of the wealthy but 
not to be business partners with the common dairyman whose 
income depends on the product of his herd. In the past, pedigree 
and beauty of form have played too great a part in breeding 
operations and have retarded rapid progress in production. One 
is at times constrained to say that a breeder should know the 
individuals in his herd by the scales, the Babcock test, and the 
feed bin only. The outward appearance should be of secondary 
consideration and valued as an indication of productive capacity 
and vitality. The true measure of the economic value of a cow 
is her production of milk and butter fat. 

If animals backed by ancestry which produces milk rich 
in fat are mated, the offsprings may be expected to retain that 
characteristic or possibly to advance. The same principle holds 
in the mating of animals whose ancestry were heavy milkers. 
Breeding without attention to either of these qualities tends to 
keep productive capacity at a standstill or, if the cattle have been 
well bred, to permit it to decline. Improvement comes only by 
continued careful selection. For these reasons yearly records 
are invaluable to the man who wishes to build up a herd of effi- 
cient cows and the man who begins keeping records early in 
his breeding work will avoid much disappointment later. The 
following has been accomplished by one Illinois breeder who 
followed this method: Four of his cows have produced in one 
year between 18,000 and 21,000 pounds of milk each and be- 
tween 605 and 656 pounds of butter fat; thirteen have produced 
in one year between 13,000 and 19,000 pounds of milk and over 
500 pounds of butter fat; three have produced over 12,000 
pounds of milk and over 440 pounds of butter fat; others in the 
herd have made very good records. These cows were not select- 
ed from many herds, as is frequently the case in building up 
a herd, but were bred and reared on the farm of the owner. 
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What this breeder has done other breeders can do, but it will take 
time and careful selection. 

The cost of official testing prohibits many men from enter- 
ing their cows for advanced register, and others hesitate be- 
cause they cannot see the real value or immediate returns. In 
most cases it is soon repaid in increased returns from animals 
sold. Where official records cannot be made, private records 
should be kept, which will be practically as valuable for breeding 
purposes but will not be as fully credited by prospective buyers. 
The majority of the tests made in the state thus far have been 
short-time official tests. While these are useful they are by 
no means as valuable as the semi-official or yearly tests. The 
true value of a cow is shown by what she can produce in one 
or more years and not in a few days’ time under heavy feeding. 
It freqently happens that cows which will not make a sufficient 
amount of butter fat to be admitted to the Advanced Register 
on a seven-day test will make much more than enough to admit 
them on a yearly record, and it often happens that cows which 
make large seven day records make small yearly records. Pre- 
vious to September, 1910, about twenty-nine breeders in IIli- 
nois had tested one or more cows; of these, one Holstein-Fries- 
ian, one Jersey, one Brown Swiss, and four Guernsey breeders 
conducted yearly, or semi-official, tests. From that date to Sep- 
tember I, I9QII, nine other breeders have had tests conducted. 
There are but few seven or thirty-day records of high quality, 
as will be seen in the tables, which show the tests completed 
prior to September 1, IgITI. 


‘Semi-Official Records. 


The semi-official, or yearly, records are conducted in the 
following manner: ‘The owner of the cow keeps a careful 
record of the pounds of milk produced at each milking. At the 
end of each month this record is sent to the secretary of the 
breed association with which these cattle are registered. At some 
time during each month a representative from the agricultural 
experiment station visits the farm and conducts a two days’ test. 
Upon arrival the representative sees that the cow is milked 
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dry at the regular milking period. He then carefully weighs the 
milk and makes a butter-fat test at each milking, the last milk- 
ing closing exactly 48 hours after the close of the preliminary 
milking. The average percentage of fat found during these 
two days is used as the average for the month. From the milk 
record sent in by the breeder and the report by the supervisor, 
the officers of the association figure the amount of fat produced 
during the month. ‘This method is not adopted by all the breed 
associations for Advanced Register. The breeds included are 
Holstein-Friesian, Jersey, Guernseys, Ayrshire, and Brown 
Swiss. The breeders of Guernsey cattle have been most active 
in this work within the state. 


Requirements. 


The requirements of the different associations for admis- 
sion to Advanced Register or the Register of Merit are as fol- 
lows: 

The Holstein-Friesian Association of America requires that 
cows first be admitted on a seven-day test, after which yearty 
records will be recorded if the cows produce or exceed the fol- 
lowing : 
| A cow calving or aborting at two years of age or under 
must make during that lactation period and within 365 con- 
secutive days, 250.5 pounds of butter fat, and for each day she 
exceeds two years of age at the time of last calving or aborting, 
one- tenth of a pound of butter fat shall be added to the require- 
ment until she reaches five years of age, when and after which 
360 pounds is required. 

The yearly requirements of the American Guernsey Cattle 
Club and of the American Jiersey Cattle Club are the sameuas 
those of the Holstein-Friesian Association, with the exceptions 
that no seven-day record is required and that the age of the cow 
is taken at the beginning of the test and not necessarily at the 
time of last calving or aborting. 

The Ayrshire Breeders’ Association requires that a cow 
which is two years old or under at calving shall produce 6,000 
pounds of milk and 214.3 pounds of butter fat, to which require- 
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ments shall be added 1.37 pounds of milk and .o6 pounds of fat 
for each additional day above two years of age. A three-year 
old cow must produce 6,500 pounds of milk and 236 pounds of 
butter fat, to which shall be added 2.74 pounds of milk and .12 
pounds of fat for each additional day. This ratio continues 
until a cow is five years of age, when the requirements reach 
their maximum, 8,500 pounds of milk and 322 pounds of butter 
fat. 

The Brown Swiss Association requires that a cow calving 
under two years and six months of age shall produce 222 pounds 
of butter fat, to which requirement shall be added .og pounds 
of fat for’ each additional day until a cow is six years of age, 
when the amount of fat will have reached 337 pounds. 

The highest records in the different breeds are as follows: 


Name Number Milk Fat 
Jersey—Naeoba Irene .......25 cee te ee ne 146443 17,253.0 lb. 952.0 Ib. 
Holstein-Friesian—Pietertje Lass Aggie 

INV SiS PIE aL 270 | egos SO ea a 104094 20,165.4 lb. 660.75 Ib. 
Guernsey—Dolly Bloom of Langwater..... eA Zn ZO ZA uli. Goes 4) ls 
Brown Swiss—Belle Windsor ............ 1964 10,959.88 lb. 455.08 Ib. 


The record made by Jacoba Irene is the highest record ever 
made by a Jersey cow and is indeed remarkable when her other 
records are considered. 


Milk Fat 
VE SAIC: Slav Glilsm Sse stray) ANG ys see aa cane ac a/c ea WIL BOL Woe HUG): ey, 
AS RS NII IN en esis rae. ile wo aap eaves Gucie cise eed Cae oe 14,255 Ib. 792 Ib. 
RAC ATS INCI ETA DOS ee ee LABS) lo Sy lo) 


SEGELE » SUNG TOSS: tha ti AS HO ee ane ellceac et eee reg aaa 12,001 lb. 667.8 Ib. 


This cow calved again January, 1911, and started on an- 
other year of good work, but changed hands and the test was 
discontinued. The first two years of the above record were not 
strictly semi-official, but the tests were conducted by the Station 
the same as the tests on other herds in the state; the milk was 
weighed and tested for one week out of each seven, and the 
record was then estimated from this. 
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Official Records. 


‘The official tests are usually conducted for from seven to 
ninety days. During the entire test a supervisor must be pres- 
ent and weigh and test the milk from each milking. Holstein- 
Friesian and Jersey cattle are admitted to Advanced Register by 
these tests upon fulfilling the following requirements: A Hol- 
stein-Friesian cow, two years of age or under at calving, must 
produce ’7.2 pounds of butter fat in seven consecutive days, 
and for each additional day up to five years. 00439 pounds of 
fat are added. After five years 12 pounds is the requirement. 
The minimum requirement for a Jersey cow, regardléss of age, 
is 12 pounds butter fat in seven consecutive days. 


These seven-day tests are usually conducted soon after the 
cow is fresh and in her best producing period. Frequently the 
cow is rested and fed well for some time before freshening and 
is nearly always pushed to her limit during the test: ‘These tests 
do not give a true estimate of the ability of the cow to produce 
for long periods of time. ‘The Holstein-Friesian Association 
provides for a second test to be made not less than eight months 
after calving; which helps to give a better idea of the persistency 
of the cow, but is not equal to the semt-official yearly record. 


The second table given shows that during the past nine 
years AI1 short-time tests were made. Out of this number 
Jacoba Irene 146443 (Jersey), Mechtiulde DeKol Birererye 
Aaggie 79388 (Holstein-Friesian), and Reka Ormsby 67591 
(Holstein-Friesian) produced 20 pounds or over, and 31 other 
cows produced between 16 and 20 pounds of butter fat in seven 
consecutive days. It is interesting to note that of the 411 tests 
made, 128, or a little less than one-third, were made by one 
breeder. 411 tests in nine years make a very poor showing 
when the standing of Illinois as a dairy state is considered. 110 
of these were made durime the year Tori. Breeders are yur 
beginning to realize that the future of Illinois dairying depends 
largely upon their attitude toward breeding for production. As 
land becomes more valuable and the demands upon agriculture 
become greater, the poor producing cow must be eliminated and 
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a good producer substituted, because the margin of profit will 
grow smaller unless the average cow is developed to keep pace 
with the increased cost of feed. 

We are frequently asked which is the best breed of dairy 
cows. Jlhis question we are not yet able to answer, for much 
depends upon the disposition of the product and upon the fancy 
of the owner. ‘The question of securing good individuals is of 
greater importance than the breed. No matter in what breed 
one decides to invest he is apt to fail of good results unless he 
selects carefully his foundation animals and continues a sys- 
tem of rigid selection. Even grade cows carefully selected and 
mated with good, pure-bred sires for two or three generations 
will often give better returns in production than pure-bred ani- 
mals mated indiscriminately. After the breed is once selected 
the individuals in the herd should receive the greatest attention. 
The records in this bulletin are not necessarily an indication of 
icmmclimve iments Ot the different breeds, but rather an 
indication of the number of animals of each breed within the 
state and the degree of interest taken by their owners. 


General Rules Governing Tests. 


The State Experiment Station sends out men to make these 
tests subject to the rules adopted by the different breed associa- 
tions. ‘These rules can be obtained by writing the secretaries of 
the different associations. 

Persons in charge of cows to be treated are permitted to 
care for and feed them as they see fit, except that they are not 
permitted to use drugs as stimulants or to feed milk. An official 
test cannot begin under six days after calving, because the 
milk during that period is abnormal. ‘Ten days’ or two weeks’ 
notice should be given to the Experiment Station or association 
when a test is desired, and it is desirable that a second notice be 
sent to the Station about three days previous to beginning, as 
it frequently happens that cows “go off feed” or that for some 
other reason the owner is not ready to begin at the specified 
ionlaes 
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The owner is expected to furnish a Babcock tester, acid, 
and composite sample jars (fruit jars), and to care for the Sta- 
tion representative from the time he arrives at the nearest rail- 
road station until he returns to the same. The Station furnishes 
other necessary apparatus. 


The representative shall identify each cow by use of the cer- 
tificate of registration which the owner must provide. If the 
color markings do not correspond to those on the certificate, 
or if the certificate is wanting, the representative must sketch 
carefully, on a blank provided, the markings of the animal and 
attach the same to the record. Such records will not be accepted 
until the proper certificates are produced. 

The representative shall see that each cow is milked dry 
and that the time is recorded at the last regular milking previous 
to the beginning of the test. He shall also see that the test 
closes at exactly the same time of day at which it began. 

The milk from each milking shall be weighed, sampled and 
tested by the representative, and all samples shall be kept under 
lock and key until tested and recorded in duplicate. 

In case of semi-official tests lactometer and temperature 
readings should always be taken. For this purpose the milk 
should be cooled below 70 degrees F. and if possible to 60 de- 
Sqeesin | 

Not more than one cow shall be milked at the same time, 
and the milker, while milking, shall constantly be under the 
observation of the representative. 

The record blank should be filled out and signed before a 
notary public as soon as the test is completed, and sent at once 
to the Station for approval. 

A composite sample consisting of a proportionate part of 
each milking shall be taken and sent to the Station at the 
close of the test. 

In semi-official tests a careful statement of the feed shall be 
procured and recorded. 

The results of seven or thirty-day Holstein-Friesian, and 
two-day Guernsey tests shall be reported, immediately on com- 
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pletion, to the association on blanks provided for that purpose. 
These are called preliminary reports. 

Station representatives are not at liberty to disregard any 
of the rules laid down by the association or the Station. 


CONSTITUTION ADOPTED BY SOME LOCAL BREED ASSOCIATIONS 


Article ! 


Secnon l—ihis orsanization shall be known as the....5........... 
COMIN 48 6 One niente oe Breeders Association. 

Section 2—The object shall be co-operation in the breeding of more 
and better cattle, the encouragement of beginners, and the establishing 
OimememrepitatiON Of. .... 26.60. ss COWUMbyseaS: CONC Ober i. ee eee) catile. 


Article Il 


Section 1.—This association shall be composed of persons who own 
or are in charge of herds containing pure-bred................ cattle, or 
Milowarerusime ay pure-bred.s. 2.0). 6... ke sire on their grade herds. 

Section 2.—All members shall be entitled to every privilege of the 
association, and all offices shall be filled by active members in good 
standing. 

Section 3——The officers of this association shall consist of a presi- 
dent, one or more vice-presidents, a secretary-treasurer and an executive 
COMMUNES OL ss si foc cc es cele members. 

Section 4.—It shall be the duty of the president to preside at all 
regular and called meetings, to call meetings, etc. 

Section 5.—The vice president shall perform the duties of the presi- 
dent when that officer is unable to act. 

Section 6—The secretary-treasurer shall be the recording and cor- 
responding ofiicer of the association and shall collect and be custodian 
of all money paid to the association. He shall keep an accurate record 
of all proceedings, a list of all members with their addresses, and shall 
prepare all matter for publication. 

Section 7.—The executive committee shall have control of all the 
affairs of the association when not in session. It shall arrange a pro- 
gram and provide a place of meeting for each regular meeting of the 
association. 

Section 8.—The officers of this association shall be elected at the 
regular annual meeting of this association, which shall be held on the 
3 bic pik aids SRSA ENGI UCR PATS Ol nem aE i wae seein ce Vi CanCles ,OCCULnINe 
shall be filled by the executive committee. 
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Section 9.—Applications for membership must be made to and ap- 
proved by the executive committee. A majority vote at any regular 
meeting and the payment of dues will admit to membership. 

Section 10.—This association shall have power to expel any mem- 
ber when in its judgment it deems it to the best interests of the 
association. 

Section 11.—This constitution may be amended by a two-third vote 
of the members present at any regular meeting provided each member 
has been notified of the proposed change at least two weeks prior to 
the meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 


Article I 
All meetings shall be governed by Roberts’ rules of order. 


Article II 
Annual membership dues shall be............. payable in advance. 


Article III 


CN nari hanes ... Members of this association shall constitute a- quorum 
to transact business. 


Article IV 
Regular mectines shaliltpe neldme.s. 2s sste eee at places designated 
by the executive committee. 
Article V 


The president may call a meeting at any time and must call a 
rneeting at the request of five members. 


Article VI 


These by-laws may be amended at any meeting provided the ainend- 
ments were introduced at a previous meeting. 


Conclusions. 


1. Illinois is deficient in good pure-bred dairy cattle of 
all breeds. 


2. The large increase in the number of tests made during 
the last year indicates that the breeders are commencing to real- 
ize the importance of systematic breeding for production. 

2. * heres al areatmeed tor the oneamization @r stare anme 
local breed associations, and for active work to be done by 
them. 
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BALANCED VS. UNBALANCED RATIONS FOR 
DAIRY COWS. 


By Wilber J. Fraser, Chief in Dairy Husbandry, and Cassius C. Hayden, 
Assistant Chief in Dairy Husbandry. 


Introduction. 


The facts given in the following pages furnish a good ex- 
ample of the difference in value between a well-balanced, though 
not ideal, and an unbalanced ration. Although the standard 
balanced ration for dairy cows is fairly well determined, yet 
there are many dairymen who still persist in feeding a ration 
composed largely of corn and such roughage as corn stover, tim- 
othy hay, etc., which make an unbalanced ration. Taking the 
above facts into consideration, the Department of Dairy Hus- 
bandry deemed it wise to conduct an experiment to show the 
loss which may be sustained by dairymen who persist in feeding 
unbalanced rations. 

Possibly it may be well to call to mind what is meant by a 
balanced ration. A balanced ration is one in which each of 
the different food materials or nutrients is present in just the 
right proportion and amount to meet the needs of the animal. 
If there is too much of either carbohydrates or protein, the ex- 
cess becomes. a waste; if there is too little of either, the others 
present will mot be used to the best advantage. What the last 
statements are true, and that there is a large difference in the 
amount of milk produced from a balanced and from an unbal- 
anced ration, has long been known, but it seems difficult for 
many dairymen to realize this fact. They fail to understand 
that quantity of feed cannot be made to take the place of quality 
and that there is a necessary connection between the nutrients in 
the feed and those in the milk; hence they are inclined to look at 
the cow as a machine which can turn any kind of feed which 
she will eat into the constituents of milk. She can no more do 
this than a mason can build a house with sand and brick without 
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lime or cement; she may and does change the form of the nu- 
trients of the feed, but she cannot put into her milk what she 
does not receive in her feed. She will build just so far as the 
material supplied her will permit, or up to the limit of her ca- 
pacity. 

If a cow were fed carbohydrates only, she would die in a » 
short time; 1f she were fed fat only, she would dic im agcmenn 
time; if she were fed protein only, she would finally die. In 
each case she could make no milk without drawing on her body 
materials for some portion of it. If the mason iS Short on 
cement, he can use more sand and build with a poorer mortar, 
but not so with the cow; she keeps the proportions in the milk 
practically the same, and when one material is lacking, the milk 
flow is limited by it regardless of how much of the other ma- 
terials is present. Hence this experiment to show the vexucm 
of the losses involved in feeding unbalanced rations. 


Plan of the Experiment. 


This test started January 1, and continued until May 11, 
131 days. 

Twenty cows were divided into two lots of ten each. The 
two lots were as nearly equal in production and other character- 
istics as they could be divided, taking into consideration both 
their production at the time of the division and their previous 
records. Later it became necessary to remove one cow from 
Lot 1 and in order to keep the lots even a cow was removed from 
ior 2) also. 

After the two cows were removed, the average milk pro- 
duced daily by Lot 1 during the preliminary week was 37.8 
pounds per cow, and that by Lot 2, 36.18 pounds. ‘This differ- 
ence in production between the lots was somewhat greater than 
it was before the two cows were removed. There was a differ- 
ence in fat in favor of Lot 2 which at least partly counterbal- 
anced the difference in milk. 

The two lots stood in the same line of stalls and were treat- 
ed in every way alike except in the rations fed. Previous to 
starting the test they were all on the same well-balanced ration, 
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which consisted of good clover hay, corn silage, bran, corn meal, . 
and Buffalo gluten feed. ‘The cows were producing well on this 
ration, and were all in good flesh and good physical condition. 
The treatment for several months previous had been the same 
for all the cows. 

The feeds in the rations were maintained in the following 
proportions, each cow being given all she could eat up clean: 


Ibe Al Lot 2 
Corn silage 30 pounds Corn silage 30 pounds 
Clover hay 8 pounds Timothy hay 5 pounds 
Gluten feed 4 2-3 pounds Clover hay 3 pounds 
Ground corn 31-3 pounds Ground corn 8 pounds 


The silage was made from well-eared, well-matured corn, 
andewds or time quality. Ihe clover hay, timothy hay, and 
grains were of good quality, and the grains were finely ground. 
The ration fed to Lot 1 contained 1 pound of digestible pro- 
tein to 6 pounds of digestible carbohydrates and fat, which is a 
well-balanced ration for cows giving 40 pounds of milk daily. 
The ration fed to Lot 2 contained 1 pound of digestible protein 
to 11 pounds of digestible carbohydrates and fats, which is far 
too low a proportion of protein for even a dry cow; yet such 
rations are frequently fed to dairy herds. 


Results. 


When the change was made from the preliminary ration 
to the test rations, the cows in both lots decreased in milk flow, 
but Lot 2, receiving the unbalanced ration, decreased much more 
rapidly. This decrease continued in Lot 2 until that lot was 
producing but little more than two-thirds as much as Lot 1. 
At the end of the 131 days the cows in Lot 1 were in practically 
as good condition as when the test started, but those in Lot 2 ran 
down so rapidly in both flesh and condition that after 90 days 
the changing of their ration and the terminating of the experi- 
ment were seriously considered. This great difference was due 
Mowe ize Of protein in tie fatiom ted to, Wot 2 and the lack of 
palatability in the timothy hay, of which the cows could not be 
induced to eat large amounts. Though the timothy was cut and 
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mixed with the clover, they managed to pick out the clover and 
ate the timothy only when forced to do so. It was practically 
impossible to induce the cows in Lot 2 to consume enough feed 
to supply sufficient protein for large quantities of milk. 

Just such rations are fed to many Illinois dairy herds, the 
owner believing that it is only necessary to supply an abundance 
of feed, almost regardless of quality. When such unbalanced 
rations are fed, the cows do not keep in good physical condition 
and therefore cannot consume as large quantities of feed nor 
produce as much milk. 

Lot 1, receiving the better ration, ate larger quantitiesson 
feed with greater relish, and kept in much better physical condi- 
tion. They not only ate more feed, but made much better re- 
turns per 100 pounds of feed consumed. Seldom were any of 
the cows in Lot 1 “off feed,’ but in Lot 2 this frequently oc- 
curred. 


Results in Production of Milk. 


Table 1 shows that the average difference in milk per cow 
per day during the preliminary week was 1.7 pounds in favor of 
Lot 1, which received the better ration. During the first week 
of the test this difference increased to 5.8 pounds per cow per 
day, during the seventh week to 13.2, and during the last five 
days to 12.2 pounds. 

The average difference per cow per day for the 19 weeks 
was 10.65 pounds, and the total difference between the two lots 
was 12,553.2 pounds. ‘The initial difference of 105.4 pounds of 
milk per week between the two lots, if carried through the en- 
tire test would amount to a total of 1.973 pounds. ‘This differ- 
ence taken from the 12,553.2 leaves 10,580.2 pounds directly 
due to the difference in the rations. This difference for the lot 
during the entire period, due to the poor ration, was equal to 
2% times the average production of the cows fed the good ra- 
tion. In other words, six and one-half cows received the bal- 
anced ration produced as much milk as the nine cows fed the 
unbalanced ration. 10.580 pounds of milk at $1.50 per hundred 
would be worth $158.70, the loss on nine cows for 131 days, 
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which is $17.63 per cow, or practically 13c per cow per day. 
There was little difference in the average cost per hundred 
pounds of feed in the two rations. The timothy hay in the poor 
ration cost more than the clover hay in the good ration, while the 
gluten feed in the good ration cost more than the corn meal 
in the poor ration. 

In Fig. 1 the space between each two horizontal lines rep- 
resents 20 pounds of milk and the space between each two ver- 
tical lines represents one week’s time, as indicated by the figures 
at the top and sides. 


Table 1.—Amount of Milk Produced by Each Lot Per Weex, Difference 
Per Week, and Difference Per Cow Per Day 


Week Pounds milk per week . Pounds differ- 
ence per cow 
Lot 1 Lot 2 Difference per day 

Preliminary 2384.7 22 eo 105.4 ee 
1 2315.8 1947.6 368.2 5.8 
2 2189.6 1811.8 Os 6.0 
3 2205.1 1739.4 465.7 fee 
4 2259.0 1652.9 606.1 9.6 
5 2271.6 1581.1 690.5 11.0 
6 Ze, 1537.0 692.7 11.0 
7 2253.8 1421.8 832.0 UB 
8 2259.5 1467.1 792.4 12.6 
9 2198.7 1423,4 Us WAS 
10 Zales 1381.2 740.1 nleslievy) 
11 1990.9 1289.0 701.9 alee 
12 1986.6 1293.6 693.0 11.0 
13 2000.6 1265.1 735.5 sll 3% 
14 1989.1 1297.5 69126). 11.0 
15 1961.8 1238.7 (23.1 is 
16 1976.1 1242.0 oael 7 
IU7F 1918.8 1232.1 686.7 10.9 
18 1905.8 1210.1 695.7 iLO 
5 days 1359.2 808.4 550.8 Wy 

Total 39393.0 26839.8 12553.2 LOK 


Results in Production of Butter Fat. 


Table 2 shows that the production of fat varied in a man- 
ner similar to that of the milk. For one week previous to the 
beginning of the test each cow in Lot 2 produced .og pounds of 
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fat more per day than each cow in Lot 1, 5.9 pounds more for 
the entire lot for the week. 

At the close of the first week of the test there was a differ- 
ence of 4.69 pounds of fat in favor of Lot 1, making the differ- 
ence from that of the previous week in production of the two 
lots, 10.59 pounds. The average difference per week was 19.18 
pounds. 

The total difference in production of fat between the two 
lots for the 131 days was 359.56 pounds. This is equivalent to 
2¥Y% times the average production of the cows in Lot 1; that is, 
six and one-half cows on the balanced ration produced as much 


Table 2—Amount of Butter Fat Produced by Each Lot Per Week, 
Difference Per Week, and Difference Per Cow Per Day. 


Week Pounds butter fat per week Pounds differ- 

ence per cow 
Lot 1 Lot 2 Difference per day 
Preliminary 77.58 83.48 —).90 —.09 
1 76.47 71.78 4.69 07 
2 Gal aoezak 5.94 09 
3 68.81 56.24 AEE .20 
4 71.66 54.87 16.79 BAT 
5 70.76 48.30 22.46 36 
6 alee DOsom 20.79 50) 
Ki 70.67 46.52 24.15 .38 
8 70.21 46.22 23.99 .38 
9 70.30 46.47 23.83 38 
10 70.37 46.85 23.52 cot 
ala 66.52 44.46 22.06 5 
Ww 66.02 46.08 19.94 .o2 
1S 65.55 42.75 22.80 .36 
14 63.55 44.33 19.22 pov 
5 63.58 41.67 21.91 35 
16 62.71 41.83 20.88 Ba 
IL 62.57 41.80 20.77 50) 
18 59.62 39.98 19.64 nave 
5 days 41.67 28.06 13.61 .30 

Total LZ one29 897.73 359.56 805+ 


fat as the nine cows on the unbalanced ration. ‘This 359 
pounds of butter fat at 25 cents per pound would be worth 
$89.75. ‘The loss on nine cows would be practically $10 per cow, 
besides the loss of skim milk, the injury to the cows, and the 
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effect on their future production. This does not take into 
account the initial difference in butter fat between the two lots, 
which, if added through the entire period, would make the dif- 
terence in favor of the good ration much greater. 


Difference in Feed Consumed. 


It was very difficult to keep the different feeds in the ration 
for Lot 2 in the exact proportions previously mentioned, be- 
cause the cows did not readily consume the timothy hay; but the 
balance, or ratio of protein to carbohydrates and fat, was not 
materially changed. Because of the lack of protein and palat- 
ability in the ration, the cows in this lot ran down rapidly in 
flesh and condition, and for these reasons they were not able 
to make the best use of the feed consumed. 

The total amount of feed consumed by Lot I was 59,840 
pounds, and that consumed by Lot 2,.52,720 pounds, a difference 
Cumzerneunds, which is 13:5. per cent. Ihe percentage of 
grain was a little greater in the ration for Lot 2, which would 
femme one tis lot the advantage. The feed eaten by Lot 1 
contained 21,120 pounds of digestible nutrients, and that con- 
sumed by Lot 2 contained 18,768 pounds, a difference of 2,352 
pounds. This shows that Lot I consumed 12.5 per cent more 
digestible nutrients than Lot 2. Since the cows in Lot 2 con- 
sumed a smaller amount of feed and were practically the same 
size as those in Lot 1, a larger percentage of the nutrients would 
be required for maintenance, but they were not maintained, and 
a part of the milk produced was at the expense of body weight. 


Nutrients Per Unit of Product. 


The cows receiving the balanced ration not only consumed 
more digestible nutrients but they also made better returns per 
ene hundred pounds of nutrients consumed. ‘The following 
tables show the relation between the milk and fat produced and 
the nutrients consumed. 

Tables 3 and 4 show that the nutrients consumed per 100 
pounds of milk produced varied decidedly between the cows 
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in the same lot. In Lot 1 the variation in protein was from 
5.76 to 10.37 pounds, in carbohydrates from 33.52 to 59.74 
pounds, in fat from 2.39 to 4.38 pounds, and in total nutrients 
from 44.66 to 79.97 pounds; in Lot 2 the protein varied from 
4.77 to 7.36 pounds, the carbohydrates from 46.99 to 72.85 
pounds, the fat from 2.43 to 3.73 pounds, and the total nutrients 
from 57.23 to 88.60 pounds. 

The average amounts of nutrients consumed per 100 pounds 
milk produced were as follows: Lot I, protein 7.12 pounds, 
carbohydrates 40.71 pounds, fat 3.00 pounds, and total nutrients 
54.59 pounds; Lot 2, protein 5.99 pounds, carbohydrates 59.12 
pounds, fat 3.03 pounds, and total nutrients 71.91 pounds. Lot 
2 consumed 15.9 per cent less protein, and 45.2 per cent more 
carbohydrates, or 33.7 per cent more total nutrients per 100 
pounds of milk produced. While the cows in Lot 2 consumed 
less protein per 100 pounds milk produced, they lost greatly in 
weight, and undoubtedly a portion of this protein was used at 
the expense of their bodies. 

The above discussion shows that the lot getting the bal- 
anced ration was able to consume 12.5 per cent more nutrients 
and to make 33.7 per cent better use of the nutrients consumed. 

Tables 5 and 6 show that the nutrients consumed per pound 
of fat produced were as follows: In Lot 1 the protein varied 
from 1.78 to 2.78 pounds, with an average of 2.21 pounds; the 
carbohydrates varied from 10.45 to 16.01 pounds, with an 


Table 3.—Amount of Milk Produced by Each Cow in Lot 1, and Amount 
Of Nutrients Consumed Per 100 Pounds of Milk Produced. 


Cow Milk Digestible nutrients consumed per 100 pounds milk 
No. produced Protein Carbohydrates Fat Total nutrients* 

1 4083.1 5.76 Bao2 2.39 44.66 

2 4317.2 08 40.24 2.99 54.00 

3 3242.6 10.37 59.74 4.38 79.97 

4 4552.6 6.64 aa 2.80 50.51 

5 5140.2 6.28 35.86 2.66 48.13 

6 4373.0 6.85 39.04 2.89 52.39 

i 4404.9 7.85 44.58 Seo 59.88 

8 5473.1 6.30 35.85 2.66 48.14 

9 3806.3 7.01 39.96 2.96 53.63 


Average 4377.0 7.12 40.71 3.00 54.59 
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Table 4.—Amount of Milk Produced by Each Cow in Lot 2, and Amount 
of Nutrients Consumed Per 100 Pounds of Milk Produced. 


Cow Milk Digestible nutrients consumed per 100 pounds milk 
No. produced Protein Carbohydrates Fat Total nutrients* 

al 2008.5 6.30 62.52 3.18 COU 

2 2329.9 6.73 66.79 3.47 81.33 

3 4123.2 4.77 eno) 2.48 Nae 

4 3520.5 5.59 53.79 aot 65.61 

5 3913.1 4.91 48.52 2.52 59.10 

6 Bol Mel 5.68 55.98 2.86 68.10 

Tl 2487.7 7.36 72.85 Bola 88.60 

8 2626.3 6.95 69.00 3.50 83.83 

9 2512.9 5.63 55.67 2.82 67.65 


Average 2982.2 5.99 59.12 3.03 also 


— 


*To obtain the total nutrients, the fat was multiplied by 214 because 
fat contains 24% times as much energy as an equal weight of carbohy- 
drates or protein. 


average of 12.65 pounds; the fat varied from .75 to 1.17 pounds, 
With an average of .93 pounds. In Lot 2 the protein varied 
from 1.31 to 2.11 pounds, with an average of 1.75 pounds; the 
carbohydrates varied from 12.90 to 20.32 pounds, with an aver- 
age of 17.28 pounds; the fat varied from .65 to 1.05 pounds, 
with an average of .89 pounds. ‘This shows that in producing 
a pound of fat 24 per cent more total nutrients were used with 
the poorly balanced ration. It will be noted that the difference 
is not so great as in the case of the milk. 


Table 5.—Amount of Fat Produced by Each Cow jn Lot 1, and Amount 
of Nutrients Consumed Per Pound of Fat Produced. 


Cow Butter fat Digestible nutrients consumed per 1 lb. fat. 
No. produced Protein Carbohydrates Fat Total nutrients 

1 131.00 1.78 10.45 AG) 13292 

2 licyetlecy 2.57 14.70 1.09 LOI, 

3 121.00 2.78 16.01 ial y/ 21.42 

4 USO MS 2.21. Maclay 93 16.82 

5 150.16 2.15 12.27 EOilk 16.47 

6 WB) 08) 15) 11.12 82 14.92 

Th 152.31 PA 12.89 .96 feo, 

8 We Agel 2.00 11.39 84 15.28 

9 P2210 2.18 12.46 92 16.71 


Average 139.70 2.20 12.65 93 16.95 
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Table 6.—Amount of Fat Produced by Each Cow in Lot 2 and Amount 
of Nutrients Consumed Per Pound of Fat Produced. 


Cow Butter fat Digestible nutrients consumed per 1 lb. fat. 
No. produced Protein Carbohydrates Fat Total nutrients 
iL 88.43 1.43 14.20 12 Bertie t 
2 85.13 1.84 18.28 95 22.26 
3 112.66 oS 17.20 .88 20.93 
4 93.18 Pei 20:32 nO 24.79 
5 WL 7 1.64 16.17 84 LORTO 
6 94.37 2.00 19.68 a Oak 23.95 
i 92.62 1.98 19.56 1.00 BES) 
8 105.54 LAs luted 87 20.86 
9 108.438 teal 12.90 .65 L567 


Average 99.75 IAS: 17.28 89 21.02 


Conclusion. 


The quality of the ration affects the physical condition of 
the animal, and the physical condition vitally affects consump- 
tion and production. ‘The cows on the poor ration lost greatly 
in flesh during the test and their subsequent production was re- 
duced. 

Lot I, receiving the balanced ration, produced approximate- 
ly one-third more than Lot 2, receiving the unbalanced ration. 
Six and one-half cows on a ration with a nutritive ratio of 1.6 
produced as much as nine cows on a ration with a nutritive ratio 
Ol Tle, 

Because of the lack of protein in the ration ted Vor emime 
other nutrients were not used to the best advantage. This shows 
in a striking manner that an excess of carbohydrates cannot 
be made to take the place of a deficiency of protein. 
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CREAMERY AND CHEESE FACTORY 
~ CONSTRUCTION. 


Jas. Sorenson, Manager Minn. State Creamery, Albert Lea. 


The Dairy and Food Department has from time to time 
received numerous inquiries in regard to creamery and cheese 
factory buildings, and arrangement of machinery, but as the 
Department has not, up to this time, had anything in a con- 
densed form, that would give the inquirer the information de- 
sired, it was decided to get out some information in the form 
of a bulletin, which might be had at any time by those inter- 
ested. 

It is, of course, not possible with this limited space to fur- 
nish information that will cover the subject in every particular, 
nor is it possible to give plans for all kinds and shapes of build- 
ings, but the object is to give special attention to such kinds and 
sizes of buildings as are most practical, and also give some infor- 
mation regarding the best and most practical methods to em- 
ploy in locating the machinery. 

There are, no doubt, a great many creameries and cheese 
factories that could well afford to go to the expense of re- 
arranging the machinery, and by so doing make things much 
handier for the butter or cheesemaker, and also give some space 
that would be of value in doing the daily work. ‘There are 
many creameries and cheese factories that have considerable 
spare room, but the machinery is arranged in such a manner 
that the space not taken up by machinery is of little, or no 
value, as it is not located where it can be used to the best ad- 
vantage. 

In this bulletin special attention has been given to locating 
the machinery in such a manner that all the available room can 
be utilized to the best possible advantage, while the necessity 
for sanitary construction has also been kept in mind. 
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The Well. 


One of the things necessary for a good creamery is a well 
which will provide plenty of water, and it is never advisable to 
start any building operations before a good well is obtained. The 
well should always be made of sufficient size to furnish a good 
stream of water, and if the well is bored, or dug, it should be 
tightly covered to prevent dirt or other undesirable material 
fron getting into it. In most instances it is advisable to have 
the well in the engine room, but it should be located in a corner, 
or off to one side where it will not occupy space that is needed 
for other purposes. 

A tubular well should be made whenever it is possible. 


Creamery Grounds. 


When we consider that many thousand dollars are often 
spent in constructing a model creamery building and in making 
it neat and attractive, as well as sanitary, both inside and outside, 
it is really to be wondered at, that so few pay any attention to 
the grounds surrounding the creamery. It should always be 
remembered that a great many more people see the outside of 
the creamery than ever see the inside, and it is reasonable to 
expect that the creamery is often judged by its outside appear- 
ance; and if the grounds are well kept and flowers, instead of 
weeds, greet the eyes of those who pass by, it must necessarily 
be good advertising for the creamery. 

The creamery should always be built back a short distance 
from the road when possible so as to allow room in front for 
a small grass plot. Some flowers and shrubs should also be 
planted and a few shade trees will always assist materially in 
improving the outside appearance. ‘The driveways should be 
rounded up in order to allow the water to run off freely. They 
should be kept in good condition with gravel or cinders, or 
any other good road material. It does) not cost much Mioras 
these things but adds greatly to the outside appearance of the 
premises; and it will advertise the crearnery as nothing else will. 

During the past, creameries have often been looked upon 
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as undesirable institutions; that is as far as their general appear- 
ance was concerned; and this was due to nothing else than in- 
difference and carelessness on the part of the management in al- 
towing rubbish to accumulate all around the building and permit- 
ting weeds to flourish all over the grounds. Now this can easily 
be changed by raising flowers instead of weeds, and not allowing 
rubbish to pile up, but keep the grounds as neat and clean as the 
erounds around a residence. 

We trust that the creamery boards, as well as the butter- 
makers, will not forget to spend a little time and energy in keep- 
ing the creamery grounds looking well. It will go a long ways 
towards making the creamery what it should be, the neatest and 
most attractive institution in the community. 


Location and Drainage. 


It is important that the creamery or cheese factory be lo- 
cated in such a place that the best possible drainage can be had. 
as the future success of the plant depends in no small measure 
on this. Whenever it is possible to drain into a stream of run- 
ning water this should be done, as there is then sure to be no 
trouble from bad odors at or near the creamery. 

‘There are, however, many places where it is not possible tu 
get drainage of this kind, and in such places care should be 
taken to get the best drainage possible. It is never advisable to 
let the drainage run into an open ditch, where it cannot be car- 
ried away, as there is sure to be trouble with the drain sooner 
or later. Especially is this true if the ditch runs along a public 
highway, as somebody is sure to smell the drain and may cause 
the creamery or cheese factory an endless amount of trouble. 
When the drainage is run into an open ditch, it is important to 
keep the ditch free from weeds and long grass in order that the 
sun may get a chance to evaporate the water, and kill the bac- 
teria. If the ditch is allowed to grow full of weeds and grass. 
there are sure to be bad odors arising from it. 

It is always advisable to spend even several hundred dol- 
lars to get satisfactory drainage, rather than to take chances 
on disposing of the sewage in a careless way. 
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Kind of Building. 


The kind of material to use in the construction of a cream- 
ery or cheese factory building depends somewhat on the loca- 
tion. For instance, in localities where rocks are scarce if is 
often advisable to make the foundation of concrete. Especially 
is this true if sand and gravel can be found in the immediate 
vicinity, and it may often be practical to construct tae entire 
building of concrete, excepting the roof. This can be made from 
shingles, iron, slate, etc. 


The cost of a concrete building depends much upon how 
far the material used has to be hauled. The principal material 
used is sand, gravel and cement, and if these have to be hauled 
any great distance, it, of course, increases the cost of the build- 
ing very materially. Where there is a cement block factory in 
the neighborhood, it is sometimes possible to buy the blocks 
very reasonable, and if brick had to be shipped a long distance, 
the cement block might be the cheaper material to use. 


A very substantial building can be made of cement block, 
lined on the inside with hollow brick, leaving an air-space of two 
inches between the cement block and the brick. The walls on 
the inside can be plastered with cement, and may then be painted 
or enameled any color to suit. 


A large share of the creamery buildings now being con- 
structed are built of brick or cement blocks, while some years 
ago practically all creameries were wooden structures. The 
reason that wood is being discarded is, that wooden buildings 
often cost nearly as much as do brick or cement buildings, and 
they are not as easily made sanitary as are buildings construct- 
ed from more substantial material. ‘Then the wooden building 
is not as warm in the winter, nor as cool in the summer, and this 
is a point well worth considering here in Minnesota. 


There are, however, places in this state where conditions 
are such that a wooden or frame building is advisable. For 
instance, in the northern part of the state, where lumber yeam 
be bought cheaper than in other sections, it is sometimes advis- 
able to construct the creamery building out of wood, but never 
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make the floor out of wood, as such a floor will not last, nor is 
it as sanitary as floors built of more substantial material. 
When the walls of a creamery building are constructed out 
of wood, it is best to extend the concrete work up from 1% to 
2 ft. from the floor. This will prevent the sills and walls from 
rotting out, and it will also help to keep the building warmer. 


Size of Building. 


When a new creamery or cheese factory is under considera- 
tion, the first point that usually is discussed is how large a build- 
ing is needed, and in order to determine this to any degree of 
certainty it is necessary to know approximately how much milk 
or cream must be handled. It is, however, not always wise to 
build for the present needs only, unless it is in an old dairy dis- 
trict, where the possibility of much of an increase in the make 
does not have to be considered. It is not advisable to start a 
creamery with much less than 400 cows. 

In most places, where creameries or cheese factories are 
built, it is advisable to study the future prospects for dairying 
im’ tat locality. Especially is this true if the building is to be 
constructed of such material as brick, stone or concrete, because 
such buildings are much harder to alter or enlarge than is a 
frame building. Thus, if some estimate can be made before 
the creamery is built as to what the future will bring in the way 
of more and better cows, as well as more and better patrons, it 
may be possible to make the building of such dimensions that 
it will fill the bill for years to come, and this, of course, is much 
cheaper than it would be to have the building so small that ad- 
ditions would have to be made in a short time. Furthermore, 
it is very hard to re-construct the inside of a creamery building 
while the creamery is being operated. It is also hard to get the 
arrangements just right when making alterations on an old 
building. For these reasons it is advisable to make an effort to 
get a building of the proper size right from the start. It would, 
no doubt, be better to have a creamery building a little too large 
for a while, than it would be, to have it get too small soon after 
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it was built. Plenty of room for the workers in the creamery 
economizes on labor. 


Foundations. 


It is never advisable to start a building during cold weather, 
as there is sure to be some defect in the building or floor if 
the work is done when there is frost in the ground. It is best 
to have the foundations deep enough in the ground, so that the 
frost cannot get under them; especially is this true with a brick 
or concrete building because if the foundation is affected by 
the frost it is liable to crack the walls, or otherwise weaken 
the structure. 

It is not necessary to have the foundations as deep in the 
ground on the east and south sides, as it will not freeze nearly 
as deep on these sides as it does on the north and west. ‘The 
foundations on the north and west sides should be built six to 
eight feet into the ground, while on the south and east sides, 
four to five feet deep will be sufficient. 

Either rock or concrete may be used for foundations, and 
the comparative cost should be considered when deciding what 
material to use. 

The thickness of the foundation wall will vary from 12 to 
24 in. depending on the condition of the ground, and kind of 
material used in building. If the foundation is laid on a solid 
clay bottom, the wall does not have to be so thick, while if it is 
laid on sand, loam or soft ground, it requires a considerable 
wider foundation to carry the building. When a brick or con- 
crete building is built, a thicker and stronger foundation is need- 
ed than when a frame building is built, as the weight that 
has to be carried is much greater. 


Floors. 


The best material for creamery or cheese factory floors is 
cement or sawed stone; either of these make good floors if prop- 
erly laid. The cost of either will vary according to the distance 
the stone has to be shipped, or the distance the sand and gravel 
must be hauled. 
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To get a good floor it is necessary to have a good solid 
foundation to lay it on, and many otherwise good floors have 
been spoiled because the foundation had not been properly pre- 
pared. Where much filling has to be done in order to make the 
floor high enough, care should be taken to tamp the dirt well; 
anGmenille Meter, five it time to settle well before the floor is 
licen tere is plenty of water at hand, it is a good plan to 
soak the dirt on which the floor is to be laid a number of times 
if possible. This will help pack the dirt down, thus insuring a 
still better foundation for the floor. 

If a stone floor is laid it is important to have a good founda- 
tion Of comerete 4 to 6 in. thick; in fact, the same material 
should be used as is used for a cement floor, except the top fac- 
ing. In laying the stones, it is important to use extra good ma- 
terial in the joints, to avoid having the floor leak. 

In laying a cement floor, first lay a 4 to 6 in. thickness of 
conenere) Iinis 15 made of one part of ‘cement to from 4 to 6 
parts of gravel and sand. The amount of cement that is needed 
depends some on the quality of the gravel and sand used. Then 
the top facing should be made of about one part of cement to 
two of sand. This facing should be at least one inch thick and 
the surface should be made as smooth as possible, to avoid hav- 
ing low places in the floor. The smoothness of the floor is very 
important. Once laid it cannot be changed. 


The floor in the churn room should have a slope of from 
Beomons-ovor an men to the toot, If the floor 1s’smooth, this 
will be sufficient to allow the water to run off freely. The floor 
should slope evenly from all sides towards the outlet of the 
drain, which it is usually found best to locate near the middle of 
the floor. If the churn room is fairly large it 1s advisable to have 
two drain outlets, as this will prevent the waste water from 
mim ls tan to teach the dram) Ff the chura room is 40) ft. 
long and 30 ft. wide, for instance, the two outlets should be 
about to ft. apart, which would make both of them about fifteen 
ft. from the walls. In planning the sewer outlets, it is well to 
always try to locate them where they will best take care of the 
bulk of the sewerage. 
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There are many otherwise good cement floors that are 
ruined by spilling acid on them. If acid is ever spilt, or used in 
cleaning the floor, it should be diluted with at least ten parts of 
water to one part of acid, and must be immediately washed off 
to prevent damage to the floor. Salt is also injurious to a 
cement floor, and any unnecessary spilling of salt on the floor 
should be avoided. 


The Drain. 


The drainage system inside of the building should be com- 
pleted before the floors are laid, and it is advisable to have a 
drain pipe to every part of the building where there is any waste 
water. The trap in the engine room should be located near the 
side of the boiler, in order that the waste water from the pump 
and injector may be taken care of. A small trap should be lo- 
cated under the cylinder of the engine. The floor within one 
foot of this trap should be somewhat lower than the rest of 
the floor, as this will prevent oil from running all over the 
floor, and allowing this trap to take care of it. There should 
be a small groove in the cement floor around the base of the 
engine. This will take care of any oil and waste water from 
the engine; leading it to the trap under the cylinder. The con- 
densed water from the engine cylinder should be piped through 
the floor and into the sewer, thus doing away with the old 
method of having it splashing over the floor. The drainage 
from the wash sink should be piped through the floor directly 
into the sewer with a trap, as per diagram. The exhaust from 
the tester should be taken care of by running a two inch pipe 
through the floor and into the sewer. The diagram will show 
the various other places in the building where drain traps should 
be located, and by studying the diagram any one. may easily be- 
come familiar with the drainage system. For the main drain, 
at least an 8 in. tile should be used, while the drains branching 
out to the engine room and ice box or other places in the build- 
ing may be made with 4 in. tile. 

It is best to use a good quality of glazed tiling in construct- 
ing the drainage system; such a tile may cost a little more money 
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but by making a substantial drain, trouble may be avoided later. 
The large drain leading out of the building should connect with 
a caiemsasia a short distance trom the building. This basin 
should be round, about three feet in diameter, and from five to 
seven ft. deep; depending on the slope of the ground. It may be 
built from concrete or brick, whichever happens to be the most 
convenient. The object of this catch basin is to catch all the 
heavy materials, such as sand, nails, etc., and the bottom of the 
baci smeuid be from 2 to 4 ft. lower than the tile that carries 
fewd@tamare away from it. his catch basin may be covered 
with plank and about a foot of dirt. This will prevent any smell 
or odors from escaping. It is advisable to inspect it once or twice 
during the year in order to know that it is in good working 
orden Init is round to be filed up to any extent, it should be 
cleaned, which is only a few minutes’ work. 


A 6 in. tile will usually be found to be large enough to 
carry the drainage from the catch basin. The size of pipe need- 
ed depends somewhat on the fall and the distance that the sew- 
erage must be carried. If the sewer extends a considerable dis- 
fmcemteecsmould be laid about 5 ft. into the ground, and it is 
always best to cement all the joints in order to exclude dirt, and 
prevent roots from entering the sewer pipe, as these may clog 
it in time and cause serious trouble. 

The outlet of the drain should be protected in some way to 
keep small animals from entering the sewer and obstructing it. 
This will of course not be necessary where the sewerage is run 
into a cess pool, or septic tank. 

All drains in the building should be provided with bell 
traps, and such traps should be large, not less than 12 in. square, 
in the work room, and when in place they should be from one 
to two inches below the level of the floor. The common way is 
to lay the traps even with the floor, and when the floor later 
on wears away, the trap will be higher than the floor and con- 
sequently will not give proper drainage. 

A small open gutter can be made between the two drain out- 
lets in the main work room. This gutter should be 314 inches 
wide at the top, and taper down to about 3 inches at the bottom. 
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The depth of this gutter should be about the same as the traps; 
hence, if the traps are set into the floor two inches, this gutter 
should be about two inches deep. 


Cesspool. 


If there is a gravel bed near where the creamery is built, 
this may be utilized for disposing of the sewerage, and it is often 
possible to get very satisfactory drainage by digging a large 
hole in the gravel and running the sewerage into it. It will, of 
course, be necessary to curb up such a hole with some kind of 
material, in order to keep it from caving in. The hole should 
then be tightly covered on top to prevent odors from escaping. 
If such a hole should fill up in time, a new one can be dug at 
a small expense, but it might be still better to dig two holes at 
the start letting the sewerage flow from one into the other some 
distance from the bottom. Inthat way most of the solid mat- 
ter would be. precipitated in the first hole, and thisyconldmne 
cleaned once in a while 1f necessary. But alter all ap icemee 
more satisfactory to spend considerable money for a long drain 
when such is possible. 

When a cess-pool is built it should be at least 75 to 100 feet 
from the well, and further if possible. If the cess-pool is located 
too near the well, there is always danger of polluting the water, 
and very serious results might follow. 


Septic Tanks. 


The septic tank, as a means of disposing of creamery sew- 
age, is yet to a certain degree in the experimental stage meme 
it 1s not advisable for a creamery to install a septic tank unless 
they have no other way of taking care of their sewerage.. The 
strange thing about septic tanks is that they work well in some 
places, while in other places they do not; though this would in- 
dicate that the tank itself is not to blame, but it may be due to 
the different methods employed in handling them. 

It is true that in a number of instances the septic tank has 
been built altogether too small and it will easily be understood 
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that the tank must be large enough to hold several days’ sewage, 
otherwise there cannot be any bacterial action take place. 

When a creamery decides to put in a septic tank, an esti- 
mate should first be made as to how large a tank will be needed 
to hold the sewage for at least one week; then two drains 
should be provided from the churn room; one to take care of 
all clean water, and the other to lead the sewage into the septic 
tank. ‘The clean water should be tiled around the septic tank. 
If this is not done the results will not be satisfactory. as the 
water will thin down the sewage to such an extent that bacterial 
action 1s out of the question. 

It is important that nothing is allowed to get into the septic 
tank that will in any way retard the action of the bacteria. For 
instance, sulphuric acid should never be run through the sewer 
tembontnersepiic tank, as this is sure to cause trouble. As 
a general thing, it has been found that if a filter bed is used 
in connection with the septic tank, the results obtained are more 
satisfactory. A filter bed can be made by digging a hole in the 
Srommcdmelose ito) the outlet from the septic tank. Such a hole 
should be large enough to hold fifty or more loads of gravel; 
then by running the sewage from the tank into the gravel bed, 
it would necessarily be purified to a greater or-less extent. 

The most satisfactory results can no doubt be obtained where 
a cess-pool dug in a bed of gravel can be used in connection 
with the septic tank. The sewage can then be run from the 
septic tank and into the cess-pool and it will seep away in the 
eravel without being exposed to the air; and if the cess-pool is 
kept tightly covered there can not possibly be any odor from it. 

It will readily be seen that the success attained by the use 
of a septic tank depends largely on the man in charge of the 
creamery. If he will give it some attention and use a little 
judgment in operating it, it is reasonable to expect quite sat- 
isfactory results from its use. 


Creamery Refrigeration. 


Considering the amount of money, time and energy spent 
on improving the process of manufacturing butter, it is reallv a 
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conundrum why so little attention has been given to properly 
keeping it after it is made, that is from the time of churning 
until shipping day. 

The average creamery refrigerator usually carries a temper- 
ature of 55 degrees to 60 degrees Fahrenheit in summer, when 
it should by all means be down between 32 and 40 degrees. 

To our knowledge, there are only two good systems of re- 
frigeration that are practical for creameries, namely: Mechan- 
ical and Insulated ice house system, and most of the Minnesota 
creameries are so situated that they can have their choice of 
the two. They are both good, if properly installed and operated, 
and choice will depend on local conditions, such as, amount of 
butter made, distance to haul ice, cost of labor, qualifications 
of the buttermaker as an engineer, whether gathered cream or 
otherwise, kind of machine, etc. 


Mechanical Refrigeration. 


The cost of installation does not enter into the consideration 
in this instance, as the two systems will cost about the same, or 
from $800.00 to $1,500.00, depending on efficiency and amount 
of refrigeration needed. We believe creameries making 200,000 
lbs. butter, or more, per year, and located where ice costs more 
than $1.50 per ton laid up in the ice house, should look into the 
advantages and disadvantages of mechanical refrigeration, and 
more particularly so, hand separator creameries, and those that 
get their cream by routes. If they get a good machine properly 
installed and in the hands of the right kind of buttermaker it 
can’t help but make money for them, as they have at all times 
complete control over the temperature. With this system there 
is a brine tank in the refrigerator having a temperature of any- 
where from freezing to zero, and this brine pumped through the 
cream coil will quickly cool the cream down to any desired tem- 
perature. 

Not knowing much about mechanical refrigeration as ap- 
plied to creamery buttermaking, we shall not here attempt to 
go into detail on this subject, but let the manufacturers explain 
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its merits to those who may be so situated that they can use the 
system to advantage. 


The Insulated Ice House System. 


From drawing No. 9 you will get some idea of the insulated 
ice house system. The ceiling in the ice storage should be as 
high as possible, 16 to 22 ft. and 6% to 7% it. in the butter stor. 
age part, or refrigerator, as we will call it. The wall between 
the two rooms need not be insulated, but should be as near air 
tight as possible, except at the floor and ceiling where openings 
should be provided for cold air to pass into the refrigerator at 
the floor, then as it gradually warms up a trifle it will raise to 
the ceiling, and finally pass back into the ice room through the 
air flues and again come in contact with the ice depositing any 
surplus moisture on the ice which will be carried off by the ice- 
water. These air flues are necessary in order to make the air 
pass way over to the further wall so as to make a complete 
circulation in the whole room. The total area of the openings 
at the floor and ceiling should equal about 600 square inches 
each, so as to allow free circulation. Some means should also 
be provided for closing these during winter to keep the refrig- 
erator from getting too cold. 

Wie walls and ceiling in both rooms should have 3 to 4 
inches of corkboard or some other good insulating material, its 
equal in efficiency. Corkboard can be set right against a con- 
crete or brick wall in cement mortar or nailed against a frame 
wall and then finished off with a cement mortar, one part Port- 
land cement to two parts sharp sand. A hot Asphalt-pitch pre- 
paration can be used to take the place of the cement plaster. The 
manufacturers of the different insulating materials will give 
you full direction how to apply same. 

The floors should be laid as follows: First, grade off your 
ground level and cover with 5 or 6 inches of cinders or gravel, 
then lay a 4 to 5 inch lean concrete floor smooth but not trow- 
eled; over this place a 3 inch corkboard in hot asphalt and finish 
with a 4-inch concrete floor one inch being facing. The floor 
in the ice room should have 3¢ inch slope to the foot and as per 
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direction of arrows on. plan No. 1. In the commervomecwemice 
room should be built a 3 ft. by 4 ft. by 8 tm. deepen lanees 
cement tank, flush with the floor to catch the water from the 
ice which can then be pumped to the cream vats for cooling pur- 
poses. This tank must, of course, have an overflow connected 
with a trap to the sewer. Two 1% inch galvanized pipes should 
be laid in asphalt and granulated cork 4 ft. below the floor, and 
connect with a pump to the cream vats drawing from the bottom 
of the tank and returning at the surtace. Tn tiie wesenmiueene 
tank is not sufficient to cool a large amount of cream, ice should 
be placed in this tank instead of bringing it into the creamery, 
shaving it up, and putting it in the cream vat. 

A cheaper floor can be used for the ice room temporarily 
and give fairly good results. First, lay 5 or 6 rows of 4 inch | 
drainage tile 12 to 18 inches below the floor line so that the 
weight of the ice will not crush them, connecting same together 
and then with trap to the sewer; then cover the tile with cinders 
or gravel, and then place a liberal layer of coarse hay, straw, ex- 
celsior, or sawdust on top. The water will in this case soak 
through the hay,. gravel, tile, and then into the sewer slime 
ice water tank should still be there and ice placed in the same for 
cooling cream, but it would not need to be down in the ground 

nor quite as large. 


The threshold of the refrigerator should be from 3 to 4 
inches higher than the creamery floor with long slope so trucks 
may be used, and then a quarter inch to the foot slope of the re- 
frigerator floor from door to the farthest off corner with small 
bell trap connecting to the sewer. The object of the high 
threshold is to keep that point as dry as possible as all good re- 
frigerator doors have one or two inch felt pads at the bottom 
to make the door fit tight, and this loses its insulating value and 
wears faster when wet. A small door connects the refrigerator 
with the ice room. This door can be made from single 7% inch 
boards and only needs to fit moderately tight. This door must 
be kept closed in order to have proper circulation. 

A small window with 6 or 7 sash should be placed by the 
ceiling of the ice room to give light. Another window must be 
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placed in the refrigerator with same number of sash and about 
5 to 6 feet above the floor. Never build any kind of a refrigera- 
tor without a window. 

Peood door for tae refrigerator can be bought cheaper 
than a home carpenter can make it, and it should be 3 ft. by 6 ft. 
4 in. in the clear, so as to allow space for the starter can and a 30 
imeh) track to be taken through. The outside door to the ice 
rommusienid be 2 by 7 It. Never make this door 14 to 16 ft. 
high, as it only cuts the wall in two, thereby weakening the 
building considerably. 

When packing the ice, leave an opening by the door, the 
size of four cakes of ice, and fill this up as far as possible after 
the room has been filled. For hoisting ice, place one single block 
pulley in the ceiling directly in front of the door two feet from 
the wall, and another at the corner of the door sill; a 34 inch 
rope through these and a horse on the outside will elevate one 
ton of ice in ten to fifteen minutes, and the long, heavy, cum- 
bersome, and expensive slide is done away with. 

mlwaeys cut ice into oblong cakes, and then pile them 
lengthwise and crosswise every other layer, so as to bind to- 
gether, thereby preventing ice from leaning against the walls. 
Pile the ice about an inch from the walls and shave the tops off 
to make a uniform level bed for the next layer, and fill the shav- 
ings into the cracks. | 

When the ice room is as full as it is possible to get it the 
outside door should be sealed up. ‘This is best done by nailing 
strips on the door frame and putting two loose boards 6 to 12 
in. apart, depending on what materials are used, and then fill 
that space with granular cork, flax fibre, mineral wool, dry mill 
shavings, or even saw dust, or some other good insulating ma- 
terial. 

The outside door can be made from one-inch boards with 
cleats, and should be fastened with a couple of hooks or small 
iron fasteners the same.as are used for windows or storm sash: 
any way so it can be easily taken off when putting in ice. If 
hinges are used they should have the loose bolts. 
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Advantages of Good Refrigeration. 


As has already been stated, the cost of either mechanical 
or the insulated ice house system of refrigeration will vary from 
$800 to $1,500, depending on size needed. There may be those 
who fail to see why they should invest such an amount of money 
for refrigeration, however, we feel safe in saying that it will 
prove a good investment in most instances. ‘There are espec- 
ially three advantages of having a good system of refrigeration: 
First, it is possible to control the temperature of tae veheamm 
Second, much lower temperatures can be had in the refrigera- 
tor; and third, there will be no trouble with mould, and as thou- 
sands of dollars are lost annually by the creameries on account 
of mould, this alone should receive due consideration, by all 
who are interested in cutting out all losses in operation. 

By using either one of the systems named it is possible to 
keep the temperature in the refrigerator below 40 degrees all 
the time, which, of course, will do much to prevent shrinkage; 
and judging from the experience which others have had with 
good refrigeration, it is safe to say that a creamery of average 
size will easily save two or three hundred dollars annually on 
their shrinkage by installing some system that will insure low 
temperatures in their refrigerators. 

Another fact worth considering in this connection is that 
either of the above named systems of refrigeration will save the 
buttermaker a great deal of hard work, and this must also be 
looked upon as a distinct advantage for the creamery, as time 
ordinarily used in handling ice can be applied to good advantage 
in doing other work, such as keeping daily records, or testing 
butter for moisture, salt, etc. At any rate m is reasonablemue 
believe, that 1f the buttermaker is relieved of the drudgery of 
handling ice, it will mean a great deal both to him and the 
creamery. 

Ventilation. 


This is one of the very difficult problems that creameries 
and cheese factories have to deal with, but although we cannot 
hope to find a system of ventilation that will remove the damp- 
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ness as fast as it accumulates, it is possible to do something 
towards keeping the inside of the building dry and free from 
mould. 

To give anywhere near satisfactory results, the ventila- 
tors should draw from near the floor in winter, and from near 
the ceiling in the summer. By drawing off the cold air near the 
floor in winter, the warm air is forced down, or rather the air 
is made to circulate by removing the lower layers. If it is pos- 
sible to admit warm and dry air near the ceiling in the churn — 
room it will greatly assist in keeping the room free from damp- 
ness in the winter. Warm air may be drawn from the boiler - 
room by having a hole near the ceiling in the wall between the 
work room and boiler room, and a fan run from the shaft can be 
used if convenient. This would help materially in getting the 
air to circulate. 

When the smokestack is of sufficient size, it may be used 
for ventilating the creamery with very good results. If one side 
of it faces into the churn room, there should be two registers 
placed in it when it is built; one about six inches from the floor 
and the other near the ceiling. ‘These registers should be from 
six to ten inches square. If the room is large it would be best 
to have one flue at the opposite side of the room from the 
smokestack ; such a flue can be extended through the ceiling and 
connected with the smokestack upstairs. Where the smokestack 
is located away from the churn room it may be connected with 
the ventilating flues by running a pipe from the flues into the 
smokestack where it is most convenient. 

All flues should have registers within six inches of the floor 
and also near the ceiling, and these registers should be con- 
structed so they can be opened or closed at any time. The reg- 
isters near the floor should be used for ventilating in cold weath- 
er, while those near the ceiling should be used in hot weather. 
The smokestack should be built large enough to allow for ven- 
tilating through it, otherwise the draft to the boiler would suf- 
fer. The registers used for ventilating should be regulated from 
time to time; for instance, at times when the most draft is 
needed for the boiler, the registers may be kept closed, or nearly 
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so if necessary, while they may be left wide open at times when 
the draft is not needed for the boiler. - 

The success which may be attained with any ventilating 
system depends largely on how much attention is given it by 
the operator. 


Heat. 


The most economical heating system is provided by laying 
pipes in the floor, and connecting these with the exhaust steam 
pipe from the engine; thus, when the exhaust steam is not used 
for heating skim milk or water, etc., it can be run through the 
pipes in the floor and when the floor is once heated through it 
will take but very little steam to keep it warm. ‘The floor is 
the ideal place for the heating system, because heat will always 
rise while it is not so easy to get it down. 

It is not necessary to use new pipes in the floor as second 
handed pipe will do just as well, and these can usually be bought 
for from five to ten cents per foot. ‘The pipes should be two 
inches in diameter, and they can be laid on top of the gravel after 
the foundation for the floor is in place. Instead of using the 
ordinary elbows, the pipes can be connected with galvanized 
iron elbows, commonly used for water spouts, by having the 
elbow large enough so they can be slipped over the ends of the 
pipes. This will provide for expansion and contraction of the 
pipes; thus avoiding all danger, from this source, of cracking 
the floor. When the pipes are in place the floor can be laid right 
over them; thus, the largest surface of the pipes will be embed- 
ded in the floor slab, and as they are in the lower layer of the 
floor. they can expand and contract without affecting the surface 
of the floor. 

The weigh room should always be partitioned off from the 
creamery, in order to keep the cold out in winter and the flies 
in summer. ‘To make it reasonably comfortable for the weigher 
in winter, there should be a small radiator, or a few coils of 
steam pipes placed in the weigh room, and the best place for 
these is directly under the receiving door, as the heat will then 
be in the place where it is most needed. 
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Boiler Room. 


The boiler should always be of sufficient size to furnish all 
the steam needed without forcing the fire. It should have a 
dome, as this insures dryer steam and greater efficiency. ‘The 
brick wall around the boiler should be well built. A good quali- 
ty of brick should be used, and some cement should be used 
instead of using all lime mortar. A boiler of 36-inch diameter 
Should aave a wall 20 to 24 imches thick; three to four bricks 
in the inside wall, and two bricks in the outside wall, leaving a 
two-inch air space between the two walls. This air space may 
be filled with ground asbestos, which will provide good insula- 
tion and prevent leakage of air if any of the walls should crack. 

_ Space here will not permit discussing the setting of the 
boiler in detail, but we wish to say that it is of the greatest im- 
portance to have the boiler set right and have a good wall 
around it, as it means a saving of fuel every day the boiler is 
used. The smokestack should always be of sufficient size and 
height to furnish good draft for the boiler, and if it is used for 
ventilation also it should be built large enough so the draft to 
the boiler will not suffer. Where a brick smokestack is built, 
the smoke flue from the boiler can be connected with the smoke- 
stack either below or above the ceiling, whichever is the most 
convenient. 

The foundation for either the steam or gas engine should 
be substantial and well built. It should be started at least two 
feet under the floor level, and some rocks may be used in the 
bottom, while the rest of the foundation should be made of con- 
crete, as this is fully as cheap and better than any other material 
that may be used. 


Gasoline Engines. 


The gasoline engine for creamery or cheese factory use is” 
attracting considerable attention now, and there can be no doubt 
but that it is more economical than steam in a great many 
creameries. The creameries that receive hand separator cream 
only will generally find that by using a gasoline engine and a 
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small boiler their fuel bill can be materially reduced. ‘The size 
of the gasoline engine that is necessary will vary from six to 
ten horse-power, and the boiler used in connection with, it 
would vary in size from eight to twenty horse-power. ‘The 
size of gasoline engine needed will depend on the amount of 
machinery used in the creamery, while the size of boiler needed 
will depend on whether cream is pasteurized or not. It is, how- 
ever, best to install a boiler large enough to take care of any 
increase in business for some time to come. 

It is always advisable to buy a horizontal boiler, even 
though it is of small size, as it is more economical than an 
upright boiler. 

In the whole milk creamery it is best to continue using the 
steam engine, as it is a little more dependable where the farmer 
has to wait for his skim milk, and then considerable steam is 
used for heating the skim milk, and the exhaust from the steam 
engine can be utilized for this purpose. There are, however, 
some creameries handling whole milk that use gasoline power 
with good results. 


Setting Machinery. 


All machinery should be set with a view of having the 
creamery as sanitary as possible, and it is just as easy to set the 
machinery so the floor under it can be cleaned daily as it is to 
set it so that dirt will accumulate under it, with littl onmmne 
chance to get at it. The separators, for instance, can be set on 
legs made of ordinary gas or steam pipes; or, still better, cast- 
ings. ‘This does away with the foundations so commonly used, 
and gives a chance to scrub under the separators whenever the 
rest of the floor is scrubbed. 


The Tester. 


The tester may be placed wherever it is convenient. It 
should, however, always be located where there is plenty of 
light, as testing is a part of the work that must be done as 
accurately as possible. It is sometimes convenient to have the 
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tester in the weigh room, providing there is sufficient room and 
window light. The tester should always be placed on a good 
solid foundation, and should never be set on a wooden bench, 
as has been so common in the past. A good foundation can be 
made of concrete, and it will cost very little, if any more, than 
it will to build something that is very unsatisfactory. It is 
safe to say that when the tester is placed on a good foundation 
it will run much smoother, and do better work than it would if 
set on some shaky wooden stand. It is also reasonable to be- 
lieve that a tester standing on a good foundation will last much 
longer than it otherwise would. 
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ACKERMAN, C. S., Effingham, Ill. 

INDIAWVIS, VA. WAG. inamvanrd i. os ale 

AEBISCHER, JOHN, St. Jacobs. 

A. H. BARBER CREAMERY SUP- 
Pi CO; Chicago: 

ALBERS W. A., Altamoht, Ill. 

ALEXANDER, C. B., Chicago. 
(Star Union Line.) 


BARNES, 2. RR. bl0" Oxtord: Bldgs 
Chicago. 
BARBER, ROSCOE, Harper. 


BARTLETT, C. D., Wheaton (Du- 
Page County Farm.) 
BASUIER, JOS., Marengo. 


BEAN, R. M., Marengo. 

BEGAN, N. A., (Van Camp Cond. 
Co.) Effingham, Il. 

BERGFELD, L. T., Effingham, III. 

BERNER, JOE, Elgin. 

BEVERLY, C. E., Elgin. 

BIDDULPH, J. R., Tiskilwa. 

BLACK, JOHN, Terre Haute, Ind 

BLAKE, CHAS., Belvidere. 

BLAKE, FERDIE, Belvidere 

BLUE VALLEY CREAMERY CoO., 
Chicago. 

BOIS, W. A,, Marengo. 

BOURELLE, GEO. E., Elgin. 


ANDERSON, RENA, Mason, III. 
ANTHONY, GRANT, Marengo. 
ARCHIBALD, R., Calhoun, III. 
ARNOLD, A. H. (F. H. Highbee & 
Co.) Chicago. 
AUSTIN, W. W., Effingham, III. 
AUSTIN, F. G., Effingham. 


BOST, GEO. H., Nokomis, Central 
Ill. Cry. Co. 

BLOYER, OTTO, Elkhorn Grove. 

BRAMSTEDT, WM., Mascoutah. 


BRAUN, ANTON, Effingham. 
BRISTOL, GEO. S., Plainfield. 


BRISTOL, G. S., Plainfield, R. R. 6. 
BROCHERS, H. C., 6319 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago. } 
BROOKS, C. A., Parkersburg, Il. 
BROWN, R. R., Effingham, IIl. 
BUCHANAN, G. IL. Robinson, R.F. 
BUELER, ANTON, Bemes. 
BUCKNER, LOUIS A., 
town. 
BUNEKEMPER, HY, Effiingham, 
BURRELL, G. E., 274 Billings St., 
Elgin. | 
BUSCHH, CHAS., 
Elgin. 


Middle- 
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CAMPBELL, REA, Genoa. 

CAMPBELL, B. M., Mascoutah. 

CAPPS, W. L., Natoma Farm, Hins- 
dale, Ill. 

CAPPENTER, K. B., Mt. Carroll. 

CARBAUGH, .WM. T., Lanark, R. 
Fes) lt 

CARPENTER, K. B., Mt. Carroll. 

CASEY, M. J., Mattoon, III. 

CASEY, WM., Elgin (Worcester 
Salt Co.) 

CARTWRIGHT, O. J., 
St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


CAVEN, GEHO., 136 W. Lake St., 
Chicago. 


CAWSHY, J: S:} Vandalia, R:. 5. 
CHASE, F. M., care Prairie Farm- 
er, Chicago, Ill. 


D2  S. sth 


DAAIWMR,, b. J., Pana, R. 6. 

DAVENPORT, PROF. E., Urbana. 

DAUSENBOCK, C., Effingham, ae 

DAVIS, J. W., Effingham, III. 

DE BOER, SAM, Effingham, III. 

DE LANCEY, JOHN, Elgin. 

DE LAVAL SEPARATOR  Co., 
Chicago. 

DHWEY, F. E., Capron. 

DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., 
st. Clair, Mich. 

DICKINSON, F. J., Woodbine. 


HASTERDAY, C. F., Vandalia. 

ECHTERNACHT, HENRY, Maren- 
£o, Tl. 

ECKJAN, G. J., Teutopolis, Il. 

HHART, GOTTFRIED, Shobonier. 

EHART, J., Shobonier. 

EHLERS, JNO., Altamont. 
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CHASH, H. A., Harvard. 

CUARK WC. Bs  1642..S) 5th St; 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

CLEGG, J. F., Chicago (Merrill & 
Eldredge). 

COLTON, C. W., Marengo. 

COLEMAN, L. E., Belvidere. 

COLLIER, R. J., Nokomis. 

CONN, JR., G. W., Woodstock. 

CONNETT, H. G., Chillicothe. 

COX Che Vandaliagy ill 

CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. Co., 
Chicago. 

CREDICOTT, H. J., Chicago. 

CRISSEY, SHERMAN, Marengo, 


Jon, 
CRUSH, D. B., Effingham, II]. 


CUTLER, GEO. A., Belvidere, R. 5. 


D 


DICKINSON, W. A., Dundee. 
DILLON, WM. C., Round Lake. 
DORSEY, JAMES, Gilberts. 
DORSEY, L. S., Moro. 

DOWLING, ROBT. J., Ontarioville. 
DU CHARMHE, J. E., Davis, R. 1. 
DUENSING, CHAS. G., St. Peter. 
DUENSING, CHAS. G., St. Peter, 
Ill. 

DUMMRER, C., Olney. 

DURAND, MRS. GRACH, Lake 
Forest. 


HLGIN BUTTER TUB CoO., Elgin. 

HNGEAND Sac As jo) Wouis) li: 
Fox River Butter Co. 

ENGLERING, W. H., Effingham. 

ENGLEBRECHT, WM., Mt. Car- 
roll. 

HVANS, CC. H., MasSen, III: 
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FAIR, WALTER S., Hleroy, Eleroy 
Stock Cry. Assn. 

FELLOWS, EH. J., St. Charles. 

FRANCIS, F., New Lenox. 

FISHER, GEO. A., Addison. 

FORSMAN, J. A., Lynn Center, 
care Orphans’ Home. 

J. B. FORD CO., Wyandotte, Mich. 

FOSS, CHAS., Cedarville, Il]. 


GAINES, W. L., Champaign, II]. 
GARLIEB, CHAS., Huntley. 
GARVEY, J. W., Auburn, III. 
GATZERT, N. E., Libertyville, Ill. 
GETZELMAN, T. E., Hampshire. 
GILFORD, HH. P.,. St. Nicholas, Hio- 
tel, Springfield, Il. 
GILKERSON, CHAS., Marengo, III. 
GILL, T. H., Marengo. 
GRAY, O. W., Bartlett. 
GREEN, G. M., Mt. Olive. 
GREENH, H. C., Waterman. 
GOELLER, J G., Tower Hill. 


FOSTER, THOS., Springfield (Le- 
land Hotel Farm.) 
FRASER, PROF. W. J., 

Ill. 
FRHEIN, H. P., Smithton. 
FREDERICKS, ANDREW, De Lay- 
al Separator Co.) Elgin. 
FREUTER, A., Effingham, III. 
FRY, JESSH, Tower Hill, Ill. 


Urbana, 


GOLDSTEIN, HENRY, Effingham, 
ll. 

GOERS, W. J., Altamont. 

GRAVENHART, AL, Effingham. 

GRAY, SAMUEL, Hastings. 

GREENWOOD, IVAN J., Bristol. 

GRIMM, SAMUEL, Crete. 


GRIMM, FERDINAND, Savanna, 
R. 2, Deer Creek Cry. 


GROSSMAN, J. H., Martinville. 

GRUND, W. T., 206 SS. 4th St) Se 
Louis, Mo. 

GRUNNELL, C. E., Cutler, IIl. 


GURLER, G. H., DeKalb. 


HAEHGER, R. E., Algonquin. 

HAGUE, HARRY S., German Val- 
ley. 

HAINER, PHIL., Taylorville. 

HALL, C. D., Ringwood. 

CHR HANSEN’S LABORATORY, 
Little Falls, N. Y. 

HARVEY, E. G., LaFox. 

HARVEY, THEO., Effingham, IIl. 

HARRISON, C. W., Ringwood. 

HARTMAN, W. T., Naperville. 


H 


HARWOOD, O. E., care Crown 
Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore, Md. 

HAYHS, H. J., 1018 Corn Exchange 
Bldg., Chicago. 

HAVILAND, F, P., St. Charles. 

HEPBURN, N. W., Urbana. 

HHTH, G., Altamont, Il. 

HERRICK, J. G. K., ‘Springield, 
Ill. 

HEWLETT, F. M., 25-27 S. Jeffer- 
son St., Chicago. 
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HICKS, O. W., Guernsey, Iowa. 
HILL, G. C., Baylis. 

HIRTZEL, W. G., Effingham, I11. 
HOLLAND, O. E., Warren. 
HOLMES, A. J., Union. 
HORNEMAN, H. C., Watseka, III. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
CO., Chicago. 


JACOBSON, P. H., Ridgefarm. 
JANSEN, A. F., Effingham. 
JANSEN, J. P., Effingham, IIl. 
JAYCOX, W. H., Watson, II]. 
JENNINGS, A. A., Star 
Line, Chicago, III. 
JANSEN, A. F., Effingham. 
JENSEN, M., Flora. 
JOHNSON, A. T., Stewardson. 


Union 


HOPPENSTEADT, GEO. W., Good- 
enow. 

HOY, PETER, Lombard. 

HUNT, GEO. A., Woodstock. 

HUSMANN, T. H., Hoffman. 

HYETT, C. B., Montrose, I[11. 


PRiSEy ee harima alll: 


JOHNSON, L. E., Stewardson, III. 

JONES, A. H., State Food Commis- 
sioner, Chicago. 

F. EK. JONES CRY. PACK., Chica- 
go, Ill. 

JONES, H. F., Hebron. 

JONES, J. L., Effingham, III. 

JONES, R. S., Flora, Il. 

JUDD, I. R., Aurora. 


JORGENSEN, F. A., Urbana. 


KANE, WM. J., Thomson. 

KEENER, J. W., Annawan, III. 

KHGLEY,. J. L., Kankakee, III. 

KELLER, W. O., North Crystal 
Lake. 

KEMP, J. A., Paxton. 

KENDALL, GEORGE, Mt. Carroll. 

KNIGGH, L. H., McHenry, R. 2. 

KIRK, W., 3248S. Madison St. Rock- 
ford, Ill. 


KNOBELOCK, GEO., Marion. 
KNUDSON, WM., Union. 

KOCH, ARTHUR, Highland. 
KOCH, LOUIS, Highland. 
KOENIG, T. W., Effingham, IIl. 
KROG, H. H., Monmouth 
KROLLMANN, B., Effingham, II. 
KROM, H., Dietrich, III. 

KURTZ, G. A., Vandalia. 
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LALLY, W. A., Chicago (N. Y. Dis- 
patch Trans. Co.) 

LATZER, R. L., Highland. 

LAW, HENRY, Shumway, III. 

LeCRONH, B. K., Effingham, IIl. 

LEHMAN, W. B., West Chicago, 
R. 4. 

LeSUER VACUUM CAN MFG. CO. 
400 Metropolitan Bldg., E. St. 
Louis, Ill. 

LETTS, GEO. D., Frankfort Sta- 
tion. 


LICHTHARDT, F. H., Roselle, R. 1. 

LINDLEY, HON. C. J., Greenville. 

LIPPINGWELL, Co AWS 
Haute, Ind. 

LLOYD, W. B., Kinmundy. 

LOHMEN, WM. C., Sorento, R. R. 
2. 

LONG, C., Blood’s Point. 

LONG, M., Woodstock. 

LOVE, D.. R., Newton, Ill. 

LOY, BRISS, Effingham, [1]. 

LOY, JAS., Effingham, II. 


‘Terre 


LYNCH, JOHN, Olney, [1]. 


MABER, MATT, Effingham, III. 
MACKEY, L. E., Marengo. 
MARPLE, W. W., 1533 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 
MARTIN, E. E., West Chicago. 
MARSEY, H. C., Jerseyville. 
MARTIN, CHAS., Effingham, III. 
MARXMAN, J. C., Effingham, II1., 
Lees shorts © em dal Ws 
MASON, J. P., Elgin, I. 
MASON, RICHARD, Elgin. 
MATTHEWS, AUGUST. 
MATTSON, E. J., Morrison. 
MATTSON, E. J., Morrison. 
MAULEH, ARTHUR, Round Grove. 
MAURER, W. H., Rock Grove. 
MAYER, OTTO, Davis. 
M’CALLEN, A. D., Effingham. 
MEYHR, ADOLPH, Highland. 
MITCHELL, E. N., Morrison. 
MITCHELL, J. D., Shabbona, III. 
MILLER, ANTHONY, Streator. 
MINGLE, JOHN, Toledo. 
M’LEAN, DR., Neoga, II. 


M’NISH, F. J., Chicago (Creamery 
Package Mfg. Co.) 
MOAN, J. T., Southern Hotel, Col- 
umbus, Ohio. 
MOLES; F. R., Chicago. 
MONDAY, AMOS, Watson, IIl. 
MOORH, E. T., Watseka. 
MOORE, E. T., Champaign, Ill. 
MOORH, F. S., Woodstock. 
MOORH, H. L., Strausburg. 
MOSS, W. C., Libertyville. 
MOREN, ROBT., Freeport. 
MORRIS, JOS., Washington. 
MORTENSON, C. E., Milledgeville. 
MORTON SALT CO., Chicago. 
MORTON, STERLING, Chicago. 
M’ROBINSON, DUETT, Poplar 
Grove. 
MOTZ, LEW, Watson, Ill. 
MURRAY, OTIS C., Johnsburg. 
MUNDLING, L. H., 13877 N. Main 
St., Decatur, III. 
MUSSELMAN, M. L., Lanark. 
MYERS, C. R., Goshen, Ind. 
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NELSON, PETER, Creston. 
NEWMAN, JNO. B., Asst. 
Food Commissioner, Elgin. 
NEWMAN, JOS., Elgin, I[11. 
NEWMAN, WALTHER, Elgin, Il. 


State 


O'DONNELL, GEO., Bluford. 
OLDFIELD, JOS, Vandalia, III. 
OLMSTEAD, C. A., Shipman. 
OLSEN, H. P., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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N 


NEWBERRY, J. R., Newton, III. 

NiuLSEHN, LOUIS, Camp Point, 111. 

NILES, H. B., Decatur, Il. 

NOLL, J. S., 400 Metropolitan 
Bldg., E. St. Louis, Ill. 


OSGOOD, H. B., Chicago (Cream- 
ery Package Mfg. Co.) 

OSTDICK, OTTO, Elgin, R. 5, Box 
i 


OVERBECK & SON, Dietrich, Ill. 


PAGE, C. L., West McHenry. 
PALMER, F. R., Pearl City. 
PFINGSTEN, F. ./., McHenry. 
PFINGSTEN, H. F., Hampshire. 
rHARSON, WM., Elgin, R. No. 4. 
PENROD, W. H., Kokomo, Ind. 
PETERS, B. K., Dallas City. 
PENNINGTON, J. S., Plainfield. 


R 


RANKIN, WARREN, Effingham, III’ 

RATHBURN, J. K., Glen Ellyn. 

RAWSON, F. E., Woodstock, R. 
No. 3. 

RAYNER, J. W., Elgin. 

REMMINGTON, H. D., Clinton. 

RICH, H. B., Lewiston. 


RICHARDS, W. L., Parkersburg, 


PENNINGTON, R. H., Plainfield. 
PERSELS, C. E., Farina, Ill. 
PETERS, DR. A. T., Springfield. 
PijTERSON BROS., Galva. 
POTTER, C. E., Effingham, II. 
POTTER, CHAS. H., Elgin. 
POWELL, J. W., Peoria (Merch- 
ants’ Despatch ‘Transportation 
Co.) 


RINECKER, GEO., Hampshire. 

ROHRER, F. H., Fairfield, Iowa. 

ROHLWING, W., Palatine. 

ROYER, EH. A., Vandalia, Ill., R. F. 
De v4! 

RUFFNER, E. W., Mason, I'l. 

RYAN, J. D., Brownstown, R. 4. 
Ill. 


RUFFNER, A. N., Mason, III. 
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SANBURN, J. W., Spring Grove. 
SANMAN, J. F., Havana. 
SAUNDERS, C. A., (A. H. Barber 
Creamery Supply Co.) Chicago. 
SAUMAN, J. FRED, Havana. 
SCHNERDEN, JOH, Union. 
SCHILDMILLER, JNO., Thomson. 
SCHMIDT, HANK (Elgin Butter 
Tub Co.) Elgin. 
SCHMIDT, C. J. (Elgin Butter Tub 
Co.) Elgin. 
SCHMIDT, JACOB, 
St. Bleim: 
SCHULTZ, A. M., Shepman. 
SCHULTZ, J. M., Teutopolis, Ill. 
SCHWAKE, HERMAN, Arlington 
Heights. 
SCHWARTZ, H. E., Mt. Vernon. 
SCHUMAKER, JOHN, Altamont. 
SEEDS, E. B., Griggsville, III. 
SHAFER, GEO. A., Villa Grove. 
SHARPLESS SEPARATOR CO., 
Chicago. 
SHILLING, S. B., 186 W. Lake St., 
Chicago. 
SHOELLHORN, R. M., 
Farina Cry. Co. 
SHOOK, V. A., (Sharpless Separa- 
tor Co.) Freeport. 
SHUN HE CEM) EIS By, 
Salt, Chicago. 
SIMONSON, GEHO., Camp Point. 
SIMONSON, M., New Berlin. 


423 Orchard 


Farina, 


vVorcester 


SLIGER, JESSE W., Effingham, Ill. 
SMITH, JACOB, Washington. 
SMITH, ANDREW, Washington. 
SMITH, C. P., Terre Haute, Ind. 
SMITH, D. C., Lake Zurich. 
SMITH, DEWITT, Wheeler, III. 
SOLIDAY, GEO. H., Neoga, Ill. 
SCOTT, J. E., Scales Mound. 
SPAIN, R. T., Vera. 
SPATES, GEO. W., Taylorville. 
SPATES, MRS. GEO. W., Taylor- 
ville, Oak Leaf Farm 
SPIES, L. A., Union Dairy Coy St: 
Louis, Mo. 
SPITTLHER, J. C., Montrose, Ill: 
SPOHN, A. J., Morrison. 
SPRAGUH, C. N., Joliet. 
STARNETS, E. E., Springfield, Ill. 
STEWART H A., Vandalia. 
STICKLE, A. R., Macomb. 
STOESHER, A. J., 154 W. Randolph 
St., Chicago. 
STOFF, C. D., Newton, Ill., Jasper 
Co. 
STURM, LESTER, Vandalia. 
STOCKER, C., Highland. 
STOXEN, HENRY, Union. 
STOXON, HENRY, Union. 
SUDENDORF, E., Clinton. 


SUNSTRUP, ANTON M., Allerton. 
SWANSON, OLAF, St. Charles. 


SWARTZ, J. E., Mt. Vernon, IIl. 
SWATECK, C. W., Cherry Valley. 


SWEENEY, CHAS., Cisco, Ill. 
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TERRY, D. M., Earlville. 

TERPENING, J. D., New Lenox. 

THHURWACHTER, L. H., Tinley 
Park, R. F. D. 2. 

THEWLIS, L. L., Wilmington, R. 
2. 
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THOMPSON, F. B., West McHen- 
ry. 

THORNTON, CHAS. H., Argyle. 

TOMPKINS, H. S., Union. 

TRAVIS, A. J., Shobonier. 

TURNER, J. F., Brownstown, R. 1. 


TYLER, M. A., Marshall, Ill. 


UPTON, EH. N., Effingham, IIl. 


VAN KUREN, S. J., Security Bldg., 
Chicago (J. G. Cherry Co.) 


U 


VANSANT, H. G., Montrose, I11. 
VAN VOLKING, He OE.. Danville: 


VAN PELT, FRANK, Nashville, VERGIN, PERCY, Belvidere. 
Tenn. VOIGHT, CHAS. H., West Salem, 
VAN PELT, HUGH G., Waterloo, Ill. 
Iowa. 
WwW 


WACHOLTZ, E. R., Farina, III. 
WACHTEL, FRED C., Effingham, 
100 
WAGNER, J. C., Elburn. 
WAITE, C. M., Belvidere. 
WALKER, J. A., Blue 
Creamery Co., Chicago. 
WAKEFIELD, J. A., Cowden. 
WALTON, ED. B., Anna. 
WEBER, WM., Teutopolis, IIl. 
WECKERLY, L. R., Dakota. 
WEDDIDGH, FRED J., Big Rock. 
WEDGER, CHAS. A., 2135 Harri- 
son St., Chicago, II]. 


Valley 


WEIDNER, R. H., Hagerstown. 
WHHMHOEHFER, HENRY C., Crete. 
WELLINGHOFF E. F. (Creamery 
Pkg. Mfg. Co.) Chicago. 
WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., 
Burlington, Vt. 
WENTHE, FRED H., Sigel, Ill., R. 
EE. 1. 2. 
WENTWORTH, E. M. Davenport, 
Iowa (Star Union Lines). 
WETTERUGEH, F. L., Hampshire. 
WHEELOCK, C. E. McHenry, R. 2. 
WHITH, GEO. H., Montrose, III. 
WHITING, W. E., McHenry. 
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WHITEHALL SHWER PIPE CO., WILSON, R. A., Harvard. 
Whitehall, Ill. Willson, Walter C., Elgin, Il. 
WHITTEMORH, W. P., Huntley. WING, B. H., Cairo, Il: 


WIGGINS, L. N., Springfield, Ill. WISS, J. C., Bayle City. 

WILLWERTH, H. J., (J. B. Ford WOODS, M. J., West Chicago. 
Co.) Chicago. WOODBURG, A. E., Danville. 

WILSON, W. §S., Ava. WYMAN, E. S., Sycamore. 


Y 


YOUNG, HE.) 5387 Dearborn st, “Chicago, 


¥ 


ZEIGLER, JACOB, Clinton. ZHLLER, ARMAND, Highland. 
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